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OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-74) 


Life and Works —Oliver Goldsmith, son of a poor Protes¬ 
tant curate of Pallas, in the county of Longford, Ireland, 
was born there, or possibly at Elphin, Roscommon, on 
November 10, 1728. He spent the greater pari of his boyhood 
in the little village of Lissoy in West Meath, where his father 
was given a living, He went to the village school and to local 
grammar schools, but neither there nor at Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, which he entered as a sizar in 1744, did he give any promise 
of his future greatness. At Dublin he seemed to have learned 
nothing but the arts of dissipation and practical joking. He 
took his degree in 1749. His father was dead, his mother living 
in penury, yet for seven years Goldsmith remained a spendthrift 
and waster. 

Patient relatives contributed thrice to help him emigrate or 
find work. Finally, in 1752, he was sent to Edinburgh to study 
medicine. He left Edinburgh with no more knowledge than Dub¬ 
lin had given him. He then spent two years on the continent, 
ostensibly engaged in study, but really in tramping about the 
countryside and streets with nothing but his flute to support 
him. From Leyden he travelled through Flanders, Fiance, and 
Switzerland as far as Italy, sometimes enjoying the hospitality 
of universities which welcomed peripatetic students, but more 
often depending for food and lodging on some humble cottager, 
whom he would repay with a tune on his flute. 

He returned to England in 1756, and for a time was a book¬ 
seller’s hack. Later he took to teaching and acting, but at nei¬ 
ther was he a success. He was in such straits that he ran err¬ 
ands and slept with professional beggars. He failed to pass an 
examination for surgeon’s mate at a hospital, and he reverted to 
hack-writing, and produced articles on an amazing variety of 
subjects, of which he had no particular knowledge. Much of 
this hack work has been lost ; his book on Natural History and 
histories of England and Rome survived, and in tliese writings 
his lack of knowledge was more than made up by a graceful 
and picturesque style. By this lime he had made a name for 
himself. Next appeared The Letters oj a Citizen of the World 
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in The PuhUc Lcdf^er in t 62. These letters professed to be from 
tiic hand of a Chinese philosopher visiting England and finding 
there matter for much diverting comment on contemporary 
manners. But this and other works were published anony¬ 
mously. 

In 1761 Goldsmith made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson 
and was admitied to the literary circle which included Garrick, 
Sir Josluia Reynolds and Burke. Goldsmith was one of the 
nine members of the Club, which was constituted in 1763. His 
fame was definitely established by the publication of T/ie Trui’e/- 
ler in 1764 ; it was the first work to bear his name. It was a 
narrative and rcilectivc poem, based largely on his early experien¬ 
ces. It enjoyed a wide popularity for those days and had a remark¬ 
able sale. It was followed in 17o6 by The Vicar oj Wakefield. It 
was a short novel which gained immediately a place among the 
classics that has never been questioned. The Deserted Village 
came in 1770. It was a descriptive poem, badly planned, but 
full of exquisite passages. He wrote two comedies-The Good 
Natur'd Man (1768) and She Stoop^ to Conqxur (1774). Notwith¬ 
standing the sums which these works brought him and the 
wealth he obtained from booksellers for hack compilations 
which he continued to produce, he left debts amounting to 
2,000. He died of a neglected nervous fever on April 4, 1774, 
and was buried in the Temple. 

Nid/urn quod tetigit non ornavit (he touched nothing that he 
did not adorn), Joiinson's famous epitaph, was at once the most 
concise and correct estimate of Goldsmith's genius. The grace 
and neatness of Iiis style were apparent even when he first put 
pen to paper, writing with a lively fancy despite the miserable 
garret olTLudgate Hill, whicli was his home for three years. As 
a poet Goldsmith w'as not accorded by hitcr ages that high 
praise which he received from his contemporaries. The Traveller 
is now little read ; The Dcsetted Village far more widely known, 
has also siilTcrcd at the hands of critics. But it cannot be denied 
tliat the diction and versification of these poems are the product 
of a genuinely poetical mind, and that they occupy an important 
place in English literary history as the forerunners of that return 
to natural imagery and the subjective manner which opened 
with the publication of the Lyrical Ballads in 1789. 

It is as novelist and playwright that Goldsmith is mainly 
honoured. The appziuancc ot'The Vicar of Wakefield was an 
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outstanding landmark in the history of English novel ; its weak 
construction is obvious enough, but its skilful characterization, 
simple piety and unfailing good humour won immediate recog¬ 
nition from a public sated with the picturesque stories of Smol¬ 
lett and his imitators, and it remains unequalled as a simple 
pastoral comedy of great charm. Goldsmith’s contribution to 
dramatic history is of even greater importance The sentimental 
comedy of his time was mu Akish and tasteless in the extreme. 
The Good Matured Many although slightly marred by the same 
taint, came like a gush of fresh air in a sick-room ; it was a 
failure —the public were not yet ready to abandon Lachrimosity 
for laughter. She Stoops to Conquer, however, was an immediate 
success ; it has all the ingredients of the perfect farce, all the by¬ 
plays and mutual misunderstandings that have ever since charac¬ 
terized light comedy in England. 

Goldsmith and his age ; His career and his character—It was 
the end of the reign of George II. London at that time had a 
population of only 700,000 souls ; and Old London Bridge, with 
the high houses on each side of it, was still standing. Literature 
was just beginning —thanks chiefly to Dr. Johnson-an indepen¬ 
dent profession, and freeing itself from the patronage of noble¬ 
men. Fielding had been dead two years ; and Dr. Johnson, 
now forty-seven, was just beginning to rise into fame. While- 
head was Poet-Laureate—Whitehead, whose poems very few in 
this generation have ever even seen. Goldsmith had hard work 
to keep himself from starving. He was usher, druggist, physi¬ 
cian (in a second-hand worn out suit of green and gold), reader 
for the press, and usher again. A bookseller, Griffiths, of 
Paternoster Row, next engaged him as a man of-all-work and 
hack upon his Monthly Review, For board, lodging, and a 
small sum for pocket-money, he wrote articles and reviews ; and 
his English was corrected by Mr. Griffiths and Mrs. Griffiths. 
In about six months he went back to his post of usher at 
Peckham. At the end of 1758, he applied for an appointment 
as surgeon’s mate in the Navy, and went up for examination at 
the College of Surgeons. To enable him to do this, Griffiths 
had become his security for a new suit of dollies. Goldsmith 
failed. A few days after his landlord was carried off to prison 
for debt ; and Goldsmith, who could not bear to see the distress 
of the man’s wife, rushed out, pawned the new clothes, and 
handed her the money. Griffiths learned this, called Goldsmith 
a “villain,” and threatened extreme measures. “Sir,” Goldsmith. 
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wrote in reply, “I know of no misery but a jail to which my 
own imprudence and yciir letter seem to point. I have seen it 
inevitable these three or four weeks, and by Heaven ! I request 
it is a favour—as a favour that may prevent something more 
fatal. I have been some years struggling with a wretched being 
with all that contempt which indigence brings with it, willi all 
those strong passions which make contempt insupportable.*’ 
Griffiths relented. 

Goldsmith was now established in London as a bookseller’s 
hack. lie wrote articles (for the Bee. the Busybody, the Lady's 
Magazine), reviews, prefaces, polished ill-written MSS., and made 
himself universally useful. But he was all the while thinking ofa 
literary reputation for himself, and silently taking steps to build 
it. By slow and painful degrees he got his first book published ; 
and in 1759 appeared Am /nquiry into the Present State of PoUte 
Learning in Europe. He now made the acquaintance of Bishop 
Percy (of the Ballads), Garrick, Smollett, and best of all. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. In 1761 he was so prospe¬ 
rous as to get a guinea an article in the Public Ledger. In this 
paper appeared the Chinese Essays, which were afterward pub- 
iisiied in separate form under the title of 1 he Citizen of the 
World. Work and money began to pour in upon him. But he 
had several sources of expense, which kept him constantly in 
debt. He was fond of giving suppers ; he was developing a 
taste for fine clothes, peach-coloured velvets, magnificent rings; 
and he was “sponged upon for guineas and half-guineas by 
rascals who knew his good nature.” “A guinea could never 
remain a day whole in his pocket.” He w'as now chiefly in the 
employment of Newbery, the bookseller, working hard all day, 
and spending his evening with Dr. Johnson, or at Sir Joshuas' 
or at ilic Literary Club. In 1764 he seems to have left Newbery 
and to have got into difhcultics. The following story is told by 
Boswell, in his Life of Dr. Jt hnson ' “I received one morning,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “a message fiom peer Goldsmith that he 
was in great distress, and —as it was not in his power to come to 
me—begging that I would come to him as soon as possible. 1 
sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
accordingly went as soon as I was dressed and found that his 
landlady had arrested iiim for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. 1 pcrcti\cd that he had already changed my 
guinea, and hat! got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. 
1 put ilic cork into the bottle, desired he would bo calm, and 
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began to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready tor 
the press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw 
its merit ; told the landlady I would soon return ; and having 
gone to a bookseller, sold it for £ 60. I brought Goldsmit i 
the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his 
landlady in a high lone for having used him so ill. This was 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Th.e younger Newbery was the 
publisher. The Vicar of Wakefield was the turning-point in Ooia- 
smith’s career. 

Goldsmith W'as a man of infinite good humour ; by his fellow 
wits he was loved and despised by turns. "Where he had arou¬ 
sed the scorn of the Club by foolish attempts at wise discourse, 
his simplicity would in a moment transform contempt into 
friendship. In character he was the kindest-hearted of men 
guilty, it is true, of vanity, recklessness and obstinacy, but en¬ 
tirely free from sins of the spirit, and in essentials as lovely as 
his own Vicar of Wakefield. He was a mean-looking little man, 
five feet five inches high, with a big round head, a pale, seamed, 
and scarred face, a bulging forehead, and large pouting lips. Dr. 
Johnson was an enormous man over six feet ; and the sight of 
the two in Fleet Street - Goldsmith probably in bloom-colourcd 
velvet and gold lace —must have been curious. No one but 
would have thought it ridiculous to call him Dr. Goldsmith; he 
was generally known as No//, or No//y. or Goldy or Poor Little 
Goldsmith.” Dr, Goldsmith is this sort of man ; when he comes 
into a room, if you have not seen him before, you look at him 
with reverence because of his writings ; but, before he leaves the 
room, you may be riding on his back.” When he comes in'o 
company,” said Dr. Jolinson, “lie grows confused, and is unable 
to talk.” “We were entertained as usual by Goldsmith s absur¬ 
dities,” v/rites Bcauclerk. "He is a positive idiot except when 
he has his pen in his hand,” says Masson. Garrick w'ritcs, 

“Here lies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.” 

Social and Political Setting-As we have pointed out above, 
literary patronage was coming to an end. \Vriters began to 
depend now more on themselves and on the reading public, and 
no less on the grabbing booksellers as w'e have seen in the case 
of Goldsmith. There was closer contact with life on the part of 
writers : Goldsmith knew all the hard grind and drudgery too of 
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coming activities. TIi= result is seen in the increasing social 
content of litcraUire, a greater consciousness of what was due to 

'"‘''"’■“ted into the minds of the 

writers 01 the day. 

or li!*" .‘i’c 'ast decades of the seventeenth and the first decades 

.t'"-rightcentli centuries, the writer wishing to profit by his 

niake’f ^ '^'^cd his eye on a patron ; he hoped leL to 

himf Professionally by his books than to recommend 

h mscif to someone eminent in Church or State who would 

o iV^” 'ri''"^ civil or ecclesiastical 

^'’cre was revolt now and then against patronage. John- 

drrl Chesterfield in February 1755, was a 

deck,ration of his independence. Goldsmith had to do without 

,T' " 'winning writers had to face a keen struggle, 

Goldsmbli-s ’'T ^P'-'nding. Apart from what 

‘‘Gnih s - i- '^’ "’"rc are the stories of 

rvi»i7nJ r 1 = Fielding records the hand-to-mouth 

fiennt is Ti^‘^ '"'^A "'rPer in The Author's Farce ; no less signi- 
F^l^ Amory s novel, John Bnncle. telling us how 

Edmund Curd the bookseller had his hacks sleeping in relays 

sordid'novm ’ ‘'’C Life of Savage paint the 

sordid poverty and relentless struggle of writers. 

"‘"'y '''dependence, 
/he .Spectator extended the circle of readers. Addison took 

11,1011 himself the task of educating the public in mor.alily and 

criticism while at the same time he amused it by satire and 

character-sketches. Pope’s translations of the Iliad and the 

Odyssey commanded a good sale—and it should be noted that 

The fact was that taste for reading was spreading. The G,mle- 

dicals "'‘‘f fo"nded in 17.H, and more .and more perio- 

icals icviewing and popularizing current literature were started 

tms '-p 7’ '"■•gc class of readers 

wio'i Tr o'"’ CUirissa. Sterne’s 

on’s w th h'o Sentimental Journey, and Maepher- 

Z or pojuli', or o,.io„ „„o p„„„„ 

The politmal and economic conditions of England fostered 

the growth of social consciousness and expansion of literary 
activities, fhe trend was ‘’a practical humanism.” In m.atters 
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of religion and politics things seemed to have settled down. 
Known as it \\as as the age of prose and reason, freaks oi st>ie 

in prose and poetry seemed to have disappeared, and classical 

models, approximating to dead uniformity, were substituted, a 
general desire for harmony in society prevailed as a sequel to 
the Civil War and the persecution of Dissenters after Mon¬ 
mouth's rising in 1685. The notable feature of the age was ihe 
evolving of social order, in which cool and sober reason was the 
predominant hiclor. Rochester's Satyr Agaimt Mankind was a 
pungent attack upon unreason. 

Economic progress was no doubt responsible for the growth 
of social consciousness. In his Tour fhro the Whole IsL.nd oj 
Great Britain Defoe speaks of ‘the abundance of matter, the 

growing buildings, and the new discoveries made in every part 

of the country.’" The organic conception of society. Jinking to¬ 
gether the great and small, the illustrious and obscure, emerged 
though the distinction of ranks and classes had not disappeared. 
And more and more attention came to be paid to the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. Locke desired that men should seek 
knowledge of material causes and effects of things and improve¬ 
ment of such arts and inventions, engines and utensils as would 

contribute to a happier state of things. The Bank of England 

was established in 1694. Traders and merchants, bankers and 
industrialists were busy at the preliminary task of organizat on. 
They had an honourable place in society and even in literatuie. 
We may take the case of Sir Andrew Freeport in The SpectatoT., 
He is praised for ‘indefatigable industry, strong reason, arid 
great cxpeiience.* Boswell writes : “In this great commercial 
country, it is natural that a situation which produces much 
wealth should be considered as very respectable.’ 

“This is the strongest assertion of the middle class, and it 
profoundly colours the age ; that class’s emergence has been 
called an outcome of the Puritan spirit m its ^riergy of self justi¬ 
fication, and works like The Trudernun’s Cuinng (16 4» by 
Richard Steele (a nonconformist divine, not the essayist), Defoe s 
novels and pamphlets, and Benjamin Franklin s Autobiography 
(written 1771-90) have indeed the true dissenting flavour. Yet 
it was characteristic not only of Dissent but of the whole nature 
of the time : men of all sects and creeds were, in fact, taking to 

business as to a philosophy of life.” ^ 

England was heading for commercial prosperity. ihe 
commercial prosperity chiefly centred on London. ihcre is 
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Pore’s / / r'i 7?’ . '“"’P'® ffom 

‘Ml Av^hiJ with 

ivorv^sh.rl f‘om pcrfumc-boxcs, tortoise-shell and 

ivory s uck m ccmbs, ‘the various otTrings of the world’ 

assembled for her decoration. It is as well reflected in Addisons 

Exchange. Keen interest 

no - I’s'svvin-rr, "’ as wltissed by dS 

ivr, t> o Travels, Captain William Dampicr’s 

Voya;;eZ%!^7j%a^°'^^ Deserirtions. and 

keer"^tirioMib'e'’" '"'erest in the East was 

Sh It ^ Ki^f in ’■^•1 (and the 

South Sea Bubble burst in 1720) : Commodore Anson circum- 

Johlfovron ’ln i^y.°n’s grandfather Commodore 

Cr^nk Wallis in 1776-8. Captain 

Cook m.a(c his great expeditions in 1768-71, 1772-5, and 

(lio A .^‘^stern trade was a small part of economic life • 
the American was far greater (Burke’s speeches refer admirably 

far mca'tcr^ ^"11 ^ nnd the European 

‘ 1 ‘r ’ ® ‘ ‘*’® ‘ni'aginative effect of the Orie^nt’s 

iifluenUanL°n i * ‘nnd virtue was much more 

itiuential than its actual economic importance • trade was the 

channel for a wave of Oriental interest which overflowed Europe 

bringing It (It seemed) fascinating and unusual aesthetics and'^a 

more enligh ened morality (whether of the wise Chinese or of 

the pardisally-innocent Tahitians) than Europe could show ou/ 

side the works of the ancient philosophers.” 

r.f lUe”"’ literature of the period we have a glowing picture 
he coimtryside. In his Tour Defoe seems to paint it in rosv 
colours. Thomson’s Season’s, Gay’s Rural sZs dL’Vf, ^ 

trisl whh" H ‘'’’'^°;P'’"® of prosperity. ’ We may tnl 

happy peasantry of his youth, Crabbe’.s karly poems like The 

I’nvolfed ‘•'nd misert 

involved in the enclosure system, as the result of which enclosed 

private estates replaced the old communally formed open fields 

and a great many labourers were dispossessed. ^ ^ ’ 

Nor should it be forgotten that the evolving of social order 
in the cightcmith century was accompanied by violence We 
inay refer to Titus Oates’s anti-Catholic Popish pL. and attemms 
to block James Il’s succession, and also Shaftesbury’s 
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against James in favour of Monmouth, which Dryden exposed in 
Absa/om and Achitophal and in The Medal! ; then Monmouth’s 
revolt ;ihc anli-Dissenter riots, provoked by the Tory Occasional 
Conformity Bill, of which the literary offshoot was Defoe’s 
parody —7'h’ Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; the bitter Tory 
campaign against Marlborough, in which Swift's Conduct of the 
Allies accelerated his fall ; party intrigues, on the verge of civil 
war, resulting in the Whig replacement of the Stuart line by the 
Hanoverian in 1714 ; the Jacobite invasions of 1715 and 1745 ; 
personal animosities during Walpole’s long premiership (1721- 
4i) ; John V/ilkes's disputed election to Parliament, and lastly 
the American War of Independence and the French Revolution. 
The age was ripe in political disturbances, which did not, how¬ 
ever, break in upon the social order. 

The literature of the period reflects a passionate desire for 
rule and order. Reason was the basis for ordered life. Saint- 
Evremond says, “We love plain truth, good sense has gained 
ground upon the illusions of fancy, and nothing satisfies us 
nowadays but solid Reason.” The sense of ‘Wit’, so much in 
current use in that age, underwent a total change in meaning. 
The metaphysical wit of Donne and his school was a different 
matter altogether. Dryden defined wit as a ‘propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the subject’; Pope defined it as‘what 
oft was thought but ne'er so well expressed’ ; Johnson describes 
wit as ‘that which is at once natural and new, and that which 
though not obvious is upon its first production acknowledged to 
be just...that which he that never found it wondered how he 
missed it.’ It was the general, the familiar, the traditional, that 
came to be emphasized in literature. Pope says, “Human na¬ 
ture is ever the same ” Hume sought to discover the constant 
and universal principles of human nature. So ‘wit’ in the eigh¬ 
teenth century was content not only with staling and formulat¬ 
ing the familiar truths, but with fresh ways of impressing them 
upon mankind in general, and discovering new truths. And we 
can understand why propriety, perspicuity, elegance and cadence 
came to be so highly valued both in prose and poetry of the day. 
The aim was to express what was clearly grasped in intelligent, 
well-ordered and choice words Horace’s Ars Poetica and Boileau’s 
L’Art Poetique ruled the day. S^.^ift in his A Treatise on Good 
Manners and Good Breeding emphasizes good conversation and 
good manners. Goldsmith in his Account of the Augustan Age 
bears witness to the accomplishment of these ends. A happy 
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iinion of literature and polite society was the marked character¬ 
istic of the age. 

“It is easy (o overstress the Augustans’ debt to the past. 
They lived their own lives, thought their own thoughts, and 
developed their own styles. Yet a respect for the way things 
had been done before, by those who had done them well, was 
part of their sense of responsibility, no more to be deplored 
than their addition to classical architecture. They felt them¬ 
selves part of a majestic ideal of humanity, emulating and striv¬ 
ing to surpass but not rejecting ‘the masters.* “Thosegreat men” 
Dryden quotes Longinus, in the Preface to Tioilus and Cressida^ 
{1679)- 

“whom we propose to ourselves as patters of our imita¬ 
tion, serve us as a torch which if lifted up before us, to 
enlighten our passage, and often elevate our thoughts as 
high ns the conception wc have of our author’s genius.” 
In terms as little obsequious do Reynold’s Discourses recom¬ 
mend antique and Renaissance models (though at limes these 
might result in tedious academicism —Blake was to reject Rey¬ 
nolds’s doctrines outright, and Constable to complain of ‘high- 
minded members’ who stickle for the “elevated and noble” 
walks of art). The intention was to benefit from the past, to 
discipline but not subdue individuality, and to capture cither in 
ideal or real terms that human nature which Pope pronounces 
‘the most useful object of human reason.’ The ancients were, 
says the ii6th Guardi m, ‘fountains of good sense and eloquence’: 
familiarity with them was considered the source of‘that good 
and manly taste which distinguishes so many English writers’... 
.. and Burke's Letter to a Kictnber of the National Assembly (1791) 
credits England’s disdain of Rousscauistic anarchy to her rever¬ 
ence for ‘sound antiquity.’ 

Wc are mainly concerned here with one of the dramas of 
Goldsmith, which marked a new development in the dramatic 
literature of the day. Wc may note the reaction, if any, of the 
ideal of antiquity which was worshipped in those days, upon the 
drama. The main divisions of the drama were heroic drama, 
‘humour* comedy, and comedy of manners. The heroic drama 
mainly dealt with superhuman love and honour. Wc may doubt 
whether it has anything to do with living reality, with ‘plain 
truth’, and ‘good sense’, which Saint-Evremond applauds. Buck¬ 
ingham satirized the heroic drnmu in his Rehearsal. The court 
licence which :he Restoration ushered in, seemed to have been 
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offset by flamboyant devotion and courage, depicted in the heroic 
drama. ‘Humour* comedy and comedy of manners are not al¬ 
ways distinguishable, one shading off into the other. It is, in 
any case, a relief to turn from the lurgidity of the heroic drama 
to lighter stuff. There are pictures of living reality in these 
comedies, ranging from cheerful farce to coarse verisimilitude. 
We find the echoes of these in She Stoops to Conquer. Let it 
be noted that She Stoops to Conquer is not a total break-away 
from the tradition of the drama. The satirical vein has its more 
than due place in the comedy of the day. The gaiety, the cyni¬ 
cism, the immorality of the Restoration period arc fully reflected 
in wit-comedy, which is not distinguishable from comedy of 
manners. Social behaviour is its main concern, and it invites 
satire. These dramas, whatever their complexion and tone, were 
good stage entertainments with characters, notable for their 
stage qualities and speeches, crisp, racy and flavoured, that readi¬ 
ly went down with the audience. If satire seems to have been 
the chief ingredient in such plays, sentiment begins to gain upon 
|t gradually. It is indeed a reaction : wit-cynicism, amoral as it 
is, giving way to sanctimoniousness and didacticism. Cibber 
and Steele played no small role in this development Finally in 
1750 emerged the Sentimental comedy. The Sentimental comedy 
is a process of reaction against Restoration wit and licence. 
Fine-spun, florid and exaggerated sentiment could not save^ the 
comedy. The fun and laughter, provoked by the cynical wit of 
the Restoration, were not after all a bad thing ; they had a clean¬ 
sing effect too which should not be overlooked. Plain truth, 

' good sense which seem to have been partly banished from the 
drama, needed to be restored. Sheridan with his School for 
ScandaU The Rivals, and Goldsmith with The Good Natur d Man 
(though not very successful on the stage), and She Stoops to 
Conquer, revived the genuine and original spirit of comedy. And 
\ve may say that it is the triumph of plain truth and good sense 
again. The drama of the period represents an evolution from 
satire to sentiment, followed by an increasing appeal of Skakes- 
pcare, which might have unconsciously played an important 
part in the reform that was effected. And one critic rightly 
says that ‘except for Goldsmith and Sheridan its original works 
lack the final vitally.’ 

Sentimental Comedy : And Reaction Against It-In the brief 
review of the drama of the period it has been noted a ove 
that different trends emerged. The superhuman love and 
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honour of the heroic drama (the tragedy of the day) were too 
highly poised, and were a little olT the track of human reali¬ 
ties. The licence ar.d depraved elegance of the Restoration 
court may have some bearings upon the development of the 
heroic drama. The liij.’h*11ovvn and exaggerated sentiment, 
harking back to the days of chivalry which aic no more, may 
fit in little with the plain truth and good sense, so persistently 
advocated in the eighteenth century. The heroic drama was 
after all an unconscious and indirect protest against the Restora¬ 
tion licence. The comedy of manners reflected the real spirit 
of the age. It accepted the stutus c/iio, and if social beliaviour 
was its theme, satire came handy, and it was a direct comment 
on the lapse of morality in those days. The point is that there 
were attempts to break away from the deadlock. The verve 
and clan of the comedy of manners were well sustained by 
Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve, but fell off in Farquliar and 
Vanbrugh. Satire which was a legitimate element of such drama, 
descended into farce. A new impulse now came to give the 
drama a spasm of life. U was sentimentalism. 

The movement was well timed. “With the advance of the 
cighteentii century, as far as literature is concerned, the more 
aristocratic doctrine of Sovereign, Reason began to be obscured 
by floods of sentiment and the ‘‘pathetic” novels catering for a 
definitely middle-class taste. Sentimentality and bourgeois 
respectability, a relish for “alTccting” scenes in fiction and a 
hard-faced, calculating commercialism, went hand in hand. 
The bourgeoisie had ever been scandalised by the sceptical ma¬ 
terialism and the free behaviour of the aristocracy. They, at 
any rate, believed in God—see how He assisted them in busi¬ 
ness ; they, at any rate, thought it worth while to beliave res¬ 
pectably, at least in public— how otherwise could they expect the 
lower orders to respect them? Thus Samuel Richardsoirs 
servant girl, Pamela, beset witli the wicked attentions of her 
gentlemanly employer, keeps her virtue intact till slie can sell 
it at a sufRcicntly high price to the tunc of wedding-bells and 
pious phrases. Such a book, retlccting as it did, and as it still 
does, the morality of an increasingly powerful class, soon to 
dominate the thoughts and literature of an entire century, could 
not fail to be enormously popular. A great part of its success, 
of course, was due to its infinite suggcstivencss, drawn out in 
several volumes through all the subtle refinements of a foiled 
and lus.fill crjlicism. The desire to attack such a morality 
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turned the finer intelligence of Henry Fielding f om the rtage to 
the novel, and his Jn.erh Andreuis an 

manservant is shown playing the same gaine with his lady em¬ 
ployer In his greatest work, Tom Jones, he cairies his attack 
still further using the mock-heroic manner of majestic prose 
to expose and ridicule the whole moral structure of society. In 
the character of Tom, the bastard, he sets the natural iniFU ses 
of a genuine humanity against hypocritmal and ca culating 
“virtue.” Academic critics of Fielding find thernselvcs in a 
difficult position, for while they necessarily uphold the niora ity 
he attacks and are able to censure him for faults of taste aiid 
a want of delicacy, they arc forced to acknowledge his gieatness. 
So to obscure his essential attitude, they concentrate on he 
picturesque” qualities of his work and dilate upon the 
exquisite purity” of his rather sickly novel Amelia, w here in 
his old age, and through the constant pressure of illness and 
misfortune, Fielding's mind had stiffened at last into a coiiven- 

tional mould.” 
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In determining the growth of the sentimental movement \ve 
have to take into account bourgeois respectability and a hard- 
faced, calculating commercialism. It should be noted loo that 
a counter-movement began at the same lime, as we see it in 
Fielding's Tom Jones set against Richardson's Pamc/a. Alter 
all sentimentalism which penetrated the fiction and drama ot 
the day was a means of bolstering up the decadent morality. 
Sentiment is not a bad thing if it is kept in its healthy flow. As 
Allardyce Nicoll puts it, “In its weaker form sentimentalism 
irpplies an unmanly pily, a lack of strength, and sornetimcs a 
certain puritanical hypocrisy. In these forms it is displayed 
clearly enough in Mackenzie’s The A/un of Feeling and in 
Richardson’s Pame/o.” Rousseau is sentimental, but his senti¬ 
mentalism is associated with humanitarianism. So wesliaii 
have to distinguish between true and false sentiment. In tlie 
first place, sentimentalism, as it invaded the comedy of the time, 
banished mirth and laughter from the stage. Ethercge and Con¬ 
greve might be lax in their moral tone-but we have little reason 
to complain on that ground when we remember the corrup 
society of the time—but they caught the genuine spirit o co 
dy ; they provoked mirth and laughter-and they loo recognized 
the social problems of the day and dealt with them on l leirown 
lines. It was hyprocrisy masquerading as seniimcntausm. 
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cfoh.l nft? nioycmcnt may be traced back to the early 

tica scventcenlh century. It is probable that the poli- 

cal interest winch centred round the last days of Charles II 

vvIiIiTk" II, and the Rebellion had something to do 

in those literature of the time. Men 

and of rei J°'‘'"’l<oflhc problems of government 

'^cl.'S'on. ‘"id from those they were led naturally to a 

of life'sTrr?M ‘ s°cial life. This considemlion 

To he ''' "‘i ‘lie development of a reaction 
moved together the two forces 

con^ediI?‘^''TT'^"^‘r ^°t"-'hcs of a renectivc cast crept into 

Mrs Rehn^tich as D'Urfey, women such as 
chsniivt '°.‘"‘toJucc into their plays themes which 

of c5 ‘■'""soiotts'icss ofthcdillicullies that arose out 

NicoT above is the view ofAllardycc 

rrrom is. h ^ T '"’tJc stands it, is mainly that of a com- 

m,d ,.e I conventions w hich have certainly accu- 

cle<.‘ nt'^h .r°“® ’ / developed into the gay, 

eunt, but cynical and amoral manners of the Restoration period 

n 1 ^'t'tidard. formulated by the bourge- 

n creiahsm nr'il"'" "dlt Mhich goes also the com- 

and late h age played a very important part in this give- 

^ '■ypocritical and calculating virtue was the 

rense and°,^'''l f-'ielding with his fundamental common 

sense and unclouded rerspeclivc was the first to react against it 

Bollv Vi"hh^ "°'"r Sentimental comedy, 

the ^ has been taken by many as 

i L n h?h°'"* - ^ h “‘■‘'"’‘"■'’y licentious characters are 
of Vir n later they arc reformed. The triumph 

comer V Tn " "k '•.c'curring theme of a sentimental 

den. , ; ’ , •’cg'iinmg the sentimental comedy did not 

depart Rom the technique and manner of th.c comedy of man- 

AR theTcT' iT^r n- f'^'y of I'ancy were gone from it. 
h, he f r'°,vices of society were presented. 

Sir R ehn " ‘"Viral regeneration. 

come, V n ^ '‘"‘'’ll ^ of th.c Sentimental 

comedy lie threw all his weight on the side of morality. He 

believed in domestic happiness, in faithful love, in the goodness 

I'v’art Ills plays are interpersed witLerious 

rencUions on I'fc. for e.xaniplc, Stecle-s 77ie Tender Husband 

inculcate honourable love as the basts of domestic virtue. 

Ivlrs. Ccntlivrc s T/iC aud Tavcmcr's Ihc Ar^u/ \V^(fe 
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were also experiments in the Sentimental comedy Then there 
was John Kelly’s The Married Philosopher. It first betra>ed he 
influence of the sentimental movement in France, which in the 
be"inning owed much to the experiments that were going on in 
England Allardyce Nicoll assesses it thus : “A change, how¬ 
ever, was coming over France as well, a change which three- 

quarters of a century later was to result in ‘h®, 

Revolution. That change ultimately was inspired by English 
example. Tentatively the French playwrights started by adapt¬ 
ing works which had seen the light on the London stage. 
Apologetically they tried their first experiment until grown 
bolder, they triumphantly flared forth their fanfare of literary 
revolt That revolt took the form of an extreme type ol senti¬ 
mentalism. There ^^as little of hypocrisy here, none of that 
crude admixture of licence and moral reflections which disting¬ 
uish so many English comedies of the time. The Parisian 
sentimentalists determined from the start to give to mankind 
their beliefs in the inherent goodness of the human soul, in the 
corrupting ways of society, in the virtue of primitive emotions. 
Many lesser matters they touched on, such as the evils or war 
and the oppressions of the poor, but those were their fundamen¬ 
tal tenets. It;.is evident that here we possess the Steele type 
of sentimentalism carried to still further extremes, and i is 

equally evident that there is here the literary counterpart ot 

those political aspirations which led ultimately to the downfall 
of the ancient regime. For the study of the English theatre this 
development of serious comedy in France is especially important 
for the Continental sentimental drama, nourished as it had been 
on English example, was freely brought back to London in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, giving rise /o a more pro¬ 
nounced sentimental note in our theatre. Kelly s wor 
herald of that return.” 

If we analyse any typical sentirnental 
it is divorced from realism. Emotional scenes .^rid ,,.u[ch 
platitudes fill it up. There is an attempt at ideahzmg wh ch 

leaves the reader unconvinced. The men and w ^ „i.Jractcrs 
are not living creatures, but abstractions. Low ‘ . 

were, as a rule, excluded. It was the drama enrress with 
marily for the middle class. Kelly scored a ^ lovers 

his False Delicacy. _ It introduces three ^ 

in a perpetual emotional ferment, chequered by of a 

ces. His A Word to the Wise furnishes the typical situati 
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sentimental comedy. Sir John Dormer desires his daughter 
to marry Sir George Hastings who is a fop. But she is more 
attracted by Villars, the sentimental hero and long-lost son of 
Willoughby. To save herself from this ambiguous situation 
she finally resorts to Sir George. Sir George rises to the occa¬ 
sion. and generously releases her. Richard Cumberland follow¬ 
ed what seemed to have been now established as a convention. 

e may tt^e his first play. The West Indian, quite popular in 
his day. The hero, a rakish type, at first tries to seduce Louisa 
Dudley and passes through a phase of conflicting emotions 
petore he lorms the honourable purpose of marrying her and 
incidentally discovers that she is an heiress-and it is the reward 
ot his virtue. Edward Moore made his name with The Road to 
Rum. Harry Dornton ruins himself by gambling, He is 
stricken with remorse, and is afllictcd to think that he is coin^ 
to bring rum upon his father. At last he mends his folly by 
marrying Mrs. Warren, a rich old widow 


Sentimental comedy is after all a degenerated type —it is 
minus all comedy. Farce still held the stage, and that way 
there was some hope of the revival of true comedy. In the 
Sentimental comedy we have tears in place of laughter ; mclo- 
dramancand emotionally piognant situations in place of intri¬ 
gue ; heart-breaking heroines and serious lovers and honest 

servants in place of rogues, gallants and witty damsels. Many 

seemed to be aware of the spurious character of such comedy. 
We may quote here a satirical comment from Whitehead’s 
Trip toScotla'id : “The good company will perceive, that what¬ 
ever effect the late run of sentimental comedies may have had 
upon their audiences. They have at least made the players men 
ot honour. The sole purpose of the sentimental comedy was 
indeed to make men and women honourable. By the way we 
may mention here some farcical productions that upheld the 
causeof laughter as against the sentimental pity. Farcical wit 
appears ill 77ie Miner and T/i.'A/aid o/ Bath by Samuel Foote. 

With farcical wit uas combined also satire. Polly Iloncycoml^ 
by George Colman is a forcible satire ot contemporary follies 
and “anticipates not only in general style but indefinite phrases 
Sheridan s more polished satire in The Rivals/' The Jealous Wife 
IS an adaptation of his selection of Fielding’s Tom/on s. It 
partly recalls the manner of the Restoration playwrights. So 
docs Lord Oglcby s The Clandestine Marriage, Arthur Murphy, 
though intcctcd with the sciuimcniai taint, attempted the true 
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comedy in Tlie U/ay to Keep Him and All in the V/rong. Mr, 
Hannah Cowley seemed to have caught the true comic spirit in 
A School jor Greybeards and The Town Before You. 

It was Sheridan and Goldsmith who led the movement 
against the Sentimental comedy. As early as 1759 Goldsmith 
condemned it in The Present State of Polite Learning. The Good 
Natur^d Man (1768) was an attack upon the style of the Kelly 
and Cumberland group. But the audience could not swallow 
the ‘low’ scenes that Goldsmith had introduced into the play. 
Here and there Goldsmith mimicked the style of Cumberland. 
We may take this as a sample : 

Honeywood : Heavens \ how can I have deserved all this ? 

How express my happiness, my gratitude : 
A moment like this, overpays an age of 
apprehension. 

Crocker : Well, now I see content in every face ; but Hea¬ 

ven send we be all better this day three months. 

Sir William : Henceforth, nephew, learn to respect yourself. 

He who seeks only for applause from without, 
has all his happiness in another’s keeping. 

The Good Natnr'd Man did not suit the taste of the audience, 
and it was a failure on the stage. With The Good Matur'd Man 
Goldsmith led an unsuccessful assault against the Sentimental 
comedy. With She Stoops to Conquer he stormed its position, 
and its overthrow was accomplished by Sheridan’s more brilli¬ 
antly witty masterpiece—The School for Scandal. Goldsmith 
rightly conceived the aim of comedy to be amusement, derived 
from a ridiculous exhibition of human follies and vices. If 
comedy can make us weep, we may as well expect that tragedy 
will make us laugh and set down in blank verse the jests and 
repartees of all the attendants in a funeral procession. Senti¬ 
mental comedy is a species of bastard tragedy. Sheridan rightly 
protests in his Prologue to The Rivals : 

Yet thus adorn’d with every graceful art 
To charm the fancy and yet reach the heart— 

Must we displace her ? And indeed advance 
The Goddess of the vvoful countenance— 

The sentimental muse ! 

Sheridan also says that Humour, ‘quaint and sly,’ ‘gay Inven¬ 
tion,’ and Satire should be the stuff of comedy. The Sentimen¬ 
tal comedy which substituted emotional tension and tears for 
2 
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mirth and laughter, which trotted forth mawkish sentiments^ 
was called into being by bourgeois pseudo-morality, cant and 
humbug, meticulous observance of outward forms, emphasis 
on self-respect and courtesy, and horror of vulgarity. It was 
know'n as ‘genteel’ comedy Necessarily it rejected the absur¬ 
dities of the vulgar, the follies and vices of the commonplace 
as ‘low.’ In fact, it sought to stifle the true function of comedy ; 
it practically prescribed the comic or satirical muse from every 
walk but high life, and, therefore, excluded humour from the 
province of comedy. The Good Nahir'd A/an was begun as a 
protest against this spurious comedy or a perversion of comedy, 
and Goldsmith’s aim was delineation of character and attain¬ 
ment of humour and nature. The audience did not icact 
favourably to the play. The Good Natur'd A/cin was produced 
in 1768 ; S/ic Stoops to Conqxicr in I /7.> And we may presume 
that tlic taste of the public had been veering round to true 
comedy in the interval, and the last play was a tremendous 
success. 

(Johlsniitli’s View of Scntimcnfiil Comedy —Yet not withstand¬ 
ing this weight of authority, and the universal practice of for¬ 
mer ages, a new species of dramatic composition has been intro¬ 
duced under the name of sentimental comedy, in wludi the 
virtues of private life arc exhibited nlhcr than vices exposed ; 
and the distresses rather than the faults of mankind make our 
interest in the piece. These comedies have luid of late great 
success, perhaps from their novelty, and also from their nattering 
every man in his favourite foible. In these plays almost all the 
characters arc good, and exceedingly generous ; they arc lavish 
enough of their (ia money on the stage ; and though they want 
humour, have abundance of sentiment and feeling, 'if they 
happen to have faults or foibles, the spectator is taught, not 
only to pardon, but to applaud them, in consideration of the 
goodness of their hearts ; so that folly, instead of being ridicu¬ 
led. is commended, and the comedy aims at touching our 
passions without tlie power of being truly pathetic. In this 
manner wc are likely to lose one great source of entertainment 
on the stage ; for wliilc the comic poet is invading the province 
of the tragic muse, he leaves her lovely sister quite neglected. 

Mtscellancous Esaays, No. XXU. 

Next it should he noted how Goldsmith proposes to combat 
this lapse in comedy. We may quote here from his Preface to 
The Good-Natur\l A/an : 
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“When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess 1 was 
strongly prepossessed in favour of the poets of the last age. and 
strove to imitate them. The term genteel comedy, was then un¬ 
known amongst us, and little more was desired by an audience, 
than nature and humour, in whatever walks of life they were 
most conspicuous. The author of the following scenes never 
imagined that more would be expected of him, and therefore to 
delineate character has been his principal aim. Those who know 
anything of composition, are sensible, that in pursuing humour, 
it will sometimes lead us into the recesses of the mean ; I was 
even tempted to look for it in the master of a spunging-house ; 
but in deference to the public taste, grown of late, perhaps too 
delicate, the scene of the bailiffs was retrenched in the represen¬ 
tation In deference also to the judgment of a few friends, who 
think in a particular way, the scene is here restored. The au¬ 
thor submits it to the reader in his closet : and hopes that too 
much retinement will not banish humour and character from 
ours, as it has already done from the French theatre. Indeed 
the French comedy is now become so very elevated and senti¬ 
mental, that it has not only banished humour and Molicre from 
the stage, but it has banished all spectators too.” 

It appears then that Goldsmith purposes to restore humour 
and nature to comedy, if comedy is to be what it is. To deli¬ 
neate character also enters into his aim. Scenes and characters 
that were considered too low by the writers of sentimen al come¬ 
dies have, as Goldsmith claims, a Icgiiirrtaie place in comedy. 
Too much refinement, cultivated by the w'riters of sentimental 
comedies, has banished humour and character from comedy. 
Me also refers to the influence of French comedy which is too 
elevated and sentimental, and cannot admit of humour and 
character. We have pointed out above that the French imported 
sentiment from England. Destouches who lived in England for 
some time, first introduced serious reflections into his later come¬ 
dies w'hen he returned to France. Pathos and sentiment later 
ran riot in French comedy. Nivelle de la Chaussee, who accep¬ 
ted Steele’s dictum that laughter is a distorted passion, develop¬ 
ed sentimental comedy into comedie launoyante —and it meant, 
that melting pity is at the heart of comedy. In view of this per¬ 
version of comedy Goldsmith attempted to bring it back to its- 
normal function—humour and nature. 

Goldsmith had clearly defined ideas on comedy, which he- 
had more than once expressed, and so finally he brought out 
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The Good Natnr'd Man. He emphasized comic situations as the 
very sjfie qiia non of comedy. He could not admit ‘delicate dis¬ 
tresses and superfine emotion in place of humour and character. 
He stood against the variation of the French drume '.erieux, 
which fl’uiished in England under the name of ‘genteel’or 
‘sentimental’ comedy. In the days when The Good Naturd Man 
was written and produced in diflicult circumstances, the current 
of public opinion llowcd strongly in lavour of sentimental come¬ 
dy. H. A, Dobson writes, “But. in 1766, The Condestine Marri- 
age of Gariick and Colman seemed to encourage some stronger 
counter-blast to the lachrymose craze ; and Goldsmith began 
slowly to put together a piece on the approved method of Van¬ 
brugh and Fart-iuhar, tempered freely with his own gentler hum¬ 
our and wider humanity. He worked on his Good Natnr'd Man 
diligently at intervals during 17tj6. and, in the following year, 
it was^ completed. Its literary merits, as might be expected, 
were f.ir above the average ; it contained two original characters, 
the pessimist Crnaker and the pretender Lofty ; and, following 
the precedent of Fielding, it borrowed the material of one of its 
mo.->t cfTectivc scenes from those ‘absurdities of the vulgar' which 
its author held to be infinitely more diverting than the afTected 
vagaries of so-called high life.” 


In 177.^ dime She Stoops to Conquer. Even then the influence 
-of sentimental comedy was predominant. The West Indian of' 
Cumbeiland had just been produced. As one critic purs it. 
The sentimental snake . ...was not even scotched ; and ‘genteel 
■comedy -that maw^kish drab of spurious breed’, as the opportu¬ 
nist Garrick came eventually to style it-had still its supporters.” 
She Stoop< to Conquer and later Slieridan’s The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal did slowly cliange the public taste. 


Final Sum-up-The reader seeking to trace from the plays of 
the late eighteenth century the dramatic trend of the period, will 
constantly find himself confronted with the term “sentimental 
comedy. He may think he knows what this means ; but as he 
goes on through essay and epilogue, he will become aware that 
the phrase has an importance larger than he at first thought It 
comes up again and again, with a meaning over and above the 
separate meanings of the two words, “sentimental” and “come¬ 
dy " and it is useless going on with one’s study of the drama 

unless one is quite sure what this meaning is. 

Towards the end of the century there set in many changes 
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in social life. “Social and economic conditions were mo\ing in 
the direction of a change greater than any since the break up of 
the middle Ages.*’ The early and middle decades had been 
periods of prosperity, but the general improvement of life in 
those years was hampered by the need for economy that marked 
the century’s turn. Thus the most influential grade in society 
was ceasing to be the aristocracy, their place being taken by the 
middle classes, who had risen during the earlier period. These 
brought to their new position all their heavy and slightly 
hypocritical qualities which the older aristocracy was too weak 
to repudiate and too impoverished to refine This change may 
be summed up by saying that manners relaxed while morals, 
became more severe. All of this had its effect on the drama, 
and the result was “sentimental comedy.” 

The pseudo-classical spirit of the age had, by the Iqtc eigh¬ 
teenth century, destroyed serious drama, and the changing type 
of audience, middle-class, squeami>h, but unrefined, had no 
taste for the old comedies of manners. They preferred farce, 
but at the same time they had a horror of anything that w'as 
“low.’* They could enjoy the “mots” of Congreve but they 
would not endure his morals. In fact, though folly and vice 
might be represented, their inevitable consequences could not 
be put upon the stage. Some redeeming trait had to be made 
manifest in the last act, some piece of mock modesty had to 
triumph. 

This, coinciding with the early struggling fer expression of 
romanticism, led to comedy becoming watered down and senti¬ 
mentalised. Prevailing conditions being uncongenial to creative 
work of the first order, dramatists found it easier to ransack the 
Elizabethans and Carolines for plays which they could adapt. 
Jonson, Shirley. Beaumont and Fletcher, above all Shakespeare, 
in his romantic comedies, were all popular once they had been 
altered to suit the false morality of the time. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the French Revolution was in the air, and that in 

• the year She Stoops to Conquer was produced (1773) the Ameri¬ 
can War of Independence began. People’s nerves were on edge 
and iheir minds were hazy : they did not wish to face any facts 
they disliked ; they wanted to alter them, if they could, and' 
dream about them in a softer light. Clarity of thought gave- 
way to misty emotionalism, and eyes brimmed with tears that 
had once glanced mockingly from behind fans. Comedy lost 
its sharp edge and became sentimental ; and sentimental comedy 
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reicncd supreme through the work of such writers as Cumber¬ 
land, Kelly and Reynolds. It became evident that, if this 
tendency were allowed to go too far, the spirit of laughter 
would be entirely crushed out. Goldsmith and Sheridan, though 
they led the attack, were neither alone nor fust : many writers 
raised voice against the tyranny and the two greater dramatists 
merely stood out by reason of the superiority of their gifts — 
Robert IJerring. 

INTRODUCTION TO ‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER’ 

Production of the Play It has been pointed out above that 
the play was written as a challenge to sentimental comedy. His 
first play, Ike Good-Nouir'd Man, as an anii-seniimentai comedy, 
did not make much impression. Sentimental comedy had still 
its vogue. Goldsmith’s friends. Johnson among them, felt that 
She StO‘ ps to Commer might not have a fair chance on the stage. 
His friends, therefore, mustered strong on the first night. There 
was some manoeuvring to ensure the success of the play. 
Johnson was particular!) interested in the fate of the play. It 
was pre-arranged that the play should be applauded by the 
friends o( Goldsmith in a concerted manner. Adam Drummond 
with his giilTaws of laughter infected the audience. Johnson too 
had his share in this laugliterat the comic episodes in tlie play. 
The play was not, however, without genuine merits which 
appealed to the intelligent section of the audience. And 
Johnson might well remark, “I know of no comedy for many 
years that has so mucli exhilarated the audience.” 

After all Goldsmith provided wholesome laughter, which is 
the very essence of comedy. Characters were eminently design¬ 
ed for the entertainment of the audience. Mrs. Hardcastle with 
her scheming and bossing her husband might have been a dis¬ 
gusting lady. Her fondness for her son, Tony, redeems her. 
flardc.istle is easy-going and tolerant, and readily humours 
Marlow in all his pranks. Tony, spoiled as he has been by his 
mother, is not a numskull at all, as one may imagine. It must 
luivc been an act of genius when lie sends Marlow and his 
friend Hastings, to Hardcastle’s mansion as to an inn. The 
action of the play hinges on this trick, and all the fun arises out 
of it. ft is an excellent comedy because it provokes so much 
mirth and laughter by its harmonious blending of character, 
situation and dialogue. There is something original and 
refreshing in such characters as Marlow, Miss Hardcastle, Hard- 
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castle and Tony. These characters are developed and indivi¬ 
dualized through the medium of dialogue and situation. T he 

trick that was played upon Mrs. Hardcastle at the end ot the 
play was objected to by some. It just marked the farcical ele¬ 
ment in the play. The most intriguing is the role of Miss 
Hardcastle. It might have been ordeal to any one else in her 
position—the testing of Marlow, but with her tact and r^lt- 
possession she gets through it ail' right. Miss Neville s anair 
is not so adroitly msnaaed. The play turns on the issue ot 
love, but it is not allowed to be too prominent, which would 
have defeated the purpose of the comedy. It is an excellent 
comedy without any pretensions. The dialogue is made 
character and situation, if it is not too brilliant as in Shenaan. 
Neither it is too subtle. We can easily catch the digging ^now 
and then at sentimental comedy, which makes it so delighhu . 

If the taste of the audience of the day had not been depravt 
by sentimenial comedy, the play would have required no man¬ 
oeuvring. It can stand on its own merits. .lohnson 
“Whatever he wrote, he did it better than any other mmi cou 

do.” This must be at any rale true of She Stoops to Conquer. 

Robert Herring observes that in this play none of the characters 
belong to the smartest world, and that the scene is neiihcr in 
Bath nor London, and that nature and humour prevail over wit. 
He says, “He evolves a comedy which definitely expresses i 
return to nature, along with the reaction from seniimcntali y. 
Sheridan is content, in The School for Scandal, to do better w la 
others were trying to do ; he restores while Goldsmith creates. 

Story of the Play—We are first introduced to Mr. and NIrs. 
Hardcastle. We learn then that Tony is Mrs. Hardcastle s son 
by a former husband, and also that he is a bit of a problem. 
But what engages our attention at once is the ^nair oi 
castle’s daughter, Kate. Hardcastle is expecting Marlow, 
his old friend. Sir Charles Marlow, and him as 

future husband of his daughter, and takes his daughtci in o 
confidence. The father describes the young man who is 
It seems to be all right: he is a man of excellent unckrstan g, 

he is handsome, brave and generous. But 

that he is one of the most bashful and reserved young e 

in the w'orld, she demurs a little. However Kate is goi o 

have a try with him. xa:.^ 

Then we meet Miss Neville. She comes to see ^ 

Neville knows more of Marlow than Kate, and further g 
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Kate. Marlow is a great friend of Hastings, and Hastings is an 
admirer of Neville. Kate is made a little uneasy when she is 
told by Neville that Marlow is the modestest man among 
women of reputation and virtue. It will be a problem to manage 
Him then. We now learn that Mrs. Hardcastle has her designs 
upon Neville whom she wants to marry Tony so that she can 
keep her fortune in tlie family. Tony however does not want to 
marry Neville. And we understand that Neville is in love with 
Hastings. And Marlow is bringing along Hastings with him 
lor he bashful and tongue-tied as he is in the company of wo¬ 
men of accomplishment and virtue, needs the backin'^ of his 
friend in liis courtship of Kate. 

Marlow and Hastings arrive at The Three Pigeons, an inn 
where Tony is making merry with his companions.''Tony knows 
too that Marlow is coming. He plays a trick by directing the 
two Incrids who have lost their way to his step father’s old house 
as to an inn. He gives them a hint that the landlord is rich, 

but IS going to leave off business, and therefore expects to be 
treated as a gentleman. 

In the meantime Hardcastle instructs his servants as to how 
they should behave with his guest (Marlow), but they seem to 
be none the wiser of the instructions. Marlow and Hastings 
reach the house soon, and they have the impression that it is an 
mn, and they ty-havc accordingly, Marlow is far from being at 
his case ; the idea of courtship is a torture to him. He tells 
11 stings how he is going to behave \,iih the lady (Miss Hard- 
casilc) whom he has been sent by hisrilher to visit. He will 
bow very low, and answer yes or no to all her demands. But 
when Hardcastle comes to welcome them, Marlow is his natural 
self again, for iifter all he is at an inn, and tackles the landlord 
«as he should with all his effrontery in low company. Hardcastle 
is disillusioned by Marlow's behaviour Marlow and Hast¬ 
ings seem to be troubled by Hardcastle the landlord's civilities 
and Hardcastle is troubled by Marlow’s impudence. 

Hastings happens to meet Miss Neville here, and then he 
learns the trutli that they arc at tlic house of Hardcastle. Has¬ 
tings wants to keep it a secret (roni Marlow. The love motive 
of the play, which is certainly in a lower kev, appears now. 
Hastings tells Neville that he has now his best chance of eloping 
witli her to France. He is almost ready for it But Neville is 
unwilling to part with her fortune, which consists in jewels and 
these Jewels arc in the keeping of Mrs. Hardcastle. Tony has 
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no eye upon her or upon her jewels. It is her mother wlio is 
keeping these jewels from her, which would bean addition to 
the fortune that Tony inherits. Hastings later introduces Miss 
Neville to Marlow. It is just an accident, as Hastings tells him, 
that Miss Neville and Miss Hardcastle are at the inn at the 
moment to take fresh horses after they have dined in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Marlow is in a funk as Miss Hardcastle comes in, 
and so long as Hastings stays with him, he carries on, but when 
he leaves the two alone, Marlow is embarrassed and fumbles. 
Kate is not hopeless about Marlow ; he is very bashful, but he 
is not wanting in good sense, and she believes that she can 
reform him. - 

Mrs. Hardcastle and Hastings entertain each other. She 
loves to talk of London with a craving for its fashions, and 
Hastings flatters her for her refined air and manner, and she 
claims to be more enlightened than the neighbouring rustics, for 
she depends on the fashion magazines of the day for her dress 
and manners. She is unhappy because she cannot get her hus¬ 
band to follow her own way. She is glad to hear that the wear¬ 
ing of jewels is going out of fashion. Tony complains to her 
that he is being followed about by Miss Neville, whom he can¬ 
not stand. Miss Neville has to pay a part as if she were all 
love for Tony in order to wheedle Mrs. Hardcastle out of her 
jewels in her keeping. Tony wants his independence and his 
fortune to which he is entitled when he is of age. He is rebel¬ 
lious. Finally she has to leave him in the hands of Hastings 
who offers to lecture him. Tony runs down Miss Neville, he 
cannot stand her. Hastings offers to relieve Tony of Miss 
Neville, and Tony is very willing to help Hastings in his plan of 
elopement. 

Miss Hardcastle makes her own plan to get the better of 
Marlow. She is going to play the barmaid. She has a talk 
with her father ; her father has the impression of Marlow’s un¬ 
pardonable impudence, while Kate has the impression ol his 
impregnable modesty. How to reconcile the two impressions 
that is the problem. Kate is ready to test him again, and there 
is a pact between father and daughter. If he is right, then 
Marlow goes ; if his daughter is right. Marlow stays. In the 
meantime Tony secures Miss Neville’s jewels, and hards them 
over to Hastings. The loss is soon discovered by Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle, and a row is made over it, while Tony keeps nagging at 
her. Mrs. Hardcastle soon again gets possession of the jewels. 
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Hastings hands the casket to Marlow for safe custody, and Mar¬ 
low in his turn sends it to the landlady Mrs. Hardcastle). 

Miss Hardcasile in the role of a barmaid soon catches Mar¬ 
low’s fancy. He forgets all his bashfuincss now. He is captiva¬ 
ted by her beauty which he has hardly noticed when he met her 
as Miss Hardcastle. A torrent of impetuous words flows from 
him He begs that he may be permitted to kiss her, which Miss 
Hardcastle does not permit. Marlow respects her virtue. Car¬ 
ried away by his impulse, he at last seizes her hand, and Miss 
Hardcastle tries to snatch it away when her father appears there 
and is surprised. Marlow runs aw'ay. The scene is a confir¬ 
mation of Hardcastle’s own impression of Marlow. His daugh¬ 
ter begs a little more time to convince her father of Marlow’s 
modesty—and to this Hardcastle finally agrees. 


Hastings is preparing for the flight, wliich he cannot postpone 
any further when lie learns from Miss Neville that Sir Charles 
Marlow is arriving soon. He now learns from Marlow that he 
has sent the casket of jewels to the landlady He decides tliat 
he must carry off Miss Neville w'iihout the jewels then. Hard- 
castlc loses all his patience with Marlow. Mis servants are 
getting drunk, and Marlow is encouraging them to do so. 
Hardcastle finally tells Marlow and his p.ick to leave the house 
at once, liUc at night as it is. His hint that his father's letter 
led hiiii to expect a well bred, modest young man, and that his 
father is arriving there soon, first strikes him whether he hasnot 
made a mistake after all. It might not be the inn that he took 
it for ; it might be the house of ifardcaNtle. 


I (c comes upon Miss I lardcaslle (and she is still the barmaid) 
when she seems to be in a hurry. Siic is not going to undeceive 
him as yet. She admits that it is Hardcastlc's house, and as to 
herself slic says that she is a pv^or relation of the family. He 
wants to run away now from the house. She apologises if she 
has done anything to drive him from the house, and is in tears. 
Marlow is moved by the sight of tears. He confesses his love, 
and he is sorry that diifcrcnce in position forbids marriage. She 
pleads that her lamily is as good as Miss Hardcastlc's. Marlow 
is charmed by her simplicity and innocence. He excuses himself 
*>y saying that if he were independent (for he w'ould have to res¬ 
pect liic opinion of the world and the authority of his father), 
he would have made hischoiccat once. He leaves her. But 
Miss Hardcastle is not going to let him leave the house if she 
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can. She has stooped to conquer him, and she is going to enlist 
her father’s assistance. 

Mrs. Hardcastle now wants to take Miss Neville away, and 
put her up with her aunt Pedigree, whom she dreads. She and 
Tony make a show of fondling when Mrs. Hardcastle arrives 
there, and she is pleased. Now a letter from Hastings is brought 
to Tony. He is unable to read the letter. Miss Neville does 
it for him, inventing the content all for herself to deceive Mrs. 
Hadcastle. Tony hands the letter to his mother who finds out 
the truth about the elopement. Mrs. Hardcastle at once decides 
to carry off Miss Neville to Pedigree's. The very post-chaise 
which would have taken away Hastings and Miss Neville, is now 
to be utilized for this purpose. Marlow is upset because he has 
discovered his mistake ; Hastings is upset because his plan has 
been failed. And the two seem to be on the point of falling 
out, each complaining about the other. Tony is ready again to 
help Hastings. Mrs. Hardcastle drives otf with Miss Neville 
in the post-chaise with Tony on horseback. 

Sir Charles Marlow is now with Hardcastle. Marlow comes 
to beg pardon of Hardcastle for his insolent behaviour, and 
Hardcastle readily forgives him. He questions Marlow about 
his interview with his daughter, having in mind the scene in 
which Marlow caught hold of his daughter’s hand, making a 
protestation of his love. Marlow remembers his formal inter¬ 
view with Miss Hardcastle. and assures Hardcastle that it did 
not go beyond profound respect on his part and distant reserve 
on hers. Hardcastle doubts whether it i^ not another form of 
impudence. Then Sir Charles asks his son whether he did not 
grasp Miss Hardcastie’s hand. He denies it. Marlow runs 
away. Hardcastle and Sir Charles are both confounded. They 
next question Miss Hardcastle. She admits that Marlow grasped 
her hand, and that they had more than one interview, and he 
professed love to her. But this does not convince Sir Charles. 
He cannot believe that his son will behave that way. Miss 
Hardcastle then proposes that they should watch unseen while 
she gets Marlow to declare his passion for him again. 

Hastings and Tony meet at the back of the garden as pre¬ 
arranged. Tony tells him the whole story—how he has taken 
the tuo ladies (his mother and Miss Neville) round and round, 
and finally brought them back to the horse-pond at the bottom 
•of the garden. Hastings goes away to rescue Miss Neville. Mrs 
Hardcastle comes up to Tony, and Tony plays upon her terror. 
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for she seems to be stranded at an unknown spot, when there 
appears Hardcastle himself. Mrs. Hardcastle in^her terror and 
conf is'on cannot make out her husband. She takes him to be a 

her knees, beggina him to 
spare her son. Hardcastle cries out : “Have you gone out of 

of Tony'*'^^ ’ Hardcastle finds that it is one of the tricks 

Hastings meets Miss Neville, but Miss Neville is not 

ri'n away with him. leaving behind her jewels. 

’ pre-arranged interview between Miss 

f II er M 1 '‘■“'er knowing nothing of his 

leave nfM ardcaslle s eavesdropping. Marlow comes to take 
iiv L ''‘'!''^p'Stlc when he is still ignorant of her iden- 

and he^‘" beauty and simplicity, 

and he is now ready to forget the social difference, and he 

m *" P^'^suade his father to let him 

marry her-hc believes in his father’s discernment. So he is 

be ore her c *''‘= o" ''is knees 

thb rlioiiTent ^"‘'"'dcastle burst upon him at 

HardeaVHe'" i "‘''Stings and Miss Neville is soon settled. 

f rh is heen ’ ‘"'"'i i’^'‘ already of age, whereas the 

Mi s NevMie '‘’"g- Now Tony formallv renounces 

™ a h f "'1 ' ’'■* "'f'--- ‘■'t"' she is free 

to marry anybody she pleases. 

• Iile'e.'m 'I? ^ P'''^ "‘"'o"' « hcro. But the 

ot oye, butit docs not seem to be given prominence. Gold¬ 
smith revives humour and nature in the play, with which 
ove-motive is interwoven. Marlow presents a sort of problem. 
He has been sent by his father to visit Miss Hardcastle with 
Km u ° marrying her Marlow would have kept out of it, 

play the gallant wtth a lady. He is bashful and reserved in 

draac‘^°?'''""^'i, accomplishment. He 

Mifr M f with him when headdresses 

Hardcastle s Mar ow and Hastings arrive at an inn where they 
meet Tony Lumpkin. Hardcastle’s step-son. He directs them 

aiu ! K° or m"' warning them that the 

landlord is ncit badly off. but is leaving olT his business. They 
arrive at Hardcastle s place with the impression that it is an inn. 
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Goldsmith has an eye on the possibilities of such a situa¬ 
tion. It reveals the dual personality of Marlow ; it throws 
Hastings in the way of Miss Neville again, with whom lie is 
in love. There is the double motive ot love, though it is kept 
subordinate. In fact. Goldsmith takes care to balance the 
issues of the play. We are first interested in Marlow-. He 
happens to meet Miss Hardcastle at the supposed inn. Hastings 
in the meantime comes to know the truth when he meets Miss 
Neville. It is that they are at Hardcastle’s house. But he 
keeps it a secret from Marlow. He tells Marlow that Miss 
Hardcastle and Miss Neville just happen to stop at the inn to 
^et fresh horses after they have dined in the neighbourhood. 
The delusion is kept up so that both Marlow and Miss Hard¬ 
castle play their roles rightly. 

We first see Hardcastle preparing to welcome Marlow by 
properly instructing his servants as to the attention they should 
give to his guest. It may seem a little strange that Hardcastle 
has nothing to say about Hastings, the friend whom Marlow 
has brought along. Does he take his presence there as a 
matter of course ? Marlow brings his servants too. Hard¬ 
castle tolerates them just as well as his friend. Hastings’ 
presence there should have been reasonably accounted for. It 
may be passed over as a minor defect. Hardcastle has in 
the meantime told his daughter that he has been expecting 

Marlow, son of his friend, Sir Charles Marlow, and also why 

be is coming. He acquaints her fully with Marlow s character 
—his bashfulness and reserves. 

When Marlow meets Miss Hardcastle, while her father knows 
nothing of it, he is embarrassed and stutters. Miss Hardcastle 
finds him a likable fellow—and she is going to have a try at 
him. But Marlow’s rude and rowdy behaviour shocks Hard¬ 
castle who is just treated as the landlord of an inn. Hardcastle 
does not know what to do with Marlow. Miss Hardcastle 
understands the situation better, for she knows that Marlow 
is working under a delusion. She forms her own plan to catch 
Marlow in his right mood. Her plan is to play the barmaid. 
Marlow will be off his guard when he deals with a barmaid at 
an inn, and not with a respectable lady. 

When Miss Hardcastle appears as a barmaid before Marlow, 
be takes notice of her. He is fascinated by her sprightly mali¬ 
cious eyes, and begs for the nectar of her lips. He is quite 
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forward now with nothing of his embarrassment which distres¬ 
sed Miss Hardcaslle in the first interview. She is pleased to see 
that he is coming out. Purposely she holds herself olT, und 
becomes all the more provoking. He seems to be impressed by 
her cleverness and intelligence. He cultivates her, and even 
offers to look over her embroidery and suggest new patterns. 
He is overcome by her beauty, and finally catches hold of her 
hand. Hardcastle comes upon them at this moment, and Mar¬ 
low withdraws. 


It only confirms I Fardcasllc's impression, but his daughter 
knows better. She vouches for his modesty though the evidence 
within Hardcastic’s know ledge contradicts it. The time may 
not be distant vvlien. as Miss Hardcastle knows, her father will 
have to revise his impression. He is determined not to have 
such a fellow as his son-in-law. Miss Hardcastle wants a little 
more time to convince her father that Marlow is not what he 
appears to be in his present surroundings Marlow’s conduct 
becomes more and more outrageous, and at last Hardcastle 
loses his patience, and bids him leave the house. Incidentally 
Marlow learns that he has been all the time in the house of 
H irdcastle. and when he meets Miss Hardcaslle again, she con- 
hrms the Irutli. He blames himself for having been a cad till 
now. Miss Hardcastle tells him that she is a poor relation of 
the family. He confesses that he lias treated licr as a barmaid. 
Now he wants to run away. I’ow can he show his face again 
in the house ? Bui Miss Hardcastle's beauty and simplicity 
capture him —and sf.' is so fair-spoken and intelligent that he 
forgets Miss Hardcaslle, and becomes more and more interested 
in this poor ickition of the family. Only the social ditTcrcnce 
stands in tlie way or he would have cast in his lot with her. 
Miss 1 lardcastle says that her family is as good as Mr. Hard- 
caslle’s and that she docs not consider her poverty as a misfor¬ 
tune He is more and more touched by her simplicity. If he 
had been free, he would have made his choice at once. He 
wants still to run away, and says farewell to her. But Miss 
Hardcastle is satisfied with her test of Marlow. And she will 
not let him go. “I’ll preserve the character in which i stooped 
to conquer ; hut will undeceive my papa, who may perhaps 

laugh him out of his resolution.” So we sec how’the title of 
the play is a very appropriate one 

She has yet to convince her father that Marlow is the right 
man for her. The opportunity soon presents itself after the 
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,r™.l or M..1.WS fa.iKO Vo! of i'.! 

tot his siisngo “hdoci. Hardossih thioKS^^ 

SS::i£‘rirHf-'d»;?;s;;;.£»^ 

s'uf 2a'% '".°"«pr"'".H L s? 

£ Tthf .riis/ih^.^ 

SofL'f '*£ tSoTf s »;x r. 

?,““.T„S 5 5S ’SSrot^S »“'»£««« as.«a;j»>;l« 

Marlow comes to lake leave of He con- 

relation of the family, as he still knoAS ’’er Hai^dcastle 

fesses at once his pain for the separation. Mis 
begs him to stay a day or two by which time .^e j' 
oefover his uneasiness. He is now more impressed by her 
beauty and simplicity. He addresses her in the wo^s of a love 
and aLirer, and Hardcastle and his father overhear h.nu Then 
L declares that he is going to stav and persuade h s^fatheMo 

approve his choice. At last he goes oown ^o-ficactie appear 
Miss Hardcastle. Now Sir Charles fdardcast>e^aPP®ar 

there. Marlow’s surprise is all the greater that P 

of the family turns out to be the daughter of H rdvasUe.^^ Miss 

Hardcastle does not spare twitting him. The bashful- 

than justified. Miss Hardcastle stooped to conquer 'he basMul 

ness and reserve of Marlow-and Marlow i isimrigue of 

Miss Hardcaslle’s. It is a play of intrigue, and it is intrigue o 

a refreshing kind. ^ , verv complicated 

Plot and Construction—It appears to be a ve y p 
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play, but it is very skilfully constructed. Goldsmith attends 
carefully to the matter of exposition. 1 he play opens with Mr. 
Hardcastle and Mrs. Hardcastie. There is Tony Lumpkin. Mrs. 
Hardcasilc's son by her former husband, and he seems to have 
been spoilt by her mother. Tony Lumpkin has fifteen hundred 
a year, which will be his when he is of age, and the mother 
thinks that he can do without learning. Hardcastle is quite 
tolerant of Tony's tricks and mischief, which the mother takes 
as his humour. She seems to be a bit concerned about lier son 
being consumptive, while Hardcastle finds him growing fat daily, 
which he cannot take as a symptom of consumption. Tony too 
is immediately introduced. And he is going to The Three 
Pigeons wlicre he has congenial company. We^ucet Miss Hard- 
castlc in tins scene too. Hardcastle is expecting Marlow that 
very evening, and frankly tells his daughter that he has chosen 
the young man to be her husband, Marlow’s father is to follow 
him soon. Hardcastle speaks of Marlow as the son of his friend 
Sir Charles Marlow, recommending the young man as a scholar, 
intelligent, handsome, brave and generous. But when Miss 
Hardcastle hears that he is one of the most bashful and reserved 
young fellows in all the world, she is a little upset. She is how¬ 
ever confident that she will win his fancy, and her father is 
satisfied to iicar that. So Marlow is coming to pay his addresses 
to Miss Hardcastle, and it is on this that the play turns. Miss 
Neville is also introduced in the first Act. Miss Neville tells 
Miss Hardcastle more about Marlow—that among women of 
reputation and virtue he is the modestest man. but shows him¬ 
self of a difTcrent stulTin low company. We learn that Hastings is 
a great friend of Marlow's. As Miss Neville says, they are never 
asunder. And wc may expect that Hastings will be in the com¬ 
pany of Marlow. Hastings is an admirer of Miss Neville. But 
Mrs. Hardcastle is courting Miss Neville for her son, Tony. 
She IS in love with Hastings while she lets Mrs. Hardcastle think 
that she IS in love with her son. There is a chance for Miss 
Neville because Tony is not at all interested in her. At the 
opening of the play wc now see how the situation is developing. 
Tlic issue of love is made an important element in the develop¬ 
ment of the action. Marlow is coming with his friend Hastings 
Hastings will meet Miss Neville in the house of HardcasUe. 
And he will plan elopement with Miss Neville. It is a side 
issue, but it will bring in some complication in the end, 
Marlow’s courting of Miss Hardcastle who plays the role of a 
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barmaid is the central action of the play—and it is very inge¬ 
niously managed and the denouement depends on it. All the 
important characters are introduced in the first Act ; there are 
Marlow and his friend, Hastings, who arrive at The Three 
Pigeons on their way to Hardcastle’s house—and there they 
meet Tony. And Tony’s love of mischief in directing Marlow 
and Hastings to Hardcaslle’s old house as to an inn gives a 
comic turn to the play. 

Hardcastle prepares to receive Marlow, and instructs his 
servants accordingly. It has a comic purpose too. Then Mar¬ 
low and Hastings are conducted to the house. Marlow makes 
no secret of his problem. There is some self-revelation, here. 
He confesses to Hastings why he has so little of assurance. It 
is the Englishman’s malady. He has mostly spent his life in a 
college or an inn, and has had very little to do with modest 
women except his mother. He can be impudent enough among 
women of a lower standing. He is after all modest by nature, 
and a modest man cannot counterfeit impudence. ^ That is his 
trouble. Hastings says that he has found him saying quite fine 
things to a barmaid and a college bed-maker. He is just looking 
forward to the part that Miss Hardcastle is going to play. He 
should prefer to get married by proxy, if that were possible. 
Courtship is a veritable terror to him. So when he is going to 
meet Miss Hardcastle, all that he can do is to bow very low to 
her, and say yes or no to her demands. If he can do nothing 
for himself, he will do what he can in forwarding his friend]s 
suit with Miss Neville. Hardcastle then appears, and Marlow is 
rather surprised that Hardcastle should know his name, and 
welcomes him by his name (for he is an inn keeper). The two 
friends go on talking to themselves, taking little notice of Hard¬ 
castle, who tells them his favourite story of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. They are rather getting impatient of the _ presence of 
Hardcastle. Why should an inn-keeper thrust himself upon 
them ? They seem to be a little mystified by the behaviour of 
the inn-keeper, but they have little suspicion as yet. Marlow 
demands of Hardcastle that he must look about his supper, for 
that is the way with him. Marlow has been recommended as a 
modest young man to him, and he begins to doubt whether 
modern modesty is old fashioned impudence—and Marlow goes 
with Hardcastle to look about the supper. 

When Hastings is left alone there. Miss Neville comes 
along. They are both surpirised. Miss Neville undeceives 
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him at once ; it is not an inn, but Mr. Hardcastle’s house, 
and she is living there with her aunt. So he knows also that 
Mrs. Hardcastle is after her for her son, Tony Lumpkin. Miss 
Neville understands that Tony himself is responsible for the 
mistake that they have come to an inn. She assures him that 
he has nothing to fear from Tony, for Tony heartily despises 
her, and Mrs. Hardcastle, aware of this, is just courting her 
for mer son. Hastings is ready to elope with her to P^^js 
at once. But Neville cannot make up her mind. She would 
not like to leave her jewels with Mrs. Hardcastle—but she 
hopes she will soon be able to get possession of them. 
Hastings is least interested in her fortune. They are, 
however, not going to enlighten Marlow as yet. Marlow 
now rejoins them, and Miss Neville is introduced to him. The 
situation is explained to him : Miss Neville and Miss Hardcastle 
have come to the inn to change horses after they have dined 
in the neighbourhood. Marlow is now in flutter that he cannot 
avoid meeting Miss Hardcastle there. He wants to run away. 

It is too late, for Miss Hardcastle soon appears. Hastings intro¬ 
duces her to Marlow. Miss Hardcastle addresses Marlow first, 
and so long as Hastings is with him, he answers sensibly all that 
miss Hardcastle asks him. He runs away from her soon after 

Marlow leaves them. Miss Hardcastle finds that he is very 
bashful, but has good sense. She wishes that she could teach 
him a little confidence. 

Then there appear Tony and Miss Neville. Miss Neville makes 
a show of chasingTony about, while Tony would have nothing to 
do with her. Mrs. Hardcastle watches it, and Hastings is with 
her So Miss Neville is playing a game for the benefit of 
both Mrs. Hardcastle and Hastings. Incidentally here Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s character is revealed in her talk with Hastings. 
She is one dissatisfied with country life and country manners. She 
studies the fashion magazines of the town, and models herself 
upon these. Hastings seems to humour her. She complains that 
her husband is so old-fashioned that she can make nothing of 
him Hastings tells her that the most fashionable age for a woman 
about town was lately forty, and that now it is going to be 
fifty and also that jewels are going out of fashion. And she 
tells*Hastings that her niece (Miss Neville) is still fond of 
lewcls. He is told too that Miss Neville and Tony are engaged 
to marry. She now addresses Tony. Tony complains to her that 
he is being chased about by Miss Neville. Tony seems to 
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be disgusted, and demands his fortune. Mother and son make 
a scene—the mother declaring that she has been lavishing all 
her affection upon him, and has done all she can to give him 
good education, to make him genteel, and to keep him in good 
health by prescribing medicines for him, and the son retorting 
that he will no longer be made a fool of. The mother calls 
him a viper, and that in the presence of Hastings. Hastings 
has to take a part ; he desires Mrs. Hardcastle to leave the 
young fellow to him. Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss Neville now 
withdraw. To Hastings Tony runs dov\ n Miss Neville, while 
Hastings praises her for her modesty and beauty. Tony seems 
to be in love with Bet Bouncer who is indeed a beauty, as 
Tony thinks. Hastings makes now a pact with Tony. If Tony 
will help him, he can relieve him of Miss Neville. Tony is at 
once ready to drive them in a chaise if he w'ants to carry the 
lady off to France ; he will also help him in getting hold of 
her jewels. So there is a hint now how the action ot the play 
is going to develop. Hardcastle’s house is mistaken for an 
inn ; Marlow is not going to be undeceived as yet. It makes it 
very convenient for the two issues—Marlow’s courting of Miss 
Hardcastle and Hastings’ elopement with Miss Neville, to be 
handled. There is a hint already that Marlow can well take 
care of himself in the company of a barmaid. Marlow is stay¬ 
ing at an inn, and he may have a chance with a barmaid 
there. And we may anticipate Miss Hardcastle playing the role of 
a barmaid. The notable point is that Goldsmith gives hints of 
what is coming throughout the play. The construction of the 
play is marked by cogency and consistency, while the situation 
is developed to afford full scope for fun, humour and portrayal 
of character. 

Hardcastle is disappointed in that he finds Marlow anything 
but modest, so contrary to what his father led him to expect. 
His daughter appears before him in very plain clothes. She 
has a better impression of Marlow than her father, and tries 
to defend him against the charge of impudence, as she finds 
him very bashful. She hopes that their impressions will soon 
be reversed. 

We may note here that the action is being sped up. Miss 
Hardcastle, though she gives no hint to her father, has made a 
plan to tackle Marlow as a barmaid. And in the meantime 
Tony steals Miss Neville’s casket of jewels from his mother. 
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and hands it to Hastings. Miss Neville begs Mrs. Hardcastle 
to give her her jewels u liich she wants to wear, and Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle finds it of little use in telling her that jewels are now out 
of fasliion. and at last says tluit her jewels may be missing, and 
Tony who is there backs lier up. Mrs. Hardcastle will not hear 
of it even wlicn Miss Neville desires her jewels for a day only. 
Mrs. Hardcastle repeats that they are missing, and Tony is ready 
to swear to the truth. Mrs. Hardcastle is willing to lend Miss 
Neville her own garnets, but Miss Neville will have none of 
tlieni. Immediately after this Mrs. Hardcastle discovers the theft 
of the jewels, and makes a row over it, and it is a scene made 
all the more comical by Tony nagging at his mother. 

Next we have Miss Hardcastle playing the barmaid's role. 
She immediately catches the fancy of Marlow. He has little of 
his bashfulness now. He has a full look at her, and begins to 
admire her beauty and simplicity. He pleads for the nectar of 
her lips, and finally seizes her hand and drags her about when 
Hardcastle appears there and Marlow runs away. He is none 
too satisfied to see what happens. He twits his daughter about 
her idea of a modest lover. In any case he is not going to change 
his opinion of Marlow. His daughter is still prepared to prove 
that he is wrong, and begs a little more time. The father will 
give her but an hour or so to show that he is wrong about 
Marlow. It means that there will be another test of Marlow. 
It marks the sub-climax of the play. 

Miss Neville meets Hastings again and tells him that Sir 
Charles Marlow will be hero soon. Hastings does not like that 
Sir Charles should find him there. He has got her jewels, and 
lias sent them to Marlow*. Tony has promised to help him and 
he tells Miss Neville that she must be ready to elope with him. 
When Hastings meets Marlow again, he learns that Marlow has 
deposited the jewels with the landlady, Marlow appears to be 
in high spirits. The barmaid is running in his head. "She's 
mine, she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken." Hastings' 
plan may be upcst ; and this means more complication. He 
leaves Marlow when Hardcastle comes up there. He seems to 
have lost all patience with Marlow. Marlow is encouraging his 
servants to get drunk in his house, and actually one of Marlow’s 
servants. Jeremy, appears there at the moment. Hardcastle de¬ 
mands that Marlow' should leave his house, and Marlow gels all 
the more cheeky. Marlow calls for the bill. At this moment 
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Hardcastle refers to his father’s letter, leading him to expect a 
well-bred, modest youna man when he finds in his place a cox¬ 
comb, and goes away. Now a doubt crosses Marlow’s mind, is 
it an inn, or is it the house of Mr. Hardcastle ^ 

Marlow now meets Miss Hardcastle again, and learns that it 
is really the house of Mr. Hardcastle, and that she is not a 
barmaid, but a poor relation of the family. He wants to run 
away from the house, but Miss Hardcastle begs him to stay on 
a little while more. She is afraid that she may be the cause ot 
his going away, and she begins to weep-and Marlow is 
moved. He makes his confession of love, but regrets the differ¬ 
ence in their social position which stands in the way of their be¬ 
ing united. She replies that her family is as good as Mr, Hard- 
castle’s, and that lill now she has not considered poverty as a 
misfortune. He wishes that he were free, and could make his 
own choice. He bids her farewell. Miss Hardcastle, however, 
will not let him go, if she can. She has stooped to conqut^, 
and she will still preserve the character of a barmaid and in the 
meantime she will enlighten her father. 

Mrs. Hardcastle has got back Miss Neville s jewels. She 
seems to be pleased when she finds now Miss Neville and Tony 
fondling together. Then a letter is delivered to Tony by a ser¬ 
vant. Miss Neville sees that it is a letter from Hastings, and 
takes it from Tony, and reads out all that she makes up on the 
moment, and not what has been written by Hastings. Tony 
gives the letter to his mother, and then the truth comes out the 
plan of elopement in which Tony is aiding. Mrs. Hardcastle at 
once decides to take Miss Neville to her aunt Pedigree. It is 
the final climax of the play. Marlow has discovered that it is 
the house of Mr. Hardcastle. Hastings and Miss Neville make 
Tony responsible for all that has happened. Tony gives his 
word to get Hastings out of the scrape. Marlow is in a very 
unhappy state of mind over his mistake in treating Hardcastle as 
an inkeeper. Miss Neville is hustled off by Mrs. Hardcastle. It is 
Tony who is responsible for Marlow’s mistake, but Marlow takes 
him to be a half-witted fellow, and blames Hastings for keeping 
him ignorant. Hastings in his turn blames Marlow for handing 
over Miss Neville’s casket of jewels to Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Neville appeals to Marlow against Tony who has bungled the 
whole situation by letting his mother read Hastings letter. 
Marlow begs forgiveness of Miss Neville and Hastings. Tony 
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now rises to the occasion. There is something fine in Tony, 
nowever we may think of him as a disreputable young man with 
nis love of low company and tavern life, his self-indulgence and 
nis fondness for mischief. Marlow appeals to his good sense; 

1 ou see now, young gentleman, the effects of your folly. What 
nnght be amusement to you, is here disappointment, and even 
distress. Tony after all is not so bad. To take an unbiased 
view of the matter, Marlow is first responsible for sending the 
cas ct to Mrs. Hardcastlc and Hastings is next responsible for 
writing the letter which falls into the hands of Mrs. Hardcastlc. 
^d the result is the fiasco which inflicts punishment upon Miss 
^evillc. Tony js now ready to make up for it. He gives his 
solemn pledge to Hastings. Hastings is to meet him two hours 
nonce at the bottom of the garden. If he cannot extricate 
^fastings and Miss Neville from the predicament, he will give 
over his best horse and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. 

Nrv^Uo'^ V carries out his plan to rescue Miss 

villc, for if he can hand over Neville to the safe custody of 
Has mgs, llastinp \yill be satisfied. Sir Charles is now down 
at the house of Hardcaslle, and they are laughing over Marlow’s 
mistake, Hastings keeps out of their way. In the meantime 
Mr^. Hardcastlc and Miss Neville have departed. Marlow 

^o ' and Hardcastle seems 

or I P aased that it has turned out to be so : “An hour 
or two s laughing with my daughter will set all to rights again ” 

Marlow has a dirferent report however—he certainly met Miss 

resnccfo Piin"' "."‘'""f between them except profound 

P .mPni r '■cserve on the other. Hardcastle 

dragging his daughter by the hand and his daughter struggling 

Mm nnT' r be a little more fr.ank“with 

nrotests^tr??”/* ‘ bas passed between them. Marlow 
protests that he did not make love to Miss Hardcastle. His 

anv nrsPP"', bim whether he did not grasp her hand, or made 
rrmPul" P" it mast solemnly. 

After Mirlow eaves them, there comas Miss Hardcastle. Her 

lathtr puts to her whether Marlo.v did not make any profession 

admk^b i"'’’) f ‘‘"’'"'‘i' To Sir CMarles she 

fh-.f I more than one interview with Marlow, and 

hP ila ‘‘'Sling love to her. She tells Sir Charles also 

that Marlow has been quite forward in making love to her Sir 
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Charles cannot believe it possible in his son. ^^3 them 

castle proposes that they should watch unseen and overhear tne 

while they meet again. Sir Charles agrees to it. 

Hastings meets Tony by 

that he has been Hastings’ best friend. He te l ‘ 3 

he has taken his mother arid horse-oond at 

post-chaise, and at last landed them by ^ f . . .ha^tshe is 
the bottom of the garden. And his * . - „ ‘ d done 

forty miles away from the house, and is very Unstint^s to 
out by the long journey. It is now the chance f chase. 

run off with Miss Neville \\ith no one keeos Mrs. 

So Hastings goes to rescue Miss Neville. And y P fmm 

Hardcastle engaged. He tells her that she is rrackskull 
home—some forty miles or so ; they must be p u is 

Common, notorious for bandits. Who knows ^ mother, 

not galloping behind them 7 Tony seeks ^ nnce makes it 

Then actually there appears ^ Tony that it'mi<’ht 

out to be his step-father, but he tells his 
be a highwayman. Hardcastle comes up t Vi , 

Hardcastle watches from behind a heard two 

impression that it is a highwaym^. . . .t . ^iq was 

voices, and he comes up there, but Tony tell - . • . 

talking to himself, and wants kneels before 

house! Mrs. Hardcastle now runs forward and kneels betore 

Hardcastle (whom she cannot recognize) and b ^ <.„rorised to 
her son. Hardcastle lifts her up, and ^hen she is sur^^^^^^^^^ 
meet her husband in this out-of the way place. Hardcastle w^^^^ 
ders whether she has not lost her wits when within forty 
of her home she thinks she is so faraway. 

blames Tony for landing her in the borse-po . so you 

is : ‘‘All the parish says that you spoi 

may take the fruits onT.” This is poe^ meantime Has- 

to be incidentally observed in the piay. m i ^ 

tings meets Miss Neville, but cannot P^^sm y^hci\ 

with him. She advises him to wait for two V ^ 

the trouble will be ended. Hastings appeals , dictates 

She is not prepared to part with her fortune. passion. 

her conduct. She will not do ^riytbu^S rrlrastie’s compassion 
Rather she will throw herself on Hardca tie s co^ 

and justice. Hastings has to be satisfied with her decision toe 
the moment. 
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And there is now going to be another interview between Miss 
Hardcastle and Marlow while Hardcastle and Sir Charles 
take their place behind a screen. Miss Hardcastle begs 
Marlow to stay a day or two longer by which time he will be 
able to get over his uneasiness. Marlow is now drawing closer 
and closer to her. And he confesses to her that he is not going 
to pay any consideration to the difference of education and for¬ 
tune, to the anger of a parent and to the contempt of his equals, 
lie seems to have made up his mind. She replies that her family 
is as good as hers whom Marlow has come to visit and that 
her education is neither inferior. Marlow praises again her 
innocence and virtue, and says that he is determined to stay, 
trusting that he will be able to persuade his father to approve 
his love, and he asserts his love now in stronger words in spite 
of her hinting that it does not look well for him to act impru¬ 
dently and for her to act as if from a mercenary motive. Marlow 
now goes down on his knees before her. Sir Charles and Hard¬ 
castle enter at this moment. Now Marlow finds that the lady 
to whom he is addressing his love is none other tham Miss Hard¬ 
castle-and he is flabbergasted. Miss Hardcastle docs not 
spare bantering him about his dual character. He wants to run 
away, but Hardcastle would not let him. It was all the result of 
a mistake, lie is ready to forgive him, and assures him that 
his daughter will forgive him too. 

Now we reach the denouement of resolution of the play. Mrs. 
Hardcastle and Tony enter. Mrs. Hardcastle tells her husband 
that Miss Neville has run away with Hastings, the gentleman 
who came down there with Marlow. Sir Charles is happy to 
hear this, for he thinks that the girl could not have made abet¬ 
ter choice- Hardcastle also readily approves it. Mrs. Hardcastle 
has her triumpli in that she has not been able to take away her 
fortune, which remains in the family and consoles her for her 
loss. Her husband tells her that if Tony, w-hen of age, refuses 
to marry Miss Neville, she cannot keep the fortunen in the 
family. Then they arc joined by Hastings and Miss Neville. 
Hastings appeals to Hardcastle, and begs to be forgiven for his 
late attempt to run away with Miss Neville, and tells him that 
with her father's consent he first paid addresses to her. Miss 
Neville confesses that she has practised dissimulation to avoid 
oppression, and that in a moment of impulse she was even ready 
to forgo her fortune—and now she appeals to Hardcastle* 
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Hardcastle turns to Tony and tells him that till now his real age 
has been concealed from him at the desire of liis mother who 
hoped that in the meantime he might improve in his manners, 
and asks him whether he refuses to marry Miss Neville if she is 
offered to him. When Tony hears that he is of age already, he 
solemnly renounces Miss Neville, whom he does not wish to 
have for his true and lawful wife. There is a happy ending to 
the play, chequered by plenty of fun and humour while proper 
attention is paid to the development of action and character. It 
fully satisfies the test of an excellent coiU'^dy. Again it is a 
comedy written witli a purpose, and \^c cannot miss the digs at 
sentimental comedy in the way the characters arc portrayed and 
sentiments worded, in the avoidance of morbid emotions and 
melting pity. For example, the way Miss Hardcastle behaves 
with her father and Marlow —so unconventional and untradi- 
tional~i5 a challenge to sentimental comedy. Tony too would 
be out of place in a sentimental comedy. Humour which would 
have little place in a sentimental comedy enters largely into the 
play in the conception and portrayal of Tony’s character, in the 
picture of Marlow’s impudence and Hardcastle’s tolerance. 
Tony’s tavern life and the tricks he plays would be little con¬ 
genial to the atmosphere of sentimental comedy. She Stoops to 
Conquer is a revolt against the manner and tradition oi senti¬ 
mental comedy. 

Characters of the Play 

Mr. Hardcastle—He is rather an easy-going gentleman, tole¬ 
rant in spirit, living his own way in the countryside, with little of 
ambition, old fashioned too unlike his wife who is discontented 
with country life and studies fashion maga:zines of town, whicli 
she would like to ape. His favourite stories are those of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. He has little 
of company. His wife’s complaint about him is that 
he will not take a trip to town to give him a little polish. 
And he seems to be concerned about town follies spilling oyer 
to the countryside “I wonder why London cannot keep its 
own fools at home”. There is some disagreement between him 
and his wife over the wild ways of Tony, but he tolerates his 
tricks and mischief. His relation to his daughter, Kate, is of 
the most informal kind, and he allows her some latitude too. 
In any case he treats her and everybody fairly. When he is ex¬ 
pecting Marlow, he takes his daughter into his confidence ; 
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telling her about the young man what he * u' Jr that 

frank talk between father and daughter. He is glad to that 
his daughter will not take it to heart if the young l^ellow who is 
spoken off as young and handsome, and not without noble 
virtues if he is bashful and reserved, will reject 
good understanding between father and daughter. 
that he docs not get all that is due to him from his wife it there 
is no open breach, and he is drawn more closer to his 

Like a cood host he prepares his servants for the rc^ption ot 
Marlow-and Marlow later disappoints him. He tens 
Marlow and his friend, Hastings, his favourite story ot the UUKe 
of Marlborough, but he receives little response from them. He 
is shabbily treated by them. He docs not at fyst appear to be 
sensitive. Marlow orders a glass of punch, and Hardcastie is a 
little intrigued by the way Marlow behaves with him (o course 
Marlow takes him as a common inn-keeper and takes liberties 
with him). We learn incidentally that Hardcastie is lilllc interes¬ 
ted in politics. Once he bothered much about the mistakes ot 
the government, but now he leaves it to go its o\yn way, put 

he has a great deal to do to settle the disputes in his ncign- 

bourhood. His guests are far from being entertained by his story 

of Prince Eugene which he is not allowed to finish. Mar ow 

demands his supper and wants to look about it himsell. they 

talk of the menu and the bill, but Hardcastie docs not suspect 

that his guests arc talking as if they were at an inn. Hardcastie 
is too good-natured. They have no desire to hear the story oi 
his uncle, Colonel Wallop; yet Hardcastie thinks nothing ot 
their snubbing. They discuss the bill of fare and want to cut 
out this and that item. Hardcastie seems to be confounded py 
the way they talk. “Their impudence confounds me. He is 
still all politeness to them. He does not know whether it is a 
sample of modern modesty. He is not a very discerning man, 
and cannnot suspect what can be wrong with Marlow wh^e 
father recommends him as the modest young man in town. He 
has not the remotest idea that his house is being treated as an 
inn and he as an inn keeper. His daughter s impression ot 
Marlow seems to surprise him all the more. He has been more 
than modest to Kate, and he is all impudence to 
How to reconcile these contradictory impressions ? Miss Hard- 
castle is more discerning certainly. When she is told that he 
has been treated with undue familiarity, and asked it he was a 
maker of punch, she thinks that there must have been some 
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mistake. He is easily persuaded by his daughter to let her have 
a fair try with Marlow. We see again that Hardcastle is an 
easy-going, good-natured gentleman. He does not even Ic^e his 
temper when he next sees Marlow grasping his daughter by the 
hand and his daughter struggling with him. He must have 
infinite patience and a consideration for his friend, Sir Charles 
Marlow. His daughter again persuades him to give her a little 
more lime when she will convince him that Marlow is a moi^st 
young man. The conduct of Marlow's servants is now insuner- 
able. They are in possession of Hardcastle’s cellar and are 
getting drunk. Marlow is encouraging his servants in this 
matter. Now Hardcastle loses his patience, and desires Marlow 
to leave his house, but Marlow does not take him seriously. He 
cannot think of leaving his house so late at night. He, however, 
calls for the bill. Even then Hardcastle does not see Marlow s 
mistake. Hardcastle tells him that he has been so much dis¬ 
appointed in him for his father’s letter led him to expect a well- 
bread, modest man whereas he finds him a coxcomb and bully. 
He is expecting Marlow’s father soon. Now the truth begins 
to dawn upon Marlow, but Hardcastle is miles away from U, 

Marlow’s mistake is known to Hardcastle by the time his 
father arrives. And he, good-natured as he is, laughs over it, 
Ke readily forgets the insults he met at the hands of Marlow. 
Marlow personally begs his forgiveness and he has already 
forgiven Marlow, He is perplexed when Marlow denies having 
made any demonstration of affection for his daughter and denies 
to his father too that he ever grasped Miss Hardcastle by the 
hand. The matter is settled by another test of Marlow, proposed 
by Miss Hardcastle. Hardcastle and Marlow’s father watch and 
overhear the two unseen when they meet again. And there is 
again a demonstration of Marlow's affection for Kate. Now 
the last mistake of Marlow about Miss Hardcastle being a 
barmaid and then a poor relation of the family is dispelled. 
Hardcastle bears his part in bringing Marlow’s affair with Miss 
Hardcastle to a happy issue. In Hastings’ affair with Miss 
Neville, Hardcastle bears a similar part. He declares Tony as 
being of age, and the matter is easily settled by Tony formally 
renouncing Miss Neville so that Hastings is now free to marry 
Miss Neville with her fortune too. So Hardcastle proves a 
good angel in the play. 

Mrs. Hardcastle—She is a little too fond of her son, Tony, 
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by her former husband, and has managed to spoil him already. 
And she has to pay for it later. She thinks that Tony can do 
without learning for he has got fifteen hundred a year to spend. 
She calls his love of mischief just ‘humour'. She coddles him. 
He is being drugged by his mother who thinks that he is con¬ 
sumptive while he is getting fatter day by day. And later Tony 
complains “I have gone through every recipe in the Complete 
Huswife ten times over ; and you have thoughts^of coursing me 
through Quincy next spring. Uut ecod ! I tell you, I'll not be 
made a fool of no longer.” Tony has good sense, and his 
mother has not. It is no wonder that he should rebel against 
her and one day play tricks upon her. 

Mrs. Hardcastlc, unlike her husband, is little satisfied with 
humdrum country life. She would like to have a trip now and 
then to tow'n ; she studies the fashion magazines, and models 
herself upon them. She complains to Hastings that her husband 
is old-fashioned. She says, “All I can do is to enjoy London 
at second-hand. I take care to know every tete a-tete from the 
Scandalous Magazine, and have all the fashions, as they come 
out, in a letter from the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane.” 
Here we have the picture of Mrs. Hardcastlc, a woman 
discontented with country life and aping the fashions of town. 

The mother's weekness for the son leads her to scheme to 
secure her niece. Miss Neville, and her fortune for Tony. Tony is 
little instcrested in Miss Neville, and Miss Neville is in love w'ith 
Hastings. And when Hastings is at the house of Hardcastlc 
there arc scheming and counter-scheming in which Tony is made 
to take part. It reveals the meanness in Mrs. Hardcastlc. Miss 
Neville is willing to elope with Hastings, but Mrs. Hardcastlc 
will not hand over to Iter her jewels. Of course she has to 
pretend all the time tliat she is in love with Tony. She is driven 
to this deception by Mrs. i lardcastlc’s intrigue. Hastings otTcrs 
to relieve Tony of Miss Neville and Tony enters into the 
counter-intrigue. He steals the casket of jewels from his mother 
and hands it to Hastings, and Hastings in his turn gives it to 
the custody of Marlow', and Marlow sends it by a servant to the 
landlady i. c., Mrs. Hardcastlc. Mrs. Hardcastlc who makes a 
terrible row' over the loss of the jewels, in which Tony eggs her 
on, is in a strong position when she gets back the jewels. She 
accidentally discovers the trick when she reads Hastings' letter 
to Tony, and Miss Neville is made to suffer for it. She wants to 
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take Miss Neville at once to her aunt 

there as her punishment. Mr. Hardcastle is cruel 

But her design is defeated by Tony. ^ 

Later she hears that Hastings NevUle’s 

off. She has now the satisfaction that she has NeulU ^ 

fortune with her. Hardcastle remarks, . so’lon<» 

would not be so mercenary ?'* Mrs. Hardcastle 

concealed the age of Tony from no other t^''otive down 

him under her tutelage and further her scheme to i 

to Miss Neville with an eye on her fortune. . -.i 

motive. It is now exposed when hardcastle, con i 

Hastings* affairs with Miss Neville, tells the i . 

Tony’s coming of age. He addresses Tony “While I tho^t 

concealing your age, boy, was likely to df'sire to 

improvement, I concurred with your mother 
keep it secret. But since I find she turns it to three 

I must now declare you have been of age j-g_ 

months.” Her scheme is finally defeated. characters 

agreeable impression upon our mind as none of 

in the play does. . witiiout 

Tony—Tony is certainly essential to the p y. 

Tony we cannot think of all the fun and ^ 

tion of the action and the final resolution, h ^iiowed 

tavern life and low company. He is but a young out there 

to run wild, and his mother is responsible for it But tim^ 

are good elements in his character, and ® mother, 

the play. He is a likable character, the 

His love of mischief misdirects start- 

house of Hardcastle as to an inn. And ^ha misdirect- 

ing-point of the drama. Tony has a motive father) has 

ingthe two gentlemen: “father-in-law j*‘^ Now, if I 
been calling me whelp and hound this ’uigfQnian.” 

pleased, I could be so revenged upon oid » is in 

Of course out of fun he plays this invented by him. 

mischief-making. The revenge motive is jus oiving 

His trick is essential to the action of the play and to .im b 

it a fully comic turn. Kf^tween Marlow and 

Tony is kept out of all that goes on b „ . in- 

Hardcastle and Marlow and mother intends 

to the affair of Hastings and Miss Neville His mot^ 

Miss Neville for him, Particularly in vie 

but Tony has no interest either in Miss Neville or her 
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He does not seem to have any mercenary motive like 
his mother. Of course he has a fortune of fifteen hun¬ 
dred a year, and his mother has kept it from him under 
the pretext that he is still under age. He values his fortune, 
ifat all, only because it will set him free from the apron- 
strings of his mother. His mother is making a hell of his 
life between drugging him with medicines and pestering him 
with the unwanted attention of Miss Neville. Hardcastle, 
if it had been left to him, might have reared him in a better 
way. His education has been neglected, because his mother 
thinks that he can do without it since he has fifteen hundred 
a year. Town fashions are ail right for the mother, but the 
son can be left a rustic. “1 dont think a boy wants much 
learning to spend fifteen hundred a year”—that is the mother’s 
idea. Hardcastle rightly says that he is a composition of 
tricks and mischief. He himself was a victim of his tricks. 
One day Tony fastened Hardcastle’s wig to the back of his 
chair, and when he was up to make a bow, he popped his bald 
head in Mrs. Frizzle’s face. His mother describes it as his 
humour. And Hardcaslle’s reply is : “If burning the footmen’s 
shoes, frightening the maids, and worrying the kittens be 
humour, he has it.” The fact is that Tony has been spoiled 
by his mother. 

Tony might have been made a better man of if he had 
been left to Hardcastle. It is curious that he has nothing to 
do with Rate in the play they have never been brought to¬ 
gether, we do not find them exchanging a single word. Not 
his mother, but Kate might have been a good example to him. 
His mother constantly nagging at him, and Kate kept out of 
his way, and his step-father taking little interest in him. it is 
not to be wondered if he takes to tavern life. If Miss 
Neville had loved him—for he knows that she is playing a 
part, sometimes pre-arranged by the two, it might have saved 
him. Bet Bouncer for whom he professes love may be after 
all a myth, for she has not been introduced in the plav. He 
might have invented Bet Bouncer in his self-defence'. The 
unwanted match in which a girl who docs not love him is 
going to be forced upon him, makes him invent the myth of 
Bet Bouncer. Tony is not given to self-interspcction, or we 
might have known him belter. He is more sinned against 
than sinning. The underlying pathos of his character needs 
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to be stressed by analysing the 

upbringing. He is just an ahen in the house ^;^‘^^fb®;ought 
The good points in Tony’s character 
to light. They are revealed m his dealing vyith • ^^sy. 

Hastings and Miss Neville, he has not aj-wing J 

He has sense enough to see i,;j« Hastings 

Miss Neville, and he comes forward to help 1 1 . H g 
proposes, “If you but assist me T I engage to v/h;P ,3^ 

France, and you shall never hear of • blood. 

“Assist you I Ecod ! I will, to ^ that^ shall^trundle 

1 will clap a pair of horses to your ^hais 

you off in a twinkling, and may be g ^ p»» The nact, 
fortune beside, in jewels, that you to fulfil, 

which he enters into, and which he pledg ^ 
marks the height of generosity m if ^^3 l^fs mother 

kept Miss Neville and her fortune for himsdf, as n 

desired, no matter if Miss ^tm 

could have his Bet Bouncer fj indeed a lad of 

compliments him as “a lad of spirit . He is inue 

spirit. . , , . , 

Then Tony steals Miss /u^^ds °it t^ ^rtings. 

was in the keeping of his mother, a Histines had kept it 
There might have been little trou e could 

with himself instead of trusting it t ar^ badgers his 

not have missed m any case the fu fault of Tony if 

mother over the loss of ^he jevyels, -Nqeyjiie is going to be 
Hastings’ plan of elopement with M^s Neville 

wrecked. Miss Neville’s jewels plot to which 

Mrs. Hardcastle again. And she Hastings 

her son is a party accidentally V . p^l35 bleville has 

writes to Tony. It is Hastings '^hobun^ » coins to bustle Miss 

to suffer for it. Mrs. Hardcastle can scotch the 

Neville off to her old ^nnt. Pedigree Meville. Any- 

plot. Tony is blamed by both Hasti ^ washed his 

body else than Tony would hav^ u c n pood snorting soirit^ 
hanL of the whole affair. But again : 

To redeem the unpleasant situation, h p ° , Yours and 

“Ecod ! I have hit it. It’s here. You 

yours, my poor sulky !-My boots ^ don’t 

hours hence at the bottom of , ® d’fellow than you 
find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natured teiiow 
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thougjit for, ni give you leave to take my best horse, and 
e ouncer into the bargain.” Yes, Tony is a resourceful, 
and goodMiaturcd fellow, undone can trust his word. Hard- 
^sUc thinks that he is good for nothing but for the ale-house. 
INobody in the play seems to have a good word for him 
except Miss Neville. Miss Neville says, “It is a oood- 
natured creature at bottom, and I’m sure would wish to see 

me married to anybody but himself.” There wc have the 
character in true perspective. 

now saves the situation, thanks to his good nature. He 

drives Ins mother and Miss Neville in a chaise round and round 

under the pretext of taking them to Pedigree's, and lands them 

by the horsc-poiKi at the bottom of the garden. The mother is 

none tlie happier for the trick played upon her : Yes, I shall 

*’?Isc-pond as long as I live ; I have caught my 

I o le nn'.i • >0“' you graceless varlet. 

‘ ^ tins . I II teach you to abuse your mother, I will.”’ 

There IS poetical justice m ,t. And Tony's retort is significant: 

tcod, mother, till the parish says you have spoiled me, and you 

thought at first. He is possessed of good sense, fair judgment 
and sober consciousness, of what is due to himself and to others. 
Thecircunisiancesofhis life have driven him to self-repressions, 
< nd wc sec very little of the finer elements of his character. In 
the l.'is scene wc discover the potential goodness of his charac- 

mLiic age more than three 

nl? ■ ^ 'f-, you’" soo the first 

i"‘ "7 Neville’s /.and-Wit- 

F^nlir ! '"f m "to^ots, that 1, Anthony Lumpkin 

Esquire of IJlank 1 lace, refuic you. Constance Neville, spinster, 

o no place at all, for my true and Lawful wife. So Constance 

Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his 

own nun ag 'in ’ Nothing could have been more welcome to 

lony han his scIMiberation ; no less does he prize the libera- 

Noville. Tony is a fine cliaracter for all that he 
docs 10 disguise his virtues from otiicrs. 

Miss Hardcastle—The first thing wc note is the good under- 
sUiKling between lather and daughter. The father allows her 
the necessary degree of liberty and the use of her own discretion 
in ma ters calling for it. He is justified in his faith in her. And 
Miss HarJcaslIc has to manage her own alTairs with Marlow — 
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and none could have managed it better. She first hears what 
her father has to tell her about Marlow. There is a frank talk 
between father and daughter about Marlow. When she is told 
that Marlow is one of the most bashful and reserved young 
fellows in the world, there is a problem for her, and her enthu¬ 
siasm is dampened : “Eh ! you have frozen me to death again.” 
Young, handsome, generous —all the attributes that her father 
bestows upon Marlow did indeed rouse her enthusiasm. How¬ 
ever, she is going to have a try at him, and she seems to be 
quite confident even when her father hints that Marlow might 
refuse her. She ponders over this matter of bashfulness and 
reserve. Can he be cured of his timidity which seriously enga¬ 
ges her attention ? 

When she meets Marlow, she finds him as her father has 
described him. He does not lift up his eyes to her face and 
he is so timid, though he is not wanting in good sense —and he 
is handsome too. It depends upon what she can make of him. 
She gets to know of the way Marlow behaves with her father. 
She is going to work on the tip, given her by Miss Neville : 
“He’s a very singular character, I assure you. Among women 
of reputation and value he is the modestest man alive ; but his 
acquaintance give him a different character among creatures of 
another stamp : you understand me.” Now Marlow has some¬ 
thing of the same strain as Tony has. As he confesses to Has¬ 
tings : “My life has been chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in 
seclusion from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly 
teach men confidence.” 

Miss Hardcastle’s plan is then to appear before Marlow 
plainly dressed as a barmaid, as she has been mistaken for 
one by Marlow, and she knows quite w'ell that he will not be 
sble to recognize her, for he never looked up at her in their 
first interview. It must be said that Miss Hardcastle acts 
'''ilh the right instinct and judgment, for by doing so she can 
draw Marlow out. She had to wait a little before she catches 
fiis attention. He is deceived into thinking that she is a 
barmaid, and she finds himself more at ease. Her sprightly mali¬ 
cious eyes at once take his fancy, and he begs tor the nectar ot 
ber lips, and she pretends (true to the character of a baimaid) 
that he asks for some kind of liquor. He attempts to kiss 
her: so Marlow can be bold with a common woman. It 
is the revelation of his character that Miss Hardcastle is look- 
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ing for. Miss Hardcastle defends her modesty by begging 
him to keep his distance. She reminds him how he has 
treated Miss Hardcastle—he looked dashed, kept bowing to 
the ground and talked, for all the world, as if he were before 
a justice of peace. Her acute observation makes her give a 
very correct description of Marlow's attitude before Miss 
Hardcastle-and it goes home. He is now, brazen-faced to laugh, 
and plays back by describing Miss Hardcastle as a mere 
awkward squinting thing. He pretends to be a great favourite 
among ladies. At the ladies* Club in town he is called their 
agreeable Rattle. He is not pleased to see that she is amused 
by his funny description of liimsclf, and laughs outright. It 
means that she displays intelligence above a barmaid. He wants 
her to show him her embroidery, and he will suggest new 
patterns to her. Then he catches hold of her hand and she 
struggles with him. At this moment her father appears there, 
and Marlow withdraws. 

Despite the evidence to the contrary, Miss Hardcastle 
wants to convince her father that Marlow is a modest fellow. 
She begs only a little more time. He demands that it must 
be all fair and open, and she promises not to overstep her 
duty, which satisfies tlie father. Marlow is enraptured with 
the barmaid. “Such fire, such motion, such eyes, such lips’*, 
—he tells Hastings. A barmaid may have an easy virtue, but 
he declares to Hastings that he has no dishonourable intention 
about the girl. Marlow has a second chance of meeting her 
when he has discovered his mistake that he is staying at the 
house of Hardcastle. Now right away he confesses his love to 
her when he learns that she is a poor relation of tlie family. 
Her beauty and simplicity gain upon him. And he tells her 
that if he were free, he would make his choice at once. Miss 
Hardcastle stooped to conquer—and she has won Marlow. And 
she is going to tell her father the truth. 

When Sir Charles arrives at the house of Hardcastle, Miss 
Hardcastle has to put Marlow through another test to con¬ 
vince him. In the mcanlimc Marlow has made up for his 
impudence by apologizing to Hardcastle, but he denies to 
his father that he has had anything to do with Miss Hardcastle 
beyond seeing her once and exchanging a few words with her 
— he denies that it could be anything like a declaration of love. 
As arranged by Miss Hardcastle, Hardcastle and Sir Charles wit- 
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ness unseen the scene between Marlow and Miss Hardcastle, in 
which Marlow again confesses his love on his knees. He is 
confounded when his father and Hardcastle appear there and 
Hardcastle claims his beloved as his daughter. Miss Hard- 
castle now twits him about his dual character. She is clever 
and intelligent, but she can be sarcastic too. She thro\'-s at 
him the remark that he made about herself—that _ squinting 
thing, and the appellation of the Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. 
Marlow has no way of escape. As Miss Hardcastle promised, 
she reforms Marlow—She transforms him from a timid, stutter¬ 
ing lover into an ardent and passionate one, who respects her 
virtue. It must be an achievement. And she convinces her 
father that she was right while he was wrong about Marlow. 
Miss Hardcastle has more than average cleverness and intelli¬ 
gence ; she has the right instinct and judgment, and none 
understands better the situation in which she finds herself, 
and in which she has to tackle Marlow, tongue-tied and timid 
before a woman of reputation and virtue. She has an under¬ 
standing and open-minded father who has aided rather than 
hindered her and she owes her success in reforming Marlow 
no little to him. 

Marlow : He is sent by his father to visit Miss Hardcastle. 
It is very embarrassing to him—the idea of courtship. And 
he takes along his friend, Hastings, with him. Tony has 
certainly done him good by directing him to the house of 
Hardcastle with the impression that he is going to an inn. 
He should have carefully minded the hint, dropped by Tony 
at the time : “The landlord is rich, and going to leave 

off business ; so he wants to be thought a gentleman.He’ll 

be for giving you his company ; and, ecod, if you mind him, 
he’ll persuade you that his mother was an alderman and his 
aunt a justice of peace.” Marlow has been a little self-centred 
at the house of Hardcastle, which he takes to be an inn. If 
he had been a Utile more observant and if he had remembered 
Tony’s meaningful hint, he would have discovered his mistake 
sooner. It is necessary that he should continue in his delu¬ 
sion or the purpose for which he was sent to Hardcastle’s 
place would have been defeated. He has spent his life either 
in a college or in an inn, and known little of the company of 
respectable women. He makes an analysis of his character to 
Hastings : “My life has keen chiefly spent in a college or an 
inn, in seclusion from that lovely part of the creation that 
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chiefly tench men confidence. I don’t know that I was ever 
familiarly acquainted wiih a single modest woman—except my 
mother.” It is right then that he should imagine himself to be at 
an inn when he is at the house of Hardcastle. At an inn he can 
be his natural self with none of the embarrassment that seizes 
him in the company of ladies. 

When he happens to meet Miss Hardcastle at the supposed 
inn, and is left alone with her, he is all confusion as he should 
naturally be. But he is in his own clement again when he finds 
himself in the company of a barmaid and it is Miss Hardcastle 
who is posing as barmaid. He cannot identify her, for he 
never looked up at her in their first interview. It is the 
reverse side of his character which is now revealed to Miss 
Hardcastle. He has no embarrassment now ; he is even bold, 
attempting to kiss her and hauling her about by the hand. 
He has good sense enough to respect her virtue. When he 
meets Hastings later, he gives a glowing account of her 
beauty and her excellence. It means that Marlow can be in 
love with a woman in spite of his diflidcnce. He is coming 
out, tlianks to Miss Hardcastle's adroitness. When Hastings 
questions him if he is going to rob the woman of her honour, 
he stoutly denies it. If the girl has virtue, he will be the last 
man in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. Marlow 
is a man of honour after all. 

He meets Miss Hardcastle again when he has discovered 
his mistake that he is at the house of Hardcastle, and not at 
an inn. She is now no more a barmaid, but a poor relation 
of the family. He apologizes to her that he mistook her for 
a barmaid. He wants to run away from the house. Miss 
Hardcastle expresses regret that she would be in any way respon¬ 
sible for his abruptly leaving the house of Mr. Hardcastle, and 
she brings tears to her eyes. He is touched by what appears to 
him her genuine emotion. The difference in their social position 
stands in the way, or he could have easily made up his mind. He 
can never harbour a thought of seducing simplicity that trusts in 
his mind. She claims that her family is as good as Mr. Hard- 
castle’s and she has never till now considered her poverty 
as her misfortune. It is love that seems to be speaking to 
him, and he has never known it from a modest woman till now. 
But he is not free to marry her, that is the trouble and he 
hurriedly takes leave of her. It is to be noted that neither 
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mentions Miss Hardcastle discreetly in the affair that goes on 

between the two. So far as Marlow is concerned, he conve¬ 
niently forgets Miss Hardcastle, and his love goes to this poor 
relation of the family. If he had his own way, he wou 
certainly choose her, and not Miss Hardcastle. 

There is one more test of Marlow, which his father and 
Hardcastle witness unseen. He commits himself more 
he goes down on his knees and makes love to Miss Hardcastle. 
Now his second mistake is corrected. Hardcastle claims the poor 
relation as his daughter. There is no getting out of it for Marlow. 
He is finally conquered by Miss Hardcastle, and she stooped 
to conquer him. For his rude behaviour with Hardcastle 
the excuse is that he is under a delusion. When a hint Irom 
Hardcastle undeceives him, he is very much distressed about it. 
If he had kept his eyes and ears o.'*cn, and if he had not been 
too preoccupied with himself, he could have discovered the 
truth soon. When Hardcastle addresses him by his name, he 
supposes that he has got his name from his servants. Marlow 
in his turn thinks the landlord impudent \yhen he takes so 
much upon himself to entertain them, offering them a drink 
in which he mixes the ingredients and proposing a toast. 
Hastings also begins to find that the landlord s civilities are 
proving troublesome. The mistake is on either side. Marlow 
is not to be judged by his conduct at the supposed inn. It 
is true that he has a dual character ; there is all his dash and 
overbearance in a tavern, and there is again hi> bashfulness 
and reserve in the company of Miss Hardcastle when he knows 
her to be so. He is not the man to make love to a decent 
lady ; and the manoeuvring of Miss Hardcastle thus becomes 
necessary. 

Miss Neville: Miss Neville is of a yielding type with no 
strong personality either like Tony or Miss Hardcastle. She 
submits to the control of Mrs. Hardcastle, and would not have 
broken from it, even when there was Hastings to rescue her. 
When Hastings proposes that she should run away with him to 
France, she wavers and does not consent until Tony secures her 

jewels, another hold upon her, from his mother. Then it all 

goes wrong as Mrs. Hardcastle gets back the jewels and that 
because of Hastings' carelessness in entrusting ihem to Marlow 
who is himself distracted by his own affair. Hastings letter to 
Tony falls into the hands of Mrs. Hardcastle, and then she dis- 
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co\crs the plot of Hastings. Now it is the worst that could 
have haj'pened to Miss Neville. Mrs. Hardcastle is going to 
^ke her off to her aunt, Pedigree. Tony who has a pact with 
Hastings, renewed at this critical stage, comes to her rescue. He 
takes his mother and Miss Neville round and round in a chaise 
and finally lands them by the liorse-pond at the bottom of the 
garden. It has been a lesson to Mrs. Hardcastle, but it leaves 
Miss Neville more scared than evx;r. She becomes now more 
prudent than before. There is a chance now for Miss Neville 
to get away from the control ot Mrs. Hardcastle and choose her 
own life. But she will not part with her jewels. This is what 
she says to Hastings : “Prudence once more comes to my re¬ 
lief and I Will obey its dictates. In the moment of passion for¬ 
tune may be despised, but it ev.r produces a lasting repentance. 

I m resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastic's compassion and justice 
for redress, proves again her good angel. According to the 

wish of Miss Neville Hastings appeals to Hardcastle. Sir Charles 
loo approves the match. Miss Neville confesses to dissimulat¬ 
ing love for Tony to avoid oppression, and now desires that her 
fortune bo restored to her and she herself left free. Hardcastle 
addresses Tony and declares that he has been of age for more 
than three manths now. Mrs. Hardcastle wanted to have Miss 

Neville for Tony s wife and secure her fortune too so that it 

might not pass out of the family. Now licr scheme is defeated, 
lo be of age is a prospect, welcomed by Tony more than any¬ 
thing cl.e. He has no desire to fetter the will of Miss Neville 
So It IS liberat ion t a himself and to Miss Neville. He renoun¬ 
ces Miss N:ville formally, declaring that she is free to marry 
anybody she pleases. Miss Neville had no freedom of her own 
Bke Tony ; r/I -s. Hirde.astle had a grip upon both, and the 
di!Tercnce between the two was that Tony wanted to break away 
from Ills mativer, and Miss Neville had no alternative but to sub¬ 
mit to Mrs. Hardcastle and pose all the time that she was in 

love with Tony, while Tony repudiated her. She could how¬ 
ever, trust in Tony’s good will, and finally she owes her indepen¬ 
dence to Tony s generous impulse. Miss Neville is sensible 
enough to recognize the good nature of Tony, for she tells Miss 
Hardcastle : “It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and I'm 
sure would wish to see me married to anybody but himself.” 

Hastings : He is persuaded to come with Marlow to the 
house of Hardcastle, and he has the chance of his life here when 
he meets Miss Neville. It is Miss Neville who tells him that he 
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is at the house of Hardcastle, and not an inn. He is not how¬ 
ever going to undeceive Marlow at the moment, and he has cer¬ 
tainly been wise in this matter. Hastings has a romantic spirit, 
and proposes to Miss Neville that they should run away to 

France. Uut she wants to wait until she can get hold ot her 

iewels which are in the keeping of Mrs. Hardcastle. Hastings, 

a romantic youth as he is, bothers little about her fortune, but 

Miss Neville would not listen to him. All that he desires, as 
he tells Marlow, is Miss Neville's person, and it is his, both 
from her deceased father's consent, and her own inclination, but 
he is little interested in her fortune. He has to keep up the show 
when Marlow behaves with Hardcastle as with an innkeeper, 
but he refrains from being rude to Hardcastle. He meets later 
Mrs. Hardcastle and humours in her weakness for town fa¬ 
shions, and then he witnesses the unseemly scene between Iier 
and Tony, and offers to give Tony good office. To lony he 

praises the beauty and sensibility of Miss Neville, but Tony is 

not at all interested in Miss Neville whom his mother wants to 
thrust upon him. He would rather be rid of her. And there is 
a pact between Hastings and Tony. Tony is going to assist him 
to run away with Miss Neville, and even to secure her fortune 
for him. Later Tony hands Miss Neville's casket of jewels to 
him, and Hastings passes it on to Marlow and Marlow sends it 
by a servant to the landlady (i.e , Mrs. Hardcastle), for he knows 
nothing of Hastings' plot. The plot is later discovered by Mrs. 
Hardcastle when she reads Hastings' letter to Tony and she 
atonce decides to whip off Miss Neville to her aunt Pedigree. 
Tony rescues Miss Neville from such a fate for Hastings. 
Hastings could have now taken away Miss Neville to France, 
but she does not agree - she would rather follow the dictates 
of prudence than her passion. She is going to appeal to Mr. 
Hardcastle. And Hastings has to yield to her. It is little 
credit of his own if he finally wins Miss Neville. Hardcastle 
assists him, and that by declaring Tony of age. It is to Tony, 
that Hastings owes his happiness, and Miss Neville, both her 
deliverance from Mrs. Hardcastle and her happiness. Tony, 
now of age, formally renounce Miss Neville and her fortune 
too. She is left free to marry anybody she chooses. 

Opinion of Critics : A criticism that has often been made 
of Goldsmith's Deserted Village is that the picture of Auburn in 
its prosperity could never apply to an Irish hamlet. The same 
criticism might be applied more broadly to all liis work. To 
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inv"" "m' because in his whole experience of 

hfe he in variably read the world in terms of his own idealism! 

Smedles ‘o ^is novel, and also to his 

comedies. She Stoops to Conquer, the best known of them 

”t the "Zfp- --‘h ° 

umnk n Tw^i if”"'’ squire Tony 

J.umpkin Two travellers appear, whom Tony directs to the 
house on^.s stepfather, Nlr. IlardcasUe, as to an inn. The 

thrsi "'’om Hardcastle is expecting as 

the suitor for Ins daughter, and his friend Hastings. Hardcastle 

ecognizes them ; but Marlow and Hastings also for a time be- 

nd"h ■" “ “-k^rardca'l^is t^host 

shni L I ^ r'" servant, and behave accordingly. The 

Situation, however, favours the love-affair between mTss HnrH 

castle and Marlow ; for the latter, who hasrever been Mo t 

conquer his bashfulness with ladies of condition finds his oath 
easy with the supposed barmaid. nnus ins path 

The play is a charming idyll, in which the rough edges of the 
world arc ground smooth, in which faults turn ou? to be vinues 

actmaTwo'Id whh fidcf,^^^ copies the 

and in Vi?. ^ 1 fidelity, asm the sceneat the “Three Pigeons” 

Hardcastic’s home Tonv 

Lumpkin IS a genuine child of the soil. But the magic of come^ 

Wdham Vaughan Moody Ron Robert Morss Lovett. 

Conquer is a splendid comedy of intrigue 

incidents and highly-drawn 

turcs of eccentric characters. The central incident the mistak^Vn 
of a house for an inn, is based upon a misadventure of the' 
mithor’s youth. The comedy still holds the st^grand is a? ami 

m?fe " ,"'‘''5 ‘•'■St produced. It dfd much to kiU the 

CumbI?Lni'ai';Ken;.°^^"'‘^^' ^‘ii^--ch as those o? 

Goldsmith’s most enjoyed days had been in the ^countrTTn 
the roads ol Europe, from town to town in Ireland and from inn 
to inn. How happy they were is shown by the directnessTith 
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which they go into his work. His days in town h^ad been periods 

of revelry alternating with periods of fasting. There 
hunger and hack-work ; and, remembering these, he made Hast¬ 
ings and Marlow young rich men, with no livings to eam nno 
little ambition to satisfy. Memory here received a twist but it 
is memory all the same ; joys were remembered fnd misfortunes 
only called to mind the pleasure they displaced, unli S'le Stoops 
to Conquer became a comedy of youth,’ the first since S'taDispeare. 
In it Goldsmith blended his memories into a strand of young 
men ; young men oppressed, young men delivering , young 
stockish and young men of fashion. He combined in y 
what he wanted to be (in Hastings and Marlow) ^ 

saw he had been (in Tony Lumpkin). Tli^e pleasures they enjoy 

the atmosphere they breathe, are those 

to enjoy and breathe, open-air pleasures side by side 

delights of the town. It is true that town outnumbers coun ry 
by two to one, and that Mrs. Hardcaslle complains of counuy 
dulness ; but that is the convention, and everyone ^lU 
how little news Marlow and Hastings bring wi h 

London. The fact is that if Sheridan liked 

London rendezvous for his settings (as Congreve did) > 

like Farquhar, is more at home in inns and country Houses. 

^Robert Herring* 
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She Stoops to Conquer 

OR 

THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 

A COMEDY 


DEDICATION 

TO SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Dear Sir, 


By inscTtbing this slight performance to you, I do not mean 
so much to compliment you as myself- It may do me some honour 
to triform the public, that I have lived many years in intimacy with 
you- It may serve the interests of mankind also to inform them, 
that the greatOit wit may he found in a character, without impair¬ 


ing the most unaffected piety- 

I have, particulary, reason to thonk you for your partiality to 
this performance. The undertaking, a comedy, not meTe/ 3 ' 
sentimental, was very dangerous ; and Mr, Colman who saw this 
piece in its T;arious stages, always thought it so. However, ^ I 
ventured to trust it to the public ; and though it was necessarily 
delayed till late in the season, I have every reason to be gratefuL 
1 am. 


Dear sir. 

Your most sincere 
friend and admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 



PROLOGUE 

BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ., 

Enter Mr. Woodward, dressed in black, and holding 

handkerchief to his eyes 

Excuse me, sirs, I pray-I can’t speak — 

I’m crying now-and have been all the week. 

“Tis not alone this mourning suit,” good masters : 

“I’ve that within”-for which there are no plasters! 

Pray, would you know the reason why I’m crying ? 

The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying ! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 

For as a player, I can’t squeeze out one drop. 

I am undone, that’s all - shall lose my brcad- 
I d rather, but that s nothing—lose my head. 

When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

Shuter and I shall be chief mourner here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed. 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed ! 

Poor Ned and I arc dead to all intents ; 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments ! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up. 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What shall we do ? If Comedy forsake us, 

They’ll turn us out, and no one else will take us. 

But why can’t I be moral ?—Let me try— 

My heart thus pressing—fix’d my face and eye - 


PROLOGUE 


With a sententious look, that nothing means, 

(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes), 

Thus I begin :-“All is not gold that glitters. 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters, 
When Ignorance, enters, Folly is at hand : 

Learning is better far than house and land. 

Let not your virtue trip; who trips may stumble, 

And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble. 

I give it up—morals won’t do for me ; 

To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 

One hope remains— hearing the maid was ill, 

A Doctor comes this night to show his skill. 

To cheer her heart, and give your muscles monon, 
He. in Five Draughts prepar’d, presents a potion : 
A kind of magic charm—for be assur d. 

If you will swallow it, the maid is cur d ; 

But desperate the Doctor, and her case is. 

If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 

This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives 
No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives. 
Should he succeed, you’ll give him his degree, 

If not within he will receive no fee ! 

The College, you must his pretensions back, 

Pronounce him regular, or dub him Quack. 



ACT I 

Scene I. A Chamber in an old-Jashioned House. 

Enter M(s. Hardcastle and Mr. Hardcastle 

Mrs. Hard. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very parlicular. 
Is there a creature in the whole country but ourselves, that does 
n^ot take a trip to town now and then, to rub of the rust a little? 
There s the two Miss Hoggs, and our neighbour Mr. Grigsby 
go to take a montli’s polishing every winter. * 

Hard. Ay, and bring back vanity arid affection to last 
(hem the whole year. I wonder why London cannot keep its 
own fools at home ! In my time, the follies of the town crept 
slowly among us, but now they travel faster than a stage-coach. 

Its fopperies come down not only as inside passengers but in 
the very basket. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, your times were fine times indeed : you 
have been telling us of them for many a long year. Here we 
ivc in an old rumbling mansion, that looks for all the world 
Jikcan inn, bm that wc never see company. Our best visitors 
arc old Mrs. Oddfish. the curate's wife, and little Cripplcgate. 
the lame dancing-master ; and all our entertainment your did 
stories of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. I hate 

such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Hurd And 1 love it. I love everything that’s old : old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine ; and, I 

believe Dorothy, (taking her hand), you'll own I have been 
pretty lond of an old wife. 

Mrs. Hard. Lord, Hardcastle, you’re for ever at your 
Dorothy and your old wives. You may be a Darby, but I’ll be 
no Joan. I promise you. I’m not so old as you’d make me 

money oAhar 
and^Aen 

Mrs Hard. It’s false. Mr. Hardcastle : I was but twenty 

mAfir .T"' “ 'a ^y Mr. Lumpkin, 

my first husband ; and he s not come lo years of discretion yet. 

!*• I ‘iare answer for him. Ay, you have 

taught him finely. ^ 

Mrs. Hard. No niattcr. Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. 
My son is not to live by his learning. I don’t think a boy wants 
much learning to spend fifteen hundred a year ^ 
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Hard. Learning, quotha ! A mere composition of tricks 

and mischief. . . , . 

Mrs. Hard. Humour, my dear ; nothing but humour. Come 

Mr. Hardcastie, you must allow the boy a little huraour.^ 

Hard I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond. If burning the 
footmen's shoes, frightening the maids and worrying the kittens 
be humour, he has it. It was but yesterday he fastened my wig 
to the back of my chair, and when I went to make a bow, 1 
popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle s face. 

Mrs. Hard. And am I to blame ? The poor boy was always 
too sickly to do any good. A school would be his death. 
When he comes to be a little stronger, who knows what a year 
or two’s Latin may do for him ? 

Hard. Latin for him ? A cat and fiddle. No, no : the 
alehouse and the stable are the only schools he’ll ever go to. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for 
I believe we shan’t have him long among us. Anybody that 
looks in his face may see he’s consumptive. 

Hard. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms. 

Mrs, Hard. He coughs sometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Hard. Tm actually afraid of his lungs. 

Hard. And truly so am I ; for he sometimes whoops like a 
speaking trumpet—(Tony halooing behind the scene)— O, there 
he goes—a very consumptive figure, truly. 

Enter Tony, crossing the stage 

Mrs. Hard. Tony, where are you going, my charmer ? 
Won’t you give papa and I a little of your company, lovey ? 
Tony, I’m in haste, mother ; I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hard. You shan’t venture out this raw evening, my 

dear ; you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects 

me down every moment. There is some fun going forward. 

Hard. Ay, the alehouse, the old place ; I thought so. 

Mrs. Hard. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony, Not low, neilher. There’s Dick Muggins the exci^- 
man, Jack Slang, the horse doctor, little Aminadab that grinds 
the music box, and Tom Twist that spins the pewter platter. 
Mrs. Hard. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one night 

at least. 
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Tony. As for disappointing them I should not so much 
mind but I can’t abide to disappoint myself. 

Mrs. Hard. (Detaining him) You shan’t go. 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs Hard. I say you shan’t. 

Tony. We’ll see which is strongest, you or I. 

[Exit, hauling her out. 

Hard. (Alone) Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each 
other. But is not the whole age in a combination to drive sensd 
and discretion out of doors ? There’s my pretty darling Kate : 
the fashions of the times have almost infected her too. By liv¬ 
ing a year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze and French, 
frippery as the best of them. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle 

' Hard, Blessings on my pretty innocence ! dressed out as 
usual, my Kate. Goodness ! What a quantity of superfluous" 
silk hast thou got about thee, girl ! I could never teach the* 
fools of this age, that the indigent world could be clothed out 
of the trimmings of the vain. 

Miss Hard. You know our agreement, sir. You allow me 
the morning to receive and pay visits, and to dress in ray own 
ihanner ; and in the evening I put on my house-wife’s dress to 
please you. 

Hard. Well, remember, I insist on the terms of our agree¬ 
ment ; and by the by, I believe I shall have occasion to try your 
obedience this very evening. 

I 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir. I don’t comprehend your mean- 
ing. 

Hard. Then to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the young 
gentleman I have chosen to be your husband from town thi^. 
very day. I have his father’s letter, in which he informs me his 
son is set out, and that he intends to follow himself shortly 
after. 

Miss Hard. Indeed ! I wish I had known something of 
this before. Bless me, how shall I behave? It’s a thousand 
to one I shan’t like him ; our meeting w^ll be so formal, and so 
like a thing of business, that I shall find no room for friendship^ 
or esteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child. I’ll never control your 
choice ; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the 
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son of ray old friend. Sir Charles Marlow of 
heard rae talk so often. The young gentleman has been bred 
a scholar, and is designed for an employment service of 

his country. I am told he’s a man of an excellent under 

Standing. 

Miss Hard. Is he ? 

Hard. Very generous. . 

Miss Hard. 1 believe I shall like him. 

Hard. Young and brave. 

Miss Hard. I’m sure I shall like him. 

Hard. And very handsome. . 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, say no more (feissing his hand), 

^ And'o Lol'n all, Kate, he’s one of the most bash- 

^ry^oulZe^-'to'^Lmh^a^ain. That word 
‘res^redPhatundone'all the rest of his -complishrnents. A 

reserved lover, it is said, always makes a 

Hard On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in a 

brerst thatVs not enriched with noble virtues. It was the very 

feature in his character that first struck me. 

Miss Hard. He must have more striking features to catch 

me, I promise you. However, if he be so young so handsome 

and so everything as you mention, I believe he 11 do still. I 

think I’ll have him. t.,. 

Hard. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It s more 

than an even wager he may not have you. -p 9 

Miss Hard. My dear papa, why will you ' 

Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking ray heart at his ndiTer- 

ence. I’ll only break my glass for its ° 

newer fashion, and look out for some less diiBcult admirer 

Hard. Bravely resolved 1 In the rneantime 1 " 
the servants for his reception : as we seldom 
want as much training as a company of recru 

^“^Mi^s^Hard. [Alone] Lud, this news of P^P®’® P"‘® 
in a flutter. Young, handsome : these he put la » P 

them foremost. Sensible, good-natured ; 1 like al . 
then reserved, and sheepish ; that’s much agains * j 
can’t he be cured of his timidity, by being taught P 

of his wife ? Yes, and can’t I—But I vow I m disposing of the 

husband before I have secured the lover. 
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Enter Miss Neville 

Miss Haril. I'm glad you’re come, Neville my dear. Tell 
me, Consiance. how do 1 look this evening ? Is there any¬ 
thing whimsical about me ? Is it one of my well looking days, 
child ? Am I in face today ? 

Miss Nev. Perfectly, my dear. Yet now I look again— 
bless nte !—sure no accident has happened among the canary 
birds or the gold fishes ? Has your brother or the cat been 
meddling ? or has the last novel been too moving ? 

Miss Hard. No ; nothing of all this. I have been threa¬ 
tened—1 can scarce get it out—I have been threatened with a 
lover ! 

Miss Nev. And his name— 

Miss Hard. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed ! 

Miss Hard. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Mis'. Nev. As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr, Has¬ 
tings, my admirer. They arc never asunder. 1 believe you 
must have seen him when \vc lived in town. 

Miss Hard. Never. 

Miss Nev. He’s a very singular character. I assure you. 
Among women of reputation and virtue he is the modestest man 
alive ; but his acquaintance give him a very dilTcrcnt character 
among creaiures of another stamp : you understand me. 

Miss Hard. An odd character, indeed, I shall never be 
able to manage him. What shall I do ? Pshaw, think no more 
of him, but trust to occurrences for success. But how goes on 
your own alTnir, my dear ? Has my mother been courting you 
for my brother 'Pony as usual ? 

Miss Nev. I have just come from one of our agreeable 
tctc-a-ictes. She has been saying a hundred tender things, and 
setting off her pretty monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hard. And her partiality is such, that she actually 
thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no small temptation. 
Besides, as she has the sole management of it. I'm not surpris¬ 
ed to see her unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly consists in 
jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But at any rate if ray 
dear Hastings be but constant, 1 make no doubt to be loo hard 
for her at last. However, I let her suppose that I am in love 
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with her son ; and she never once dreams that ray affections 
are fixed upon another. 

Miss Hard. My good brother holds out stonily. I could 
almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It’s a good-natured creature at bottom, and I’m 
sure would wish to see me married to anybody but himself. 
But my aunt’s bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round the 
improvements. Allons ! Courage is necessary, as our affairs, 
are critical. 

Miss Hard. ‘Would it were bed-time and all were well.’ 

[Exeunt 


Scene II. An Alehouse room 


Several shabby Fellows with punch and tobacco : Tony at the 
head of the table, a little higher than the rest ; a mallet in his 
hand. 

Omnes, Hurrea ! hurrea ! hurrea ! bravo ! 

First Fel. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 

The ’squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Omnes. Ay, a song, a song ! 

Tony. Then I’ll sing you gentlemen, a song I made upon 
this alehouse, the Three Pigeons. 

SONG 

Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain. 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning. 

Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives genus a belter discerning. 

Let them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians ; 

Their Quis, and their Ques and their Quods, 

They’re all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

When methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
ril wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skinful. 

But when you come down with your pence. 

For a slice of their scurvy religion, 

I’ll leave it to all men of sense. 

But you, my good friend are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
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Then come, but the jorum about, 

'2\nd let us be merry and clever. 

Our hearts and our liquors are stout. 

Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 

Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons 
uBut of ail the gay birds in the air, 

Here s a health to tlie Three Jolly Pigeons ! 

Toroddle, loroddle, toroll. 

Omnes. Bravo, bravo. 

1-irst. Ffl. The ’squire has got spunk in him. 

Second I*el. I loves to hear him sing, bekays he never ^’ives 
us nothing that’s low. ® 

Third I'el. O damn anything that's low, I cannot bear it. 

Fourth Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel thing anytime: 
jf so be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 

Third Fel. I likes the maxum of it. Master Muggins. What, 
though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentle¬ 
man tor all that. May this be my poison, it my bear ever dan¬ 
ces but to the very genteelest of tunes ; “Water Parted,” or the 
Minuet in “Ariadne.” 

Second Fel. What a pity it is the ’squire is not come to 
his own. It would be well for all the publicans within ten 
miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod. and so it would. Master Slang. I’d then show 
what it was to keep choice of company. 

Second Pel. O ! he takes after his own father for that. To 
be sure, old 'Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I ever 
set my eyes on. For winding the straight horn, or beaiin^ a 
thicket for a hare, or a wench, he never had his fellow. It was 
a saying in the place that he kept the best horses, dogs, and 

girls in ihc whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age. Fll be no bastard. I 
promise you. 1 have been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the 
Miller’s grey marc to begin with. But come, my boys, drink 
about and be merry, for you pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, 
whai’s the matter ? 

Enter Landlord 

Land. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the door. 
They have lost their way upo’ the forest ; and they are talking 
something about Mr. Hardcaslle. 
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Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be the gentle¬ 
man that’s coming down to court my sister. Do they seem to be 
Londoners ? 

Land. I believe they may. They look woundilylike French¬ 
men. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, I’ll set them right 
in a twinkling [Exit Landlord ] Gentlemen as they mayn’t be 
good enough company for you, step down for a moment, and 
I’ll be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. [Exeunt mob ] 

Tony. [Alone] Father-in-law has been calling me whelp and 
hound this half year. Now, if I pleased, I could be so revenged 
on the old grumbletonian. But then I’m afraid—atraid of 
what ? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a year and let 
him frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord conducting Marlow and Hastings 

Marl. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we had of 
it ! We were told it was but forty miles across the country,^ 
and we have come above threescore. 

Hast. And all Marlow, from that unaccountable reserve 
of yours, that would not let us inquire more frequently on the 
way. 

Marl. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself under 
an obligation to every one I meet, and often stand the chance 
of an unmannerly answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely to receive 
any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told you have 
been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle in these parts. Do you 
know what part of the country you are in ? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for in¬ 
formation. 

Tony. Nor the way you came ? 

Hast. No, sir, but if you can inform us— 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you 
are going, nor where you are, nor the road you come, the first 
thing, I have to inform you, is, that—you have lost your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, I may be so bold as to ask the 

place from whence you came? 

Marl. Thai’s not necessary towards directing us where we 

are to go. 
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Tony. No offence ; but question for question is all fair, 
you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a 
cross grain’d, old-fashioned, wliimsical fellow, with an ugly face, 
a daughter, and a pretty son ? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman ; but he has the 
family you mention. 

Tony, The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative 
maypole ; the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, every¬ 
body is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The daughter is 
said to be well-bred and beautiful ; the son ! an awkward booby 
reared up and spoiled at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he hem !—Then, gentlemen, all 1 have to tell 
you is, that you won*t reach Mr. Hardcusile’s house this night, 

I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

loiiy. It’s a damn’d long dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous 
way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcasile’s 1 
[Win/dng upon the Landlord.] Ilardcaslle’s, of Quagmire Marsh ; 
you understand me. 

Land. Master Hardcastle's Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you’re 
come a deadly wrong ! When you came to the bottom of the 
hill, you sliould Iiave cross’d down Squash Lane. 

Marl. Cross down Squash Lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, till came 
to four roads. 

Marl. Come to where four roads meet ? 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Marl. O, sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack Skull Common : there must look 
sharp lor the track of the wheel, and go forward till you come 
to farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’s barn, you 
are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and then to the 
right about again, till you find out the old mill— 

Marl. Zounds, man ! We could as soon find out the 
longitude ! 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow ? 

Marl. This house promises but a poor reception ; though 
perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 
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Land. Alack, niasler, we have but one spare bed in the 

v,ho^eJ.ouse^ni to my knowledge, thafs taken up by three 
lodgers already. [After a pause, 

certed.] 1 have hit it. DonT you think. Stingo, our 

could accommodate the gentlemen by the tire-side, wi 
chairs and a bolster ? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the nre-side. . i » 

Marl And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you ? Then, let me see-what d you go 
on a mile further, to the Buck’s Head ; the old Buck s Head 
the hill, one of the best inns in the whole country . 

Hast. O ho 1 so we have escaped an adventure tor 

"'^Land°"'lApjrt to Tony-l Sure, you ben’t sending them to 

your father’s as an inn, be you ? 

Tony. Mum, you fool, you. Let them find that out ITo 

them.] You have only to keep on straight till y 

come to a large old house by the road side. You 11 see a pa r 
of large horns over the door. That s the sign. i P 

yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can t m 

‘'’%ony.' No, no, but I’ll tell you, though the ‘‘‘"dlord is rich, 

and going to leave off business ; s®, ^ he“ for 

gentleman, saving your presence, he’ll 

living you his company ; and, ecod, if you mind he II 

persuade you that his mother was an alderman, and 

^“^Tand^ ’’AUoublesome old blade, to be sure ; but he keeps 

as good wines and beds as any in the whole . 

Marl. Well, if he supplies us with u say ? 

farther connexion. We are to turn to the ng , ^vself and 

Tony. No, no ; straight forward. 111 step mys , 

show you a piece of the way. ITo the Landlor ) . [Eaeunt. 

ACT IT 

Scene. An old fashioned House 
Enter Hardcastle,/oHouJcd by three or/our 

awkward Servants 

Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table exercise 
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I have been teaching you these three days. You all know your 

posts and your places, and can show that you have been used 

to good company, without ever stirring from home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

Hard. When company come you are not to pop out and 

stare, and then run in again, like trighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn, 
nre to make a show at the side-table ; and you, Roger, whom 
J have advanced from the plough, arc to place yourself behind 
my chair. But you’re not to stand so, with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, Roger ; 
and from your head, you blockhead, you. Sec how Diggory 
carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, indeed, but that’s 
no great matter. 

Dig. Ay mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my 
hands this way, when 1 was upon drill for the militia. And so 
being upon drill— 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must 
be all attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, and not 
think of talking ; you must sec us drink, and not think of drink¬ 
ing ; you must see us cat. and not think of eating. 

Dig. By the laws, your worship, that’s perfectly impossible. 
Whenever Diggory sees yc eating going forward, ecod, he’s 
always wishing for a mouthful himself. 

Hard. Blockhead ! Is not a bellyful in the kitchen as 

good as a bellyful in the parlour ? Stay your stomach with 
that reflection. 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship. I’ll make a shift to stay 
my stomach with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are loo talkative.—Then, if I happen 
to say a good thing, or tell a good story at table, you must not 
all burst out a-laughing, as if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell the story of 
Ould Grouse in the gun-room : I can’t help laughing at that— 
he he ! he ! lor the soul of me. We have laughed at that 
these twenty years—ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! The story is a good one. Well, honest 
Diggory, you may laugh at that—but still remember to be 
attentive. Suppose one of the company should call for a glass 
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of wine how will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if you 
please. ITo Diggory —Eh, why don’t you move ? 

Di<» Ecod, your worship. I never have courage till I see 
theearables and drinkables brought upo’ the table, and then 

I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ? 

First Serv. I’m not to leave this pleace. 

Second Serv. I’m sure it’s no pleace of mine. 

Third Serv. Nor mine, for sarlain. 

Dig. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numskulls ! and so while, like your betters, you 
are quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved. O you 
dunces ! I find I must begin all over again—But don t 1 ^ 

coach drive into the yard ? To your posts, you block-heads. 
I’ll go in the meantime, and give my old friend’s son a hearty 
reception at the gate. [Exit Hardcastle. 

Dig. By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out ot my 
head. 

Roger. I know that my place is to be everywhere. 

First Serv. Where the devil is mine ? 

Second Serv. My pleace is to be no where at all ; and so 
I’ze go about ray business. 

(Exeunt Servants, running about as if frighted, 

different ways 

Enter Servant with candles, showing in 
Marlow and Hastings^ 

Serv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome ! This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day. welcome once 
more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room, and a good fire. 
Upon my word, a very well-looking house, antique but credit¬ 
able. . ,T • * • 

Marl. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first ruin¬ 
ed the master by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy 
contributions as an inn. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries. I have often seen a good sideboard, or a mar¬ 
ble chimney-piece, though not actually put in the bill, infiame a 

reckoning confoundedly. , . 

Marl. Travellers, George, must pay in all places : the only 

difference is, that in good inns you pay dearly for luxuries : m 

bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 
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been often surprised, that you who have seen so much 
Of the world, with your natural good sense, and your many op¬ 
portunities,could never yet acquire a requisiteishare of assurance. 

Marl. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me. George, 
Where could I have learned that assurance you talk of? My 
me has been chielly spent in a college or an inn, in seclusion 

irom that lovely part of the creation that chielly teach men 
confidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly acquainted 
^ith a single modest woman—except my mother. But among 
lemalcs of another class, you know. 

Hast. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all 
conscience. 


Marl. They are of us, you know. 

Hast. Hut in the company of women of reputation I never 
saw such an idiot, such a trembler ; you look for all the world 
as It you wanted an opportunity of stealing out of the room. 


Marl. Why, man, that’s because I do want to steal out of 
the room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break the 
ice, and rattle avyay at any rate. But I don’t know how ; a single 
glance from a pair ol fine eyes has totally overset my resolution. 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty ; hut I'll be 
hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hast. If you could but '•ay half the fine things to them that 

1 have licard you lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or even a 
college bed-maker— 


Marl. Why. George, I can't say fine things to them ; they 
ireeze. they petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a burn¬ 
ing mountain, or some such bagatelle ; but, to me, modest 

woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most tremendous 
object of the whole creation. 


Hast. Ha ! ha ! ha ! At this rate, man, how can you ever 
expect to marry ? 

Marl. Never ; unless, as among kings and princes, my bride 
were to be courted by proxy. It indeed, like an Eastern bride¬ 
groom, one were to be introduced to a wile he never saw before, 
H'might be endured. But to go through all the terrors of a 
formal courtship, together with the episode of aunts, grand¬ 
mothers, and cousins; and at last to blurt out the broad staring 
question of “Madam, will you marry me?" No, no that’s a 
strain much above me, 1 assure you. 
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Hast. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving to the 
lady you are come down lo visit at the request of your taiher . 

Marl. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low, ans¬ 
wer yes or no to all her demands—But for the rest, I don t 
think I shall venture to look in her face till 1 see ray father’s 

again. , c ■ a . r. 

Hast. I’m surprised that one who is so warm a iriena can 

be so cool a lover. 

Marl. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief induce¬ 
ment down was to be instrumental in forwarding your happiness, 
not my own. Miss Neville loves you, the family don’t know 
you ; as my friend you are sure of a reception, and let honour 
do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow I But I'll suppress the emotion. 
Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you 
should be the last man in the world I would apply to for assis¬ 
tance. But Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is mine, 
both from her deceased father's consent and her own inclination. 

Marl. Happy man ! You have talents and art to captivate 
any woman. I’m doom’d to adore the sex, and yet to converse 
with the only part of it I despise. This stammer in my address 
and this awkward prepossessing visage of mine can never 
permit me to soar above the reach of a milliners’ ’prentice, or 
one of the duchesses of Drury-Iane. Pshaw ! this fellow here 
to interrupt us ! 

Enter Hardcastle 

Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily welcome. 
Which IS Mr. Marlow ? Sir, you are heartily welcome. It’s 
not my way, you see, lo receive my friends with my back to the 
fire. I like to give them a hearty reception in the old style at 
my gate. I like to see their horses and trunks taken care of. 

Marl. (Aside) He has got our names from the servants 
already. (To him). We approve your caution and hospitality, 
sir. (To Hastings). I have been thinking of changing our 
travelling dresses in the morning. I am grown confoundedly 
ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony in this 
house. 

Hast. I fancy, George, you’re right : the first blow is halt 
the battle. I intend opening the campaign with the white and 
gold. 
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Hard. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen—pray be 
under no constraint in this house. This is liberty-hail, gentle- 
luen. You may do just as you please here. 

Marl. Yet, George, it we open the campaign too fiercely 
at first, we may want ammunition before it is over. I think to 
reserve the embroidery to secure a retreat. 


Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in 

mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to besiege 
Denain, He first summoned the garrison— 

Don t you think the Ventred'or waistcoat will do with 
the plain brown ? 

Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which might consist 

ol about five thousand men— 

Hast. I think not : brown and yellow mix but very poorly. 

Hard. I say. gentlemen as I was telling you, he summoned 

the garrison, which might consist of about five thousand men — 
(Vlarl. The girls like finery. 

Hard. Which might consist of about five thousand men, 
well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other implements 
of war. Now, says the Duke of Marlborough to George 
Brooks that stood next to him—you must have heard of George 
Brooks—I’ll pawn my dukedom, says he. but 1 take that 
garrison, without spilling a drop of blood, so— 

Marl. What, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of 

punch in the mean time ; it would help us to carry on the siege 
with vigour. ^ 

1 • sir ! (.Aside) This is the most unaccountable 

kind of modesty I ever met with. 

Marl. Yes, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, after our 
journey, will be comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, you know. 
Hard. Here’s a cup, sir. 

Marl. (Aside). So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will only 
let us have just what he pleases. 

Hard. {Taking the cup). I hope you’ll find it to your mind. 
J have prepared it wiih my own hands, and I believe you'll own 
the ingredients are lolcrable. Will you be so good as to pledge 
me, sir ? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquaintance. 


Marl. (Aside), 
a character, and 1’ 
you. 


[Drinfes. 

A very impudent fellow this 1 but he’s 
humour him a little. Sir, my service to 

[Drinfes. 
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Hast. (Aside). 1 see this fellow wants to give us his com¬ 
pany, and forgets that he's an innkeeper, before he has learned 
to be a gentleman. 

Marl. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 

I suppose you have a good deal of business in this part of the 
country. Warm work, now and then, at elections, I suppose. 

Hard. No, sir, 1 have long given that work over. Since 
our belters have hit upon the expedient of electing each other, 
there is no business ‘‘for us that sell ale”. 

Hast. So, then, you have no turn for politics, I find. 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I freited 
myself about the mistakes of government, like other people ; 
but finding myself every day grow more angry, and the govern¬ 
ment growing no better, I left it to mend itselt. Since then 
1 no more trouble my head about Hydcr Aliy, or Ally Cawn, 
that about Ally Croaker. Sir, my service to you. 

Hast. So that with eating above stairs, and drinking below, 
receiving your friends within, and amusing them without, you 
lead a good pleasant bustling life of it. 

Hard. 1 do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. Half 
the differences of the parish are adjusted in this very parlour. 

Marl. [Ajter drinking.) And you have an argument in your 
cup, old gentleman, better than any in Westminster Hail. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philosophy. 

Marl. (Aside) Well, that is the first lime I ever heard of 
an inn-keeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you attack 
them on every quarter. If you find their reason manageable, 
you attack it with your philosophy ; if you find they have no 
reason, you attack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
philosopher. [Drinks, 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you, ba ! ha ! Your gene¬ 
ralship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he fought 
the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Marl. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it’s 
almost time to talk about supper. What has your philosophy 
got in the house for supper ? 

Hard. For supper, sir ; [Aside] Was ever such a request 
to a man in his own house ? 

Marl. Yes, sir, supper, sir ; I begin to feel an appetite, I 
shall make devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise you 

1^016 
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Hard. [Aside] Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes 
beheld. [To hind Why, really, sir, as for supper 1 canT well 
tell. My Doroihy and ihe cook-maid settle these things between 
them. I leave these things entirely to them. 

Marl. You do, do you ? 

Hard. Entirely. By the bye I believe they are in actual 
consultation upon what’s for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Marl. Then 1 beg they’ll admit me as one of their privy 
council. It’s a way I have got. When I travel, I always choose 
to regulate my own supper. Let the cook be called. No offence, 

1 hope, sir. 

Hard. O no, s:r, none in the least ; yet I don’t know how ; 
our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communicative upon 
these occasions. Should we send for her, she might scold us 
all out of the house. 

Hast. Let’s sec your list of the larder then. 1 ask it as a 
favour. I always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Marl. [To llardcastle, who looks at them with surprise]. Sir, 
lie’s very right, and it’s my way too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's supper ; I believe 
it’s drawn out—Your manner, Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind 
of uncle. Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of his, that no man 
was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 

Hast. [.Aside.] All upon the high rope ! His uncle a colo¬ 
nel ! We shall soon hear of his mother being a Justice of the 
peace. Bui let’s licar tlic bill of lare. 

Marl. [Pertisingl What's here? For the first course, for 
the second course, for the dessert. The devil, sir ; do you think 
we have brought down a whole Joiners’ Company, or the 
corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a supper ? Two or 
three little things, clean and comfortable will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 

Marl. [Residing] For the first course, at the top, a pig, 
and prune sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say. 

Marl, And damn your prune sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig 
with prune sauce is very good eating. 

Marl. At the bottom a calf’s longue and brains. 
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Hast. Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, I 
don’t like them. 

Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves, 1 do. 

Hard. [Asidel Tlie impudence confounds me. fTo them] 
Gentlemen, you are my guests ; make what alterations you 
please. Is there anything else you wish to retrench or alter, 
gentlemen ? 

Marl. Item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a Flo¬ 
rentine, a shaking pudding, and a dish of tifF-tafF-tafFety cream. 

Hast. Confound your made dishes ; I shall be as much at 
a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at the 
French ambassador’s table. I’m for plain eating. 

Hard. l*m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you like, 
but if there be anything you have a particular fancy to— 

Marl. Why, really. Sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another. Send us 
what you please. So much for supper. And now to see that 
our beds are aired and properly taken care of. 

Hard. 1 entreat you’ll leave that to me. You shall not stir 
a step. 

Marl. Leave that to you ! I protest, sir, you must excuse 
me I always look to these things myself. 

Hard. I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy on that 
head. 

Marl. You see I'm resolv’d on it. (Aside) A very trouble¬ 
some fellow this, as I ever met with. 

Hard. Well, sir. I’m resolved at least to attend you. (.Aside) 
This may be modern modesty, but I never saw anything look 
so like old-fashioned impudence. 

{Exeunt Marlow and Hardcasile. 

Hast. (Alone) So I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at those assiduities 
which are meant to please him ? Ha ! what do 1 see ? Miss 
Neville, by all that’s happy ! 

Enter Miss Neville 

Miss Nev. My dear Hastings ! To what unexpected good 
fortune, to what accident, am I to ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Rather let me ask the same question, as I could 
never hope to meet ray dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Nov. An inn ! Sure you mistake ; my aunt, my guar¬ 
dian, lives here. What could induce you to think this house an 
inn ? 
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Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I comedown, 
and I, have been sent here to an inn, I assure you. A young 
fellow, whom we accidentally met at a house hard by directed 
us hither. 

Miss Nev. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful cousin’s 
tricks, of whom you have heard me talk so often ; ha! ha! ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for you ? He of whom 
I have just such apprelicnsions ? 

Miss Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, I assure 
you. You’d adore him, if you know how heartily he despises me. 
My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken to court me for 
him, and actually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler ! You must know, niy Cons¬ 
tance. I have just seized this happy opportunity of my friend’s 
visit here to get admittance into the family. The horses that 
carried us down are now fatigued with their journey, but they’ll 
soon be refreshed ; and then, if my dearest girl will trust in 
her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be landed in France, where 
even among slaves the laws of marriage arc respected. 

Miss Nev. I have often told you, that though ready to 
obey you, I yet should leave my little fortune behind with 
reluctance. The greatest part of it was left me by my uncle, 
the Indian director, and chichy consists in jewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear them. I fancy 
Tm very near succeeding. The instant they are put into my 
possession, you shall find me ready to make them and myself 
yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles ! Your person is all I desire. In 
the mean time, my friend Marlow must not be let into his 
mistake. I know the strange reserve of his temper is such, that 
if abruptly informed of it. he would instantly quit the house 
before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss Nev, Hut how shall we keep him in the deception? 
Miss Hardcasile is just returned from walking ; what if we still 
continue to deceive him ?—This, this way— [They con/er. 

Enter Marlow 

Marl. The assiduities of these good people tease me be¬ 
yond bearing. My host seems to think it ill manners to leave 
me alone, and so he claps not himself, but his old-fashioned 
wife on my back. They talk of coming to sup with us too ; 
and then I suppose, we are to run the "gauntlet through all the 
rest of the family—What have we got here ! 
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Hast. My dear Charles ! Let me congratulate you !—The 
most fortunate accident !—Who do you think is just alighted ? 

Marl, Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy. Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville 
Oive me leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your 
acquaintance. Happening to dine in the neighbourhood they 
^lled on their return to take fresh horses here. Miss 
Hardcastle has just stepped into the next room, and will be 
back m an instant. Wasn’t it lucky ? eh ! 


^ Marl. [Aside] I have been mortified enough of all cons¬ 
cience, and here comes something to complete ray embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate thine in the 

Marl. Oh ! yes. Very fortunate—a most joyful encounter— 
but our dresses, George, you know are in disorder—What 
II we should postpone the happiness till to-morrow ?—To-mor¬ 
row at her own house. It will be every bit as convenient—and 
rather more respectful—To-morrow let it be. [Offering to go. 

Miss Nev. By no means. Your ceremony will displease 
her. The disorder of your dress will show the ardour of your 

impatience. Besides, she knows you are in the house, and will 
permit you to see her. 

Marl. O ! the devil ! how shall I support it ? Hem ! hem ! 
Hastings, you must not go. You are to assist me, you know.* 
1 shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Yet hang it ’ I’ll take 
courage. Hem ! 

Hast. Pshaw, man ! it’s but the first plunge, and all’s over 
bne s but a woman, you know. 

Marl. And of all women, she that I dread most to encoun¬ 
ter. 


Enter Miss Hardcastle, as returned from walking ; 

a bonneti etc. 

Hast. [Introducing them] Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Marlow. 
I m proud of bringing two persons of such merit together, that 
only want to know to esteem each other. ’ 


Miss Hard. [Aside] Now for meeting my modest gentle¬ 
man with a demure face, and quite in his own manner. [After 
a pause, in which he appears very uneasy and disconcerted] I’m 

glad of your safe arrival, sir, I’m told you had some accidents 
by the way. 
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Marl. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, madam, 
a good many accidents but should be sorry—madam~or rather 
glad—of any accidents—that arc so agreeably concluded. Hem . 

Hast. [To him] You never spoke better in your whole life. 

Keep it up and Til insure you the victory. , u . 

Miss Hard. Tm afraid you flatter, sir. You that have 
seen so much of the finest company, can find little entertain¬ 
ment in an obscure corner of the country. 

Marl. [Gathering courage.] I have lived, indeed, in the world 
madam ; but 1 have kept very little company. 1 have been but 
an observer upon life, madam, while others were enjoying it. 
Miss Ncv. But that, 1 am told is the way to enjoy it at 

l^st 

Hast. [To him.] Cicero never spoke better. Once more, 

and you are confirmed in assurance for ever. 

Marl. [To him.] Hem. Stand by me, then, and when I m 

down, throw in a word or two, to set me up again. 

Miss Hard. An observer, like you, upon life were, I fear, 
disaggreeably employed, since you must have had much more 

to censure than to approve. . u 

Marl. Pardon me, madam, I was always willing to be 

amused The folly of most people is rather an object of mirth 


than uneasiness. . 

Hast. [To him.] Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well m 

vour whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, 1 sec that you and 

Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. 1 believe our 

being here will but embarrass the interview. 

Marl. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your com¬ 
pany of all things. [To him] Zounds ! George, sure you 

won’t go ? how can you leave us ? 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversation so we ll 
retire to the next room. [To him] You don’t consider man, 
that we arc to manage a little tete-a-tete of our own. [Exeunt. 

Miss Hard. [A/tcr a pause] But you have not been wholly an 
observer, 1 presume, sir ; the ladies, 1 should hope, have 

employed some part of your addresses. 

Marl. [Relapsing into timidity.] Pardon me, madam, I 

T_ \ _as yet—yet have studied—only—to—deserve them. 

Miss Hard. And that, some say, is the very worst way 


to obtain them. 
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Marl. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only 
with the more grave and sensible part of the sex. But I’m 
afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss Hard. Not at all, sir, there is nothing I like so much 
as grave conversation myself ; I could hear it for ever. Indeed 
I have often been surprised how a man of sentiment could ever 

admire those light airy pleasures where nothing reaches the 
heart. 

Marl. It’s a disease of the mind, madam. In the variety 

of tastes there must be some who, wanting a relish—for —urn— 
a—um. 

Miss Hard. 1 understand you, sir. There must be some, 

who, wanting a relish for refined pleasure, pretend to despise 

what they are incapable of tasting. 

Marl. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better expressed. 
And I can’t help observing—a— 

Miss Hard. [Aside.] Who could ever suppose this fellow 

impudent upon some occasions ? [To hityi] You were goinc 
to observe, sir— 

Marl. I was observing, madam—I protest, madam, I forget 
what 1 was going to observe* 

Miss Hard. [Aside.] I vow and so do I. [To him] You 
were observing, sir, that in this age of hypocrisy—something 
about hypocrisy, sir. 

Marl. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are few 
who upon strict inquiry do not—a—a—a 

Miss Hard. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Marl. [Aside]. Egad ! and that's more than I do myself. 

Miss Hard. You mean that in this hypocritical age there 

are few that do not condemn in public what they practise in 

private, and think they pay every debt to virtue when th«v 
praise it. 

Marl. True, madam ; those who have most virtue in their 
bosorns. But Tm sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss Hard. Not in the least, sir ; there’s something so 

agreeable and spirited in your manner, such life and force_ 

pray, sir, go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam. I was saying—that there are some 
occasions, when a total want of courage, madam, destroys all 
Ihe—and—puts us—upon a—a—a 

Miss Hard. I agree with you entirely ; a want of courage 
upon some occasions assumes the appearance of ignorance, and 
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betrays us when we most want to excel. I beg you'll proceed. 

Marl. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam—But I see 
Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I would not intrude 
for the world. 

Miss Hard. I protest, sir, I never was more agreeably enter¬ 
tained in all my life. Pray go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam. I was—But she beckons'us to join her. 
Madam, shall 1 do myself the honour to attend you ? 

Miss Hard. Well, then, I’ll follow. 

Marl. [Aside]. This pretty smooth dialogue had done for 

nic. [Exit. 

Miss Hard. [Alone.] Ha ! ha ! ha ! Was there ever such 
a sober, sentimental interview ? I’m certain he scarce looked in 
my face the whole time. Yet, the fellow, but for his unaccount¬ 
able bashfulness, is pretty well too. He has good sense, but 
then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than igno¬ 
rance. If I could teach him a little confidence, it would be doing 
somebody that I know of a piece of service. But who is that 
somebody ? That, faith, is a question I can scarce answer. 

[Exit 

Enter Tony and Miss Neville,/ol/oiocd by Mrs. 

Hardcastlc and Hastings. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, cousin Con ? I wonder 
you’re not ashamed to be so very engaging. 

Miss Nev. I hope cousin, one may speak to one's own rela¬ 
tions and not be to blame. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to 
make me, though ; but it won’t do. I tell you. Cousin Con, 
it won’t do; sol beg you’ll keep your distance, 1 want no 

nearer relationship. 

[She/olloio-*:, coQt/etting him to the back scene. 

Miss Hard. Well ! I vow, Mr. Hastings, you are very enter¬ 
taining. There’s nothing in the world I love to talk of so 
much as London, and the fashions, though 1 was never there 
myself. 

Hast. Never there ! You amaze me. From your air and 
manner, I concluded you had been bred all your life either at 
Ranelagh, St. James’ or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Hard. O ! sir, you’re only pleased to say so. We 
country persons can have no manner at all. I’m in love with 
the town and that serves to raise me above some of our neigh¬ 
bouring rustics ; but who can have a manner, that has never 
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seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such 
places where the nobility chiefly resort ? All I can do is to 
enjoy London at second hand. I take care to know every tete-a 
tete from the Scandalous Magazine, and have ail the fashions, 
as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss Rickets of 
Crooked Lane. Pray, how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings ? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and degagee^ upon my word, 
madam. Your friseure is a Frenchman, I suppose ? 

Mrs. Hard. I protest, 1 dressed it myself from a print in the 
Ladies' Memorandum-book for the last year. 

Hast. Indeed ! Such a head in a side-box at the playhouse 


would draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress at a City 
Ball. 


Mrs. Hard. I vow, since inoculation began, there is no such 
thing to be seen as a plain woman ; so one must dress a little 
particular, or one may escape in the crowd. 


Hast. But that can never be your case, madam, in any 
dress. [Boming]. 

Mrs. Hard. Yet, what signifles my dressing when I have 
such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle : all I 
can say will never argue down a single button from his clothes. 
I have often wanted him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and 
where he was bald, to plaster it over, like my Lord Pately, with 
powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam ; for, as among the ladies 
there are none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Hard, But what do you think his answer was ? Why, 
with his usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted him to 
throw off his wig, to convert it into a tete for my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable ! At your age you may wear what you 
please and it must become you. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take to be the 
most fashionable age about town ? 

Hast. Some time ago, forty was all the mode ; but I’m told 
the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Hard. Seriously. Then I shall be too young for the 
fashion. 


Hast. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s past 
forty. For instance. Miss there, in a polite circle, would be 
considered as a child, ai a mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Hard. And yet Miss Niece thinks herself as much a 
woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the oldest of us all. 
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[ MeaZJr'inn'' ^ ‘HI you. 

Mrs* Hanl ^rl^lh ' ‘almost cracked my head, 

and beha" .!o’! ^ony. You a man 

notlr^adfa foo^ oTno long?® ’ '’" 

the minsVh^L /I"’*'’ boy, all that I’m to get for 

you in your cradle and"feH°t? /^tiucation ? 1 that have rocked 

yTStS; ^oTZ I 

oTcS'fif"">■ ““ »“PIS' 

'S'ir•/ s, ™ 5-3. ?»- - 

nil for"oli'r"?,o<i*''“" ' “ ' "“"'1 « 

^ ^tid my good alone then Snnh. 

b.ng tins way when I’m in spirits. IfYm to have any A 
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let it come of itself; not to keep dinging it, dinging into 

one so. - , • 

Mrs. Hard. That’s false : I never see you when you re m 

spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouse or kennel. I m 

never to be delighted with your agreeable wild notes, unieeling 

monster I , -i^ r 

Tony. Ecod ! mamma, your own notes are the wildest ot 

the two. , , 

Mrs. Hard. Was ever the like ? But I see he wants to break 

my heart, I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young gentle¬ 
man a little. I’m certain I can persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs. Hard. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, my love. 
You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my situation ; was 
ever poor woman so plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, provo¬ 
king, undutiful boy ? 

[E.rennt Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss Neville. 
Tony. (Singing). “There was a young man riding by, and 
fain would have his will. Raing do didlo dee.” Don t mind 
her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort of her heart. I have 
seen her and sister cry over a book for an hour together ; and 
they said they liked the book the better the more it made them 
cry. 

Hast. Then you’re no friend to the ladies, I find, my 
pretty young gentleman. 

Tony. That’s as I find’um. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare 
answer ? And yet she appears to me a pretty well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don't know her as well as I. 
Ecod ! know every inch about her ; and there s not a more 
bitter cantankerous toad in all Christendom. 

Hast. (Aside). Pretty encouragement this for a lover . 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. She has as 
many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day s 
breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she s with her play¬ 
mate, site’s as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her that charms 

me. ^ 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, and 

you’re in a ditch. 
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alTowhS'some be“ai,ty.'°'" ‘’'=‘'>“‘^>-^65, 

could you b?irsee^BctBoun^ ' 

talk of beauty, Ecod » she h-tc these parts, you might then 

cheeks broad and red ^Vn In r 

bitter bargain oTyour^ilind^^?^*^ ^ would take this 

^ony. Anon. 

would take her’? a friend, for who 

hereto Fnin'^e',’and y^u sbluf'' T’ '^hip 

Tony. Assist von p a , ."1°^ of her. 

^'0°^)- I'll clap a piir^ o°Ani '“** ‘'‘‘“P ""y 

on oirln' : <=haise that shall 


'■•undlc you oir in a tw nU° ‘=haise that 

her fortune beside in iewels®th^1^ i’’® “ P"''* 

Sy Snti^ SeVlTdrspirit 

>pirn w„„ £< 3 you .hall 

“We arc the boys ' (Smgmg.) 

That fears no noise 

Where the thundering cannons roar.” 

ACT III [Ei-eunt. 

Scene —The same 

Ilinl ur, ^'"■‘'easlle, alone 

commendinri is'son al ‘‘tby re- 

spoke with r^ongue HThisTen'"' “’at ever 

by the fireside afready He took ‘’'’air 

and desired me to sec them ^oois m the parlour, 

*^now how his impudence -ifT'nt <^csirous to 

Jy be shocked at ft ^ daughter. She will certain- 

Hard. \£'irnw‘Kamov's"'*''’ 

as I bade you ; and^.: I bd'^frr^^^^ftt^’g 
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Miss Hard. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying your com¬ 
mands ; that I take care to observe them without ever debating 
their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, 
particularly when I recommended my modest gentleman to you 
as a lover today. 

Miss Hard. You taught me to expect something extraordi- 
ttary, and I find the original exceeds the description. 

Hard. I was never so surprised in my life ! He has quite 
confounded all my faculties ! 

Miss Hard. I never saw anything like it : and a man of the 
world too ! 

Hard. Ay, he learned it all abroad—what a fool was I, to 
think a young man could learn modesty by travelling. He might 
as soon learn wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Hard. It seems all natural to him. 

Hard. A good deal assisted by bad company and a French 

dancing-master. 

Miss Hard. Sure you mistake, papa ! A French dancing- 
master could never have taught him that timid look—that awk¬ 
ward address—that bashful manner— 

Hard. Whose look ? whose manner, child ? 

Miss Hard, Mr. Marlow’s : his mauvaise honte, his timidity 
struck me at the first sight. 

Hard. Then your first sight deceived you ; for I think him 
one of the most brazen first sights that ever astonished my 

senses. 

Miss Hard. Sure, sir, you rally ! I never saw any one so 

modest. 

^ Hard. And can you be serious ? I never saw such a boun- 
pmg, swaggering puppy since I was born. Bully Dawson was 
but a fool to him 

Miss Hard. Surprising ! He met me with a respectful bow, 
u stammering voice and a look fixed on the ground. 

Hard. He‘met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a 
that made my blood freeze again. 

Miss Hard. He treated me with diffidence and respect ; cen¬ 
sured the manners of the age ; admired the prudence of girls 
th iuughed ; tired me with apologies for being tiresome ; 

inen left the room with a bow, and “Madam, I would not for 
the world detain you.” 
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Hard. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before ; 
asked twenty questions ; and never waited for an answer ; inter¬ 
rupted my best remarks with some silly pun ; and when I was 
in my best story of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
he asked if I had not a good hand at making punch. Yes, 
Kate, he asked your father if he was a maker of punch ! 

Miss Hard. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Hard. If he be what he has shown himself, I’m determined 
he shall never have my consent. 

Miss Hard. And if he be the sullen thing I take him, he 
shall never have mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we agree—to reject him. 

M iss Hard. Yes : but upon conditions. For if you should 
find him less impudent, and I more presuming—if you find him 
more respectful, and I more importunate—1 don’t know—the 
fellow is well enough for a man—Certainly, we don’t meet many 
such at a horse-race in the country. 

Hard. If we should find him so—But that’s impossible. The 
first appearance has done my business. I’m seldom deceived in 
that. 

Miss Hard. And yet there may be many good qualities un¬ 
der that first appearance. 

Hard. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outside to her taste, 
she then sets about guessing the rest of his furniture. With her, 
a smooth face stands for good sense, and a genteel figure for 
every virtue. 

Miss Hard. 1 hope, sir, a conversation begun with a compli¬ 
ment to my good sense, won't end with a sneer at my under¬ 
standing ? 

Hard. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can 
find the art of reconciling contradictions, he may please us 
both, perhaps. 

Miss Hard. And as one of us must be mistaken what if 
we go to make further discoveries ? 

Hard. Agreed. But depend on ’t I’m in the right. 

Miss Hard. And depend on't I’m not much in the wrong. 

[ £;reunt. 

Enter Tony, running in uiit/i a caskeU 

Tony. Ecod ! I have got them. Here they are. My cousin 
Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My mother shan’t cheat the poor 
souls out of their fortune neither. O ! my genus, is lliat you ? 
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Enter Hastings 

Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with your 
mother ? I hope you have amused her with pretending love for 
your cousin, and that you are willing to be reconciled at last ? 
Our horses will be refreshed in a short time, and we shall soon 
be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your charges by the 
way {giving the casket) ! your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep them : 
and hang those, I say, that would rob you of one of them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from your mother ? 

Tony. Ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no fibs. 
I'procured them by the rule of thumb. If I had not a key to 
every drawer in mother’s bureau, could I go to the ale-house 
so often as I do ? An honest man may rob himself of his own 
at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with 
you : Miss Neville is endeavouring to procure them from her 
aunt this very instant. If she succeeds, it will be the most 
delicate way at least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well keep them till you know how it will be. But 
I know how it will be well enough ; she’d as soon part with 
the only sound tooth in her head. 

Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment, when she 
finds she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment, leave me to manage 
that. I don’t value her resentment the bounce of a cracker. 
Zounds ! here they are. Morrice ! Prance ! f Exit Hastings, 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss Neville 

Mrs. Hard. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. Such a girl 
as you want jewels ! It will be time enough for jewels, my dear, 
twenty years hence, when your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss Nev. But what will repair beauty at forty, will 
certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. Hard. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That 
natural blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, 
jewels are quite out at present. Don’t you see half the ladies 
of our acquaintance, my lady Kill-daylight, and Mrs. Crurnp, 
3nd the rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring 
nothing but paste and mercasites back. 

Miss Nev. But who knows, madam, but somebody that 
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shall be nameless would like me best with all my little finery 
about me ? 

^ Mrs. Hard. Consult your glass, my dear, and then see it, 

with such a pair of eyes, you want any better sparklers. What 

do you think, Tony, my dear ? Does your cousin Con want 
any jewels in your eyes to set off her beauty ? 

Tony. That's as thereafter may be. 

Miss Nev, My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige 
me. 

Mrs. Hard. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and table-cut 

things. They would make you look like the court of King 

Solomon at a puppet-show. Besides, I believe, I can't readily 

come at them. They may be missing, for aught 1 know to the 
contrary. 

Tony. [ Apart tn Mrs. Hardcastic ] Then why don't you tell 
her so at once, as she’s so longing for them ? Tell her they're 

lost. It s the only way to quiet her. Say they're lost, and call me 
to bear witness. 

Mrs. Hard. [Apart to Tony] You know, my dear. I'm only 
keeping them for you. So if I say they're gone you'll bear me 
witness, will you ? He ! he ! he ! 

Tony. Never fear me Ecod ! I'll say I saw them taken out 
With my own eyes. 

Miss Nev. I desire them but for a day, madam. Just to 

be permitted to show them as relics, and then they may be 
locked up again. 

Mrs. Hard. To be plain with you my dear. Constance, if 
1 could find them you should have them. They're missing, I 
assure you. Lost, for aught 1 know; but we must have 
patience wherever they are. 

Miss. Nev. I'll not believe it ! This is but a shallow pre¬ 
tence to deny me. 1 know they arc too valuable to be so 
slightly kept and as you are to answer for the loss— 

Mrs. Hard. Don’t be alarnrcd, Constance. If they be lost, 
1 must restore an equivalent. But my son knows they are 
missing, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are missing and 
not to be found ; I’ll take my oath on't. 

Mrs. Hard. You must learn resignation, my dear, for though 

we lose our fortune, yet we should not lose our patience. Sec 
me, how calm 1 am. 
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Miss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortune 
of others. 

Mrs. Hard. Now I wonder a grief of your good sense 
should waste a thought upon such trumpery. We shall soon 
find them ; and in the meantime you shall make use oi my 
garnets till your jewels be found. 

Miss Nev. 1 detest garnets. 

Mrs. Hard. The most becoming things m the world to set 
off a clear complexion. You have often seen how well they 
look upon me. You shall have them. [ExiU 

Miss Nev. I dislike them of all things. You shan t stir— 
Was ever anything so provoking, to mislay my own jewels, ana 

force me to wear her trumpery ? 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If she gives you the garnets, take 

what you can get. The jewels are your own already. 1 
stolen them out of her bureau, and she does not know it. rly 
to your spark, he’ll tell you more of the matter. Leave me to 
manage her. 

Miss. Nev. My dear cousin ! . i j 

Tony. Vanish. She’s here, and has missed them already. 

[Exit Miss Neville.] Zounds ! how she fidgets and spits about 
like a Catherine-wheel. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle 

Mrs. Hard. Confusion ! thieves ! robbers ! we are cheated, 

plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. What’s the matter, what’s the matter, mamma / l 

hope nothing has happened to any of the good family ! 

Mrs. Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has been broken 

open, the jewels taken out, and I’m undone. 

Tony. Oh ! is that all ? Ha ! ha ! By the laws, I never saw 

it acted better in my life. Ecod ! I thought you were ruined in 

earnest. Ha ! ha ! ha ! u 

Mrs. Hard. Why, boy, I am ruined m earnest. My bureau 

has been broken open and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that : ha ! ha ! ha ! stick to that 111 bear 

witness, you know ; call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Hard. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, the 
jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined for ever. 

Tony. Sure I know they are gone, and I m to f°' 

Mrs. Hard. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They re gone, 
1 say. 
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Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh 

who took them well enough, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

♦ 11 ever such a blockhead, that can’t 

teil the chflcrence between jest and earnest ? I tell you I'm not 
in jest, booby. 

Tony. That s right, that is right ; you must be in a bitter 

passion, and then nobody will suspect cither of us. I'll bear 
witness that they arc gone. 

Hard. Was there ever such a cross-grained brute, that 
on t hear me . Can you bear witness that you’re no better 
inan a tool ? Was ever a poor woman so beset with fools on 
one hand, and thieves on the other ? 

Tony. I can boar witness to that. 

Mrs. Hard. Bear witness again, you blockhead, you, and 
« you out of the room directly. My poor niece, what 

will become of her ? Do you laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if 
you enjoyed my distress ? 

lony. J can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Hard. Do you insult me, monster ? I'll teach you to 
vex your mother, I will. ^ 

lony. I can bear witness to that. 

[lie runs off, she follows him, 

, fHardcaslle and Maid 

Miss Hard. What an unaccountable creature is that brother 

of mine, to send them to the house as an inn ! Ha ! ha ! I don’t 
wonder at his impudence. 

1 madam, the young gentleman, as 

bar nr I, H ^ "’e if you were the 

bar maid. He mistook you for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss Hard. Did he ? Then as 1 live. I’m resolved to keen 

Don'r"' Tr ‘ I'T’i "’y Pmsen^ 

Beaux’ Stmiagem ? something like my Cherry in the 

counh“v‘*h,„‘?i ‘h''dress, madam, that every lady wears in the 
count!), but when she visits or receives company 

face or'peS ? he does not'remember my 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow, 1 thought so ; for though we spoke for 
bX'd'im were such, that he never once 

would h ve k rln 

woulu iui\c kept him Iroui seeing me. 


4 
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Maid. But what do you hope for keeping him in his 

mistake ? . 

Miss Hard. In the first place I shall be seen, and that is no 

small advantage to a girl who brings her face to market. 

I shall perhaps make an acquaintance and that’s no 
victory gained over one who never addresses any but the wfidest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is, to take my gentleman oft his 
guard, and, like an invisible champion of romance, examine 
the giant’s force before I offer to combat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, and disguise 
your voice so that he may mistake that, as he has already 
mistaken your person ? 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar 
cant—Did your honour call ?—Attend the Lion there Pipes 
and tobacco for the Angel.—The Lamb has been outrageous 
this half-hour. 

Maid. It will do, madam. But he’s here. 

[Exit Maid. 

Enter Marlow 

Marl. What a bawling in every part of the house ! I have 

scarce a moment’s repose. If I go to the best room, there I 

find my host and his story ; if I fly to the gallery, there we have 

my hostess with her curtsey down to the ground. I have at 

last got a moment to myself, and now for recollection. 

[Walks and muses* 

Miss Hard. Did you call, sir ? Did your honour call ? 
Marl. (Musing.) As for Miss [Hardcastle, she is too grave 
and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call ? 

{She still places herself before him, he turning away) 

Hard. No, child (Musing) Beside, from the glimpse I had 

of her, I think she squints. 

Miss Hard. I’m sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Marl. No, no, (Musing) I have pleased my father, how¬ 
ever, by coming down, and I’ll to-morrow please myself by 
returning. 

[Taking out his tablets and perusing. 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentleman called, sir ? 

Marl. I tell you, no. ,, , , 

Miss Hard. I should be glad to know, Sir. We have such 

a parcel of servants I 
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Marl. No, no, I tell yon. [Looks full in her face.] Yes, 
child, I think I did call. I wanted—I wanted—I vow, child, 
you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Hard. O la, sir, you'll make one ashamed. 

Marl. Never saw a more sprightly malicious eye. Yes, yes, 
my dear, I did call. Have you got any of your—a—what d’ye 
call it, in the house ? 

Miss Hard, No, sir, we have been out of that these ten 
days. 

Marl. One may call in this house, I find, to very little pur¬ 
pose. Suppose 1 should call for a taste, just by way of a trial, 
of the nectar of your lips ; perhaps 1 might be disappointed in 
that too. 

Miss Hard. Nectar ! That’s a liquor there’s no call for in 
these parts. French, I suppose. We see no French wines here, 
sir. 

Marl. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s odd I should not know it. We brew 
all sorts of wines in this house, and I have lived here these 
eighteen years. 

Marl. Eighteen years ! Why, one would think, child, you 
kept the bar before you were born. How old are you ? 

Miss Hard. O ! sir, I must not tell my age. They say wo¬ 
man and music should never be dated. 

Marl. To guess at this distance, you can’t be much above 
forty [approaching.] Yet, nearer, I don't think so much 
[approaching]. By coming close to some women they look 
younger still ; but when we come very close indeed—(Attempt¬ 
ing tohiss her.) 

Miss Hard. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would 
think you wanted to know one's age, as they do horses’, by 
mark of mouth. 

Marl. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If you 
keep me at this distance, how is it possible you and 1 can ever 
be acquainted ? 

Miss Hard. And who wants to be acquainted with you ? I 
want no such acquaintance, not I. I'm sure you did not treat 
Miss Hardcaslle, that was here awhile ago, in this obstropalous 
manner. I'll warrant me, before her you looked dashed, and 
kept bowing to the ground, and talked, for all the world, as if 
you were before a justice of peace. 
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Marl. (Aside.) Egad, she has hit it, sure enough ! (To her.) 
In awe of her, child ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! A mere awkward squint¬ 
ing thing ; no, no. I find you don’t know me. I laughed and 
rallied her a little ; but I was unwilling to be too severe. No, 

I could not be too severer, curse me ! 

Miss Hard. O ! then, sir, you are a favourite, I find, among 
the ladies ? 

Marl. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And yet, hang me, 
I don’t see what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ Club 
in town I’m called their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not 
my real name, but one I’m known by. My name is Solomons ; 
Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your service. 

(Offering to salute her.) 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir ; you are introducing me to your 
club, not to yourself. And you’re so great a favourite there, 
you say ? 

Marl. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty 
Blackleg, the Countess of Sligo, Mrs, Langhorns, old Miss 
Biddy Bucksin, and your humble servant keep up the spirit of 
the place. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s a very merry place, I suppose ? 

Marl. Yes, as merry as cards, supper, wine, and old women 
can make us. 

Miss Hard. And their agreeable Rattle. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Marl. [Aside.) Egad ! I don't quite like this chit. She 
looks knowing, methinks. [To her] You laugh, child ? 

Miss Hard. I can’t but laugh, to think what time they all 
have for minding their work or their family. 

Marl. [Aside.] All’s well ; she don’t laugh at me. [To her] 
Do you ever work, child ? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or quilt in 
the v/hole house but what can bear witness to that. 

Marl. Odso ! then you must show me your embroidery. 
I embroider and draw patterns myself a little. If you want a 
judge of your work, you must apply to me. 

[Seizing her hand.] 

Miss Hard. Ay, but the colours do not look well by candle¬ 
light. You shall see all in the morning. [Struggling]. 

Marl. And why not now, my angel ? Such beauty fires 
beyond the power of resistance.—Pshaw ! the father here ! My 
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old luck I never nicked seven that 1 did not throw same ace 
three 'i^es following. 

Enter Hardcasllc, who stands in surprise 
Hard. So, madam. So, 1 find this is your modest lover. 
This is your humble admirer, that kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and only adored at humble distance. Kate, Kate, art 

thou not ashamed to deceive your father so ? 

Miss Hard Never trust me, dear papa, but he s still the 
modest man I first took him for ; you'll be convinced of it as 

well as I. . . • . j 

Hard. By the hand of my body, I believe his impudence is 

infectious ! Didn’t 1 see him seize your hand ? Didn't I see 

him haul you about like milkmaid ? And now you talk ot liis 

respect and his modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss Hard. But if I shortly convince you of his modesty, 

that he has only the faults that will pass otf with lime, and the 

virtues that will improve with age, hope you’ll forgive him. 

Hard. The girl would actually make one run mad ! I tell 
you. I'll not be convinced. I am convinced. He has scarce 
been three hours, and he has already encroached on all my pre¬ 
rogatives. You may like his impudence, and call it modesty ; 
but my son-in-law, madam, must have very different qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Miss Hard. Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Hard. You shall not have half the time, for 1 have 
thoughts of turning him out this very liour. 

Miss Hard. Give me that hour then, and I hope to satisfy 

^^^Hard. Well, an hour, let it be then. But I’ll have no trifling 
with your father. All fair and open, do you mind me. 

Miss\Hard. I hope, sir, you have ever found that I consi¬ 
dered your commands as my pride ; for your kindness is such 
that my duty as yet has been inclination. 

[£a;eunt.l 

ACT IV 

SCLNt —The same 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville 

Hast. You surprise me ; Sir Charles Marlow expected here 
this night ! Where you had your information ? 

Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. J just saw his letter 
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to Mr. Hardcastle in which he tells him he intends setting out 
a few hours after his son. 

Hast, Then, my Constance, all must be completed before 
he arrives. He knows me ; and should he find me Iicre, would 
discover my name, and perhaps my designs, to the rest of the 
family. 

Miss Nev. The jewels, I hope, are safe ? 

Hast. Yas, yes, I have sent them to Marlow, who keeps the 
keys of our baggage. In the meantime. I’ll go to prepare mat¬ 
ters for our elopement. I have had the ’squire’s promise of a 
fresh pair of horses, and if I should not see him again, will 
write him further directions. 

Miss Nev. Well ! success attend you. In the meantime I'll 
go and amuse my aunt with the old presence of a violent 
passion for my cousin. 

[Exit, 

Enter Marlow,/o//oujeci by a Servant 

Marl. I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending me 
so valuable a thing as a casket to keep for him, when he knows 
the only place I have is the seat of a post-coach at an inn- 
door. Have you deposited the casket with the land lady, as I 
ordered you ? Have you put it into her own hands ? 

Ser. Yes, your honour. 

Marl. She said she’d keep it safe, did she ? 

Scr. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough ; she asked 
me how I came by it ; and she said she had a great mind to 
make me give an account of myself. {Exit Servant. 

Marl. Ha ! ha ! ha ! They’re safe, however. What an 
unaccountable set of beings have we got amongst ! This little 
bar maid, though, runs in my head most strangely, and drives 
out the absurdities of all the rest of the family. She’s mine, she 
must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken. 

Enter Hastings 

Hast. Bless me ! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended 
to prepare at the bottom of the garden. Marlow here and in 
spirits too I 

Marl. Give me joy, George, Crown me, shadow me with, 
laurels I Well, George, after all, we modest fellows don’t want 
for success among the women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what success has> 
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your honour’s niodesfy been crowned with now, that it grows 
so jn‘()lcni upon us ? 

Marl Didn’t you see the templing brisk lovely little thing 
that runs about ilie house with a bunch of keys to its girdle ? 

Hast. Well, and what then ? 

Marl She’s mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, such motion, 
such eyes, such lips : but egad ! she would not let me kiss them 
thougli. 

Hast. Hut arc you so sure, so very sure of her ? 

Marl. Why, man, she talked oi showing me her work 
above stairs, and 1 am to improve the pattern. 

Hast. liut iiovv can you, Charles, go about to rob a woman 
of licr honour ? 

Marl. Pshaw ! pshaw ! We all know the honour of the 
bar maid of an inn. I don’t intend to rob her, take my word 
for it : there’s nothing in this house I shan’t honestly pay for. 

Hast. 1 believe the girl has virtue. 

Marl. And if she has, I should be the last man in the 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I sent you 
to lock up ? Is it in safety ? ' 

Marl. Yes, yes. It’s safe enough, 1 have taken care of 
it. Hut how could you think the seat of a post-coach at an 
inn-door a place of safety ? Ah ! numskull, I have taken better 
precautions for you than you did for yourself—I have— 

Hast. What? 

Marl. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hast. To llic landlady ? 

Marl. The landlady. 

Hast. You did ? 

Marl. I did. She's to be answerable for its forthcoming 
you know. 

Hast. Yes, she’ll bring it forth with a witness. 

Marl. Wasn’t I right ? I believe you’ll allow that 1 acted 
prudently upon this occasion. 

Hast. [Aside.] He must not see my uneasiness. 

Marl. You seem a little disconcerted though, raethinks, 
sure nothing has happened ? 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all my 
life. And so you left it with the landlady, who no doubt, very 
readily undertook the charge. 
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Marl. Rather too readily. For she not only kept the 
casket, but through her great precaution, was going to keep 
the messenger too, Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hast. He 1 he ! he ! They’re safe, however. 

Marl. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast. [Aside] So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, 
and we must set off without it. [To him]. Well, Cliarles, 
I’ll leave you to your meditations on the pretty bar-maid, and 
he ! he ! he ! may you be as successful for yourself, as you 
have been for me ! [Exit, 

Marl. Thank ye, George ; I ask no more. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Enter Hardcastle 

Hard. I no longer know my own house. It’s turned all 
topsy-turvy. His servants have got drunk already. I'll bear 
it no longer ; and yet, from my respect for his father. I’ll be 
calm [To him.] Mr. Marlow, your servant. I’m your very 
humble servant. [Bowing low.] 

Marl, Sir, your humble servant. [Aside] What’s to be 
the wonder now ? 

Hard. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that no 
man alive ought to be more welcome than your father's son, 
sir. I hope you think so ? 

Marl. I do from my soul, sir, I don’t want much entreaty, 
I generally make my father’s son welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But though 
I say nothing to your own conduct, that of your servants is 
insufferable. Their manner of drinking is setting a very bad 
example in this house, I assure you. 

Marl. I protest, my very good sir, that is no fault of mine. 
If they don’t drink as they ought, they are to blame. I ordered 
them not to spare the cellar, I did, I assure you. [To the side 
scene.] Here, let one of my servants come up. [To him.] My 
positive directions were, that as 1 did not drink myself, they 
should make up for my deficiencies below. 

Hard. Then they bad your orders for what they do ? I’m 

satisfied ! 

Marl. They had, I assure you. You shall hear from one 

of themselves. 

Enter Servant, drunk 

Marl, You, Jeremy 1 Come forward, sirrah ! What were my 
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orders ? Were you not told to drink freely and call for what 
you thought fit, for the good of the house ? 

Hard. [Aside.] I began to lose my patience. 

Jcr. Please your honour, liberty and Fleet-street for ever I 
Though I’m but a servant. I’m as good as another man. I’ll 
drink for no man before supper, sir, damme ! Good liquor will 
sit upon a good supper but a good supper will not sit upon— 
hiccup—on my conscience, sir. 

Marl. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk as he 
can possibly be. 1 don't know what you’d have more, unless 
you'd have the poor devil soused in a beerbarrel. 

Hard. Zounds ! he’ll drive me distracted, if I contain my¬ 
self any longer. Mr. Marlow—Sir ; I have submitted to your 
insolence for more than four hours, and 1 see no likelihood of 
its coming to an end. I’m now resolved to be master here 
sir ; and I desire that you and your drunken pack my leave my 
house directly. 

Marl. Leave your house !—Sure you jest, my good friend ! 
What ? when I’m doing what I can to please you. 

Hard. I tell you sir, you don’t please me ; so I desire 
you’ll leave my house. 

Marl. Sure you cannot be serious ? At the time o’ night 
and such a niglit ? You only mean to banter me. 

Hard. I tell you, sir. I’m serious ! and now that my pas¬ 
sions arc roused, I say this house is mine, sir ; this house is 
mine and I command you to leave it directly. 

Marl. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! A puddle in a storm. I shan’t stir a 
step, I assure you. [In a serious tone-] This is your house 
fellow ! It’s my house. This is my house. Mine, while I choose 
to slay. What right have you to bid me leave this house, sir? 
I never met with such impudence, curse me ; never in my whole 
life before. 

Hard. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To come to 
my house, to call for what he likes, to turn me out of my own 
chair, to insult the family, to order his servants to get drunk, 
and then to tell me, “This house is mine, sir”. By all that’s 
impudent it makes me laugh. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pray, sir, [banter¬ 
ing) as you take the house, what think you of taking the rest 
of the furniture ? There’s a pair of silver candle sticks, and 
there’s a fire-screen, and here’s a pair of brazen-nozed bellows ; 
perhaps you may lake a fancy to them ? 
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Marl. Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your bill and let s 

make no more words about it. 

Hard. There are a set of prints, too. What think you of 

the Rake’s Progress, for your own apartment ? 

Marl. Bring me your bill, I say and I’ll leave you and 

your infernal house directly. 


Hard. Then there’s a mahogany table that you may see 
your own face in. 

Marl. My bill, 1 say. . 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair for their own particular 

slumbers, after a hearty meal. . , , i 

Marl. Zounds ; bring me my bill, I say, and let s hear no 

more on’t. r i ' i .1 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your father s letter 

to me, I was taught to expect a well-bred modest man as a 
visitor here, but now I find him no better than a coxcomb and 
a bully : but he will be down here presently and- shall hear 
more of it, (c- eit. 

Marl. How’s this ? Sure I have not mistaken the house. 
Everything looks like an inn. The servants cry, coming , 
the attendance is awkward ; the bar maid, too, to attend us. 
But she’s here, and will further inform me. Whither so last, 
child ? A word with you. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle 


Miss Hard. Let it be short, then. Tm in a hurry [Aside.] 
I believe be begins to find out his mistake. But it s too soon 
quite to undeceive him. 

Marl. Pray, child answer me one question. What are 

you, and what may your business in this house be ? 

Miss Hard. A relaiion of the family, sir. 

Marl. What, a poor relation ? • j u 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir. A poor relation, appointed to keep 

the keys, and to see that the guests want nothing in my powe 

to give them. . . . r u* • 

Marl. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

Miss Hard. Inn ! O law— what brought that in you^r head ? 

One of the best families in the country keep an inn a 

ha ! old Mr. Hardcastle’s house an inn ^ ^ 

Marl. Mr. Hardcastle’s house I Is this Mr. Hardcastle s 

house child ? . . u o 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure ! Whose else should it be . 
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Marl. So then, all’s out and I have been damnly imposed 
on. O, confound my stupid head, I sliall be laughed at over 
the whole town. 1 shall be stuck up in caricature in all the 
print shops. The DuUissimo Maccaroni. To mistake this house 
of all others for an inn, and my father’s old friend for an inn¬ 
keeper ! What a swaggering puppy must he take me for ! What 
a silly puppy do I find myself ! There again, may I be hanged, 
my dear, but 1 mistook you for the bar maid. 

Miss Hard. Dear me ! dear me ! I’m sure there’s nothing 
in my behaviour to put me on a level with one of that stamp. 

Marl. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a list 
of blunders, and could not help making you a subscriber. My 
stupidity saw everything the wrong way. 1 mistook your 
assiduity for assurance, your simplicity for allurement. But it’s 
over. This house I no more show mv face in. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to disoblige 
you. I’m sure I should be sorry to afTront any gentleman who 
lias been so polite, and said so many civil things to me. I’m 
sure I should be sorry [pretending to cry] if he left the family 
upon my account. I’m sure I should be sorry if people said 
anything amiss, since I have no fortune but my character. 

Marl. [Aiidc.jBy heaven! she weeps. This is the first 
mark of tenderness I ever had from a modest woman, and it 
touches me. [To her.] Excuse me, my lovely girl ; you are 
the only part of the family I leave with reluctance. ' But to 
be plain with you. the dilTerence of our birth, fortune, and 
education, makes an honourable connection impossible ; and 
1 can never harbour a thought of seducing simplicity that 
trusted in my honour, of bringing ruin upon one whose only 
fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Hard. [Aside.) Generous man ! I now begin to 
admire Iiim. [To him.] But I am sure my family is as good 
as Miss Hardcastle’s ; and though I am poor that’s no great 
misfortune to a contented mind ; and, until this moment, I 
never thought that it was bad to want a fortune. 

Marl. And why now, my pretty simplicity ? 

Miss Hard. Because it puts me at a distance from one 
that. If 1 had a thousand pounds, 1 would give it all to. 

Marl. [Aside.] This simplicity bewitches me so that if I 
stay. I’m undone. I must make one bold effort and leave her. 
[To her] Your partiality in my favour, my dear, touches me 
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most sensibly : and were I to live for myself alone, I could 
easily fix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion of 
the world, too much to the authority of a father ; so that— 
I can scarcely speak it—it affects me. Farewell. [Exit, 

Miss Hard. I never knew half his merit till now. He shall 
not go, if I have power or art to detain him. I’ll still 
preserve the character in which 1 stooped to conquer ; but will 
undeceive ray papa, who perhaps may laugh him out of his 
resolution. 

Enter Tonv and Miss Neville 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. I 
have done my duty. She has got the jewels again, that s a sure 
thing : but she believes it was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss Nev. But, my dear cousin, sure you won’t forsake us 
in this distress ? If she in the least suspects that 1 am going off, 
I shall certainly be locked up, or sent to my aunt Pedigree s, 
which is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad things. 
But what can 1 do ? I have got you a pair of horses that will 
fly like Whistle-jacket ; and I’m sure you can’t say but I have 
courted you nicely before her face. Here she comes, we must 
court a bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 

[They retire, and seem to jonuie* 


Enter Mrs. Hardcastle 


Mrs, Hard. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. But 
my son tells me it was all a mistake of the servants. I shan t 
be easy, however, till they are fairly married, and then let her 
keep her own fortune. But what do I see ? fondling together, as 
I’m alive, I never saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah . have 
I caught you, ray pretty doves ? What billing, exchanging stolen 

glances and broken murmurs ? Ah ! . i * i , 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now 

and then, to be sure. But there’s no love lost between us. 

Mrs. Hard. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the flame, 

only to make it burn brighter. p . . 

Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give us more ot nis 

company at home. Indeed, he shan’t leave us any more, ic 


won’t leave us, cousin Tony, will it ? i «... 

Tony. O ! it’s a pretty creature. No. I d sooner leave y 
horse in a pond, than leave you when you smile upon one so. 
Your laugh makes you so becoming. 
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Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin ! Who can help admiring that 
natural humour, that pleasant broad, red, thoughtless [patting 
his cheek ]—ah ! it’s a bold face. 

Mrs Hard. Pretty innocence ! 

Tony. I’m sure. I always loved cousin Con’s hazle eyes 
and her pretty long fingers that she twists this way and that 
over the haspicholls, like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hard. Ah ! he would charm the bird from the tree. 

I was never so happy before. My boy takes after his father, 
poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, my dear Con, shall 
be yours incontinently. You shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet 
boy, my dear ? You shall be married to morrow, and we’ll 
put oir the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, to 
fitter opportunity. 

Enter Diggory 

Dig. Where’s the ’squire ? I have got a letter for your 
worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters 
first. 

Dig. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from ? 

Dip. Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter itself. 

Tony. I could wish to know thougli [turning the letter and 
gazing on it.) 

Miss Nev. (Aside.] Undone ! undone ! A letter to him 
from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it we are 
ruined for ever. I'll keep her employed a little if I can. |To 
Mrs. Hardcastle ] But I have not told you, madam, of my 
cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. W'e so laughed. 
—You must know, madam.—This way a little, for he must not 
hear us. [They con/cr ] 

Tony. [Still gazing.] A damned cramp piece of penmanship, 
as ever I saw in my life. I can read your print hand very well. 
But here are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one 
can scarce tell the head from the tail—“To Anthony Lumpkin, 
Esquire.” It’s very odd. I can read the outside of my letters, 
where my own name is, well enough ; but when I come to open 
it, it’s all—buzz. That's hard, very hard ; for the inside of the 
letter is always the cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs. Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very well, very well. And so 
my son was too hard for the philosopher. 
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Miss Nev. Yes. madam ; but you must hear the rest, 
madam. A little more this way, or he may hear us. Youii 
bear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Hard. He seems strangely puzzled now himself, thinks. 
Tony. [Still gazing.] A damned up and down hand, as it it 
was disguised in liquor. [Reading.] Dear sir, ay, that s tna . 
Then there’s an M, and a T, and an S, but whether the next 
be an izzard, or an R, confounds me, I cannot tell. 

Mrs. Hard. What’s that ; my dear ? Can I give you any 

assistance ? t . j ^ ^ 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a 

cramp hand better than I. [Twitching the letter /torn /urn^ 

Do you know who it is from ? , c a 

Tony. Can’t tell except from Dick Ginger, the teeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay, so it is. [Pretending to read] “Dear 
’Squire, hoping that you’re in health, as I am at this presen . 
The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club has cut the ^ 

Goose-green quite out of feather. The odds—um 'Odd ba e 
—um—long fighting—um—’’here, here, it’s all about coc s 
and fighting ; it’s of no consequence ; here, put it up, put it up . 
IThrusting the crumpled letter upon him.] 

Tony. But I tell you, miss, its of all the consequence in 
the world. I would not lose the rest of it tor a guinea. Here, 
mother, do you make it out. Of no consequence . [Cjivmg 

Mrs. Hardcastle the letter] ,, 

Mrs. Hard. How’s this ? [Reads) “Dear Squire, I m now 

wailing for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and 
bottom of the garden, but I find my horses yet unable to 
perform the journey. 1 expect you’ll assist us with a pair oi 
fresh horses, as you promised. Dispatch is necessary, ^s tne 
W the hag), your mother, will otherwise ; 

Yours, Hastings.” Grant me patience. I shall run distracted . 

My rage chokes me. 

Miss Nev. I hope, madam, you’ll suspend your resentment 
for a few moments, and not impute to me any imper in > 
or sinister design, that belongs to another. 

Mrs. Hard. [Courtseying very Fine spoken madam, 

you are most miraculously polite and engaging, and 
very pink of courtesy and circumspection, madam. 
her tone.] And, you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, . j 

sense enough to keep your mouth shut : were you, oo, 3 
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against me ? Rut I'll defeat all your plots in a moment. As 
for you, madam, since you have got a pair of fresh horses ready 
It would be cruel to disappoint them. So, if you please, instead 
of running away with your spark, prepare, this very moment 
to run o(f with me. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep you 
secure, I 11 warrant me. You too sir, may mount your horse 
and guard us upon the way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory ' 
ni show you, that I wish you better than you do yourselves! 

[£xit» 

Miss Nev. So now I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected from bein" con¬ 
nected with such a stupid fooI~and after all the nods and siens 
I made him? ^ 

Ion). By the laws. Miss, it was your own cleverness and 
not my stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice 
and so busy with your Shake-bags and Goose-greens, that I 
thought you could never be making believe, 

Enter Hastings 

Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant, you have shown my 
letter, and betrayed us. Was this well done, young gentleman ? 

lony. Here s another. Ask Miss there, who betrayed you. 
Lcod It was her doing, not mine. 

Enter Marlow 

Marlow. So I have been finely used here among you. Ren¬ 
dered contemptible, drived into ill manners, despised, insulted, 
laughed at. 

Tony. Here’s another. Wc shall have old Bedlam broke 
loose presently. 

Miss Nev. And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom we 
all owe every obligation. 

Marl. What can I say to him, a mere boy. an idiot, whose 
Ignorance and age are a protection ? 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that would but disgrace 
correction. ® 

Miss Nev. Yet with cunning and malice 
himsclt merry with all our embarrassment. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Marl. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

nthi'r*"^* I you both, One after the 

other—with baskets. 


enough to make 
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Marl. As for him, he’s below resentment. But your con¬ 
duct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explanation. You knew of 
my mistakes, yet would not undeceive me. 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my own disappointments, is 
this a time for explanations ? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Marl. But sir,— 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake till 
it was too late to undeceive you. 

Enter Servant 

Ser. My mistress desires you’ll get ready immediately, 
madam. The horses are putting to. Your hat and things are 
in the next room. We are to go thirty miles before morning. 

[Exit Servant. 

Miss Nev. Well, well : I’ll come presently. 

Marl. [To Hastings] Was it well done, sir, to assist in 
rendering me ridiculous ? To hang me out for the scorn 
of all my acquaintance ? Depend upon it, sir, I shall expect 
an explanation. 

Hast. Was it well done, sir, if you’re upon that subject, to 
deliver what I entrusted to yourself, to the care of another, sir ? 

Miss Nev. Mr. Hastings ! Mr. Marlow ! Why will you 
increase my distress by this groundless dispute ? I implore, 
entreat you— 

Enter Servant 

Ser. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 

{Exit Servant.] 

Miss Nev. I come. Pray be pacified. If I leave you thus, 
I shall die with apprehension. 

Enter Servant 

Ser. Your fan, muff, and gloves madam. The horses are 
waiting. 

Miss Nev. O, Mr. Marlow ! if you knew what a scene of 
constraint and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure it would 
convert your resentment into pity. 

Marl. I am so distracted with a variety of passions, that 
1 don’t know what 1 do. Forgive me, madam. George, for¬ 
give me. You know my hasty temper, and should not exaspe¬ 
rate it. 

Hast. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings. If you have that 
esteem for me that I think, that I am sure you have, your 
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constancy for three years will but increase the happiness of 
out future connection. If— 

Mrs Hard. [Within Miss Neville. Constance, why 
Constance, 1 say. 

Miss Nev. Tm coming. Well: constancy, remember, 
constancy is the word. [Exit 

Hast. My heart ! how can I support this ? To be so near 
happiness, and such happiness ! 

Marl. [To Tony], You see now, young gentleman, the 
effects of your folly. What might be amusement to you is here 
disappointment, and even distress. 

Tony. [From a reverie] Ecod ! I have hit it. It’s here. 
Your hands. Yours and yours, my poor Sulky !—My boots 
there, not—meet me two hours hence at the bottom of the 
garden ; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- 
natured fellow than you thought. I’ll give you leave to take 
my best horse, and Uet Bouncer into the bargain. Come along. 
My boots, ho ! [Eaicunt. 

ACT V 

Scene I —The same 
Enter Hastings and Servant 

Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive off, 
you say 

Ser. Yes, your honour. They went off in a post-coach, 
and the young ’squire went on horseback. They’re thirty miles 
off by this time. 

Hast. Then all my hopes are over. 

Ser. Yes, sir, Old Sir Charles has arrived. He and the old 
genileman of the house have been laughing at Mr. Marlow’s 
mistake this half-hour. They are coming this way. 

Hast. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless 
appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is about the 
time. 

Enter Sir Charles anti Hardcastlo. 

Hard. Ha ! ha ! ha ! The peremptory tone in which he 
sent forth his sublime commands ! 

Sir Cha. And the reserve with which I suppose he treated 
all your advances. 

Hard. And yet might have seen something in me above a 
common innkeeper, too. 
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Sir Cha. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an uncommon 
innkeeper, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hard. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of anything 
but joy. Yes, me dear friend, this union of our families will 
make our personal friendships hereditary ; and though my 
daughter’s fortune is but small— 

Sir Cha. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me ? My 
son is possessed of more than a competence already, and can 
want nothing but a good and virtuous girl to share his happiness 
and increase it. If they like each other as you say they do— 

Hard. If, man I I tell you they do like each other, my 
daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir Cha. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you know. 

Hard. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest manner 
myself ; and here he comes to put you out of your i/s, I warrant 
him. 

Enter Marlow 

Marl. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my strange 
conduct, I scarce reflect on my insolence without confusion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, a trifle ! You take it so gravely. An hour 
. or two’s laughing with my daughter will set all to rights again. 
She’ll never like you the worse for it. 

Marl, Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow ; if 
I am not deceived, you have something more than approbation 
thereabouts. You take me ? 

Marl. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Hard. Come, boy, I’m an old fellow, and know what’s 
what as well as you that are younger, I know what has passed 
between you : but mum. 

Marl. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us but the 
most profound respect on my side, and the most distant reserve 
on hers. You don’t think, sir ; that my impudence has been 
passed upon all the rest of the family. 

Hard. Impudence ! No, I don’t say that—not quite im¬ 
pudence—though girls like to be played with, and rumpled 
3 little too, sometimes. But she has told no tales, I assure you. 

Marl. 1 never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hard. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well enough, 
fiut this is over-acting, young gentleman. You may be open. 
Your father and 1 will like you all the better for it. 
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Marl. May I die, sir, if I ever— 

Hard. I tell you, she don't dislike you ; and as I’m sure 
you like her— 

Marl. Dear sir—I protest, sir— 

Hard. I see no reason why you should not be pined as 
fast as the parson can tie you. 

Marl. But hear me, sir— 

Hard. Your father approves the match, I admire it ; every 
moment’s delay will be doing michief. So— 

Marl. But why won't you hear me ? By all that’s just and 
true, I never gave Miss Hardcasile the slightest mark of my 
attachment, or even tiie most distant hint to suspect me of 
affection. We had but one interview and that was formal, 
modest, and uninteresting. 

Hard. fiAsitic.] This fellow’s formal modest impudence is 
beyond hearing. 

Sir Cha. And you never grasped her hand, or made any 
protestations ? 

Marl. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in obedience 
to your commands, I saw the lady without emotion, and parted 
without reluctance, I hope you’ll exact no further proofs of ray 
duty, nor prevent me from leaving a house in which 1 sutfer so 
many mortifications. l£rit. 

Sir CIm. I’m astonished at the air of sincerity with which 
he parted. 

Hard. And I’m astonished at the deliberate intrepidity of 
his assurance. 

Sir Cha. I dare pledge my life and honour upon his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my daughter, and I would stake my 
happiness upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss Hardcastle 

Hard. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely and 
without reserve : has Mr. Marlow made you any professions 
of love and alTection ? 

Miss Hard. This question is very abrupt, sir. But since 
you require unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 

Hard. [To Sir Charles ] You see. 

Sir Cha. And pray madam, have you and ray son had more 
than one interview ? 

Miss Hard. Yes, sir. several. 

Hard. [To Sir Charles.]—You see. 
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Sir Cha. But did he profess any attachment ? 

Miss Hard. A lasting one. 

Sir Cha. Did he talk of love ? 

Miss Hard. Much, sir. 

Sir Cha. Amazing ! and all this formally ? 

Miss Hard. Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Sir Cha. And how did he behave, madam ? 

. Hard^. As most professed admirers do ; said some 
cwil things of my face, talked much of his want of merit, and 
me greatness of mine ; mentioned his heart, gave a short tragedy 
speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Sir Cha. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. I know his 
onversation among women to be modest and submissive ; this 
lorward canting ranting manner by no means describes him and, 
t am confident, he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Hard. Then, what, sir, if I should convince you to 
your face of my sincerity ? If you and my papa, in about half 
an hour, will place yourselves behind that screen, you shall hear 
him declare his passion to me in person. 

1 ^Sreed. And if I find him what you describe, all 

i^PPioess in him must have an end. [Exit, 

Miss Hard. ^ And if you don’t find him what I describe— 
ear my happiness must never have a beginning. [Exeunt, 

Scene II .—The back of the garden. 

Enter Hastings 

am I, to wait here for a fellow who 
tr. ^ takes a delight in mortifying me. He never intended 
1 punctual, and I’ll wait no longer. What do I see ? It is 
. and perhaps with news of my Constance. 


Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 

honest ’squire ! I now find you a man of your 
word. This looks like friendship. 

Ay, r m your friend, and the best friend you have in 
me world, if you know but all. This riding by night, by the 

kLi cursedly tiresome. It has shook me worse than the 
basket of a stage-coach. 

Where did you leave your fellow-travel- 
• Atvdiey in safety ? Are they housed ? 
ony. Vive and twenty miles in two hours and a half is no 
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such bad driving. The poor beasts have smoked for it : rabbit 
me, but I'd rather ride forty miles after a fox than ten with such 
garment. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies ? I die with 
impatience. 

Tony. Left them ! Why where should I leave them but 
where I found them ? 

Hast. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes round the 
house, and round the house, and never touches the house ? 

Hast. I'm still astray. 

Tony. Why, that’s it, moon. I have led them astray. By 
jingo, there's not a p.ond or a slough within five miles of the 
place but they can tell the taste of. 

Hast. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I understand : you took them in a 
round, while they supposed themselves going forward, and so 
you have at last brought them home again. 

Tony. You shall hear. 1 first took them down Feather-bed 
Lane, where we stuck List in the mud. I then rattled them 
crack over the stones of Up-and-down Hill, 1 then introduced 
them to the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath ; and from that with a 
circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horse-pond at the 

bottom of the garden. 

Hast. But no accident, hope ! 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly frightened. 
She thinks herself forty miles off. She's sick of the journey ; 
and the cattle can scarce crawl. So if your own horses be ready, 
you may whip off with cousin, and I’ll be bound that no soul 
here can cudge a foot to follow you. 

Hast My dear friend, how can 1 be grateful ? 

Tony. Ay, now it’s dear friend, noble 'squire. Just now, it 
was all idiot, cub, and run me through the guts. Damn your 
way of fighting, 1 say. After we take a knock in this part of 
the country, we kiss and be friends. But if you had run me 
through the guts, then I should be dead, and you might go kiss 
the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve 
Miss Neville ; if you keep the old lady employed, 1 promise to 
take care of the young one. [Ea-it Hastings. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish, she's 
got from the pond, and draggled up to the wrist like a mermaid. 
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Enter Mrs. Hardcastle 

Mrs. Hard. Oh, Tony, I’m killed ! Shook ! Battered to 
death. I shall never survive it. That last jolt, that laid us 
against the quickest hedge, has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You 
would be for running away by night, without knowing one 
inch of the way. 

Mrs. Hard. I wish we were at home again. I never met so 
many accidents in so short a journey. Drenched in the mud, 
overturned in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, 
and at last to lose our way. Whereabout do you think we are, 
Tony ? 

Tony. By my guess we should come upon Crackskull Com¬ 
mon, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs. Hard. O lud ! O lud ! The most notorious spot in 
all the country. We only want a robbery to make a complete 
night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma ; don’t be afraid. Two of 
the five that kept here are hanged, and the other three may 
not find us. Don’t be afraid—Is that a man that’s galloping 
behind us ? No ! it’s only a tree.—Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat moving behind 
the thicket ? 

Mrs. Hard. Oh, death ! 

Tony. No ; It’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mamma ; 
don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Hard. As I’m alive, Tony, I see a man coming to¬ 
wards us. Ah ! I’m sure on’t. If he perceives us, we are 
undone. 

Tony. [Aside]. Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come 
to take one of his night walks. [To her.] Ah, it’s a high-way- 
man with pistol as lone as my arm. A damned ill-looking 
fellow. 

Mrs. Hard. Good heaven defend us ! He approaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me 
to manage him. If there be any danger. I’ll cough, and cry 
hem. When I cough, be sure to keep close. 

[Mrs. Hardcastle hides behind a tree in the back scene.] 

Enter Hardcastle 

Hard. I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people in want 
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of help. Oh, Tony I is that you ? I did not expect you so 
soon back. Are your mother and her charge in safety ? 

Tony. Very safe, at my aunt. Pedigree’s, Hem ! 

Mrs. Hard. [From be/iirici] Ah, death ! I find there’s 
danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours ; sure that’s too much, 
my youngster. 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, 
as they say. Hem. 

Mrs. Hard. [From behind] Sure he'll do the dear boy no 
harm. 

Hard. But I heard a voice here ; I should be glad to know 
from whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself sir. I was saying that 
forty miles in four hours was very good going. Hem. As to 
be sure it was. Hem. 1 have got a sort of cold by being out 
in the air. We’ll go in, if you please. Hem. 

Hard. But if you talked to yourself you did not answer 
yourself. I'm certain I heard two voices, and am resolved 
[raising his voice] to find the other out. 

Mrs. Hard. [From behind] Oh ! he’s coming to find me 
out. Oh ! 

Tony. What need you go, sir, if I tell you ? Hem. I’ll 
lay down my life for the truth—hem—I'll tell you all, sir. 

[Detaining him.] 

Hard. 1 tell you I will not be detained. 1 insist on seeing. 
It’s in vain to expect I'll believe you. 

Mrs. Hard. [Running forward from behind] O lud ! 
he'll murder my poor boy, my darling ! Here, good gentle¬ 
man, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, my life, but 
spare that young gentleman ; spare my child, if you have any 
mercy. 

Hard. My wife, as I'm a Christian. From whence can 
she come ? or what docs she mean ? 

Mrs. Hard. (Kneeling) Take compassion on us, good 
Mr. Highwayman. Take our money, our watches, all we have 
but spare our lives. We will never bring you to justice ; indeed 
we won't, good Mr. Highwayman. 

Hard. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. What, 
Dorothy, don’t you know me ? 

Mrs. Hard. Mr. Hardcastle, as I'm alive ! My fears blind- 
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ed me. But who, my dear, could have expected to meet you 
here, in this frightful place, so far from home ? What has 
brought you to follow us ? 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your wits ? So far 
from home, when you are within forty yards of your own door ! 
[To him ] This is one of your old tricks, you grace-less rogue, 
you. (To her) Don’t you know the gate, and the mulberry- 
tree ; and don’t you remember the horse-pond, my dear ? 

Mrs. Hard. Yes, I shall remember the horse pond as long 
as I live ; I have caught my death in it. (To Tony) And is it to 
you, graceless varlet, I owe all this ? I’ll teach you to abuse 
your mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled 
me, and so you may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. Hard. I’ll spoil you, I will. 

[Follows him off the stage. Exit. 

Hard. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 

[Exit- 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville 

Hast. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate thus ? 
If we delay a moment all is lost for ever. Pluck up a little 
resolution and we shall soon be out of the reach of her 
malignity. 

Miss Nev. I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk 
with the agitations I have suffered, that I am unable to face 
any new danger. Two or three years* patience will at last crown 
us with happiness. 

Hast, Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. 
Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our happiness from this 
very moment. Perish fortune ! Love and content will increase 
what we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. Let me 
prevail ! 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence more comes 
to my relief, and I will obey its dictates. In the moment of 
passion fortune may be despised, but it ever produces a lasting 
repentance. I’m resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastle’s compas¬ 
sion and justice for redress. 

Hsst. But though he has the will, he has not the power 
to relieve you. 

Miss Nev. But he has influence, and upon that I am 

resolved to rely. 
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Hast. I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must 
reluctantly obey you. [Ea;eunt. 

Scene III— as in Scene I 
Enter Sir Charles and Miss Hardcastle 

Sir Cha. What a situation am I in ! If what you say 
appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If what he says be 
true, I shall then lose one that, of all others, I most wished 
for a daughter. 

Miss Hard. I am proud of your approbation, and to show 
I merit it, if you place yourselves as I directed, you shall hear 
his explicit declaration. But becomes. 

Sir Cha. I'll to your father, and keep him to the appoint¬ 
ment. [Exit Sir Charles. 

Enter Marlow 

Marl. Though prepared for setting out, I come once more 
to take leave ; nor did I, till this moment, know the pain I 
feel in the separation. 

Miss Hard. {In her oujn natural manner). I believe these 
sufferings cannot be very great, sir, which you can so easily 
remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, might lessen your 
uneasiness by showing the little value of what you now think 
proper to regret. 

Marl. {Aside.) This girl every moment improves upon me. 
{To her) It must not be, madam. I have already trifled too 
long with my lieart- My very pride begins to submit to my 
passion. The disparity of education and fortune, the anger of 
a parent, and the contempt of my equals, begin to lose their 
weight ; and nothing can restore me to myself but this painful 
effort of resolution. 

Miss Hard. Then go, sir : I'll urge nothing more to detain 
you. Though my family be as good as hers you came down 
to visit, and my education, I hope, not inferior, what are these 
advantages without equal aftUiencc ? I must remain contented 
with the sligiit approbation of imputed merit. I must have only 
the mockery of your addresses, while all your serious aims are 
fixed on fortune. 

Enter Hardcastle and Sir Charles/rom behind 

Sir Cha. Here, behind this screen. 

Hard. Ay, ay, make no noise. I’ll engage my Kate covers 
him with confusion at last. 
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Marl. By heavens, madam ! fortune was ever my smallest 
consideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye ; for who 
could see that without emotion ? But every mornent that 1 
converse with you steals in some new grace, heightens t le 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What jj^st seemed 
rustic plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What seeme 
forward assurance, now strikes me as the result of courageous 

innocence and conscious virtue. 

Sir Cha. What can it mean ? He amazes me ! 

Hard. I told you how it would be. Hush ! j t r. 

Marl. I’m now determined to say, madam ; and 1 have 
too good an opinion of my father’s discernment, when he sees 
you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miss Hard. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain 
you. Do you think I could suflfer a (connection in which there 
is the smallest room for repentance ? Do you think 1 would 
take the mean advantage of a transient passion to load you with 
confusion ? Do you think, I could ever relish that happiness 
which was acquired by lessening yours ? 

Marl. By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but what’s 
in your power to grant me ! Nor shall I ever feel repentance but 
in not having seen your merits before. I will stay even contrary 
to your wishes ; and though you should persist to shun me, 

I will make my respectful assiduities and atone for the levity ot 

my past conduct. . . 

Miss Hard. Sir, I must entreat you’ll desist. As our ac¬ 
quaintance began, so let it end, in indifference. 1 might have 
given an hour or two to levity : but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do 
you think I could ever submit to a connection where 1 must 
appear mercenary, and you impudent ? Do you think I could 
ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure admirer . 

Marl. (Kneeling) Does this look like security ? Does this 

look like confidence ? No madam, every moment that shows 
me your merit, only serves to increase my diffidence and con¬ 
fusion. Here let me continue— , , i i. 

Sir Cha. I can hold it no longer, Charles, Charles, how 

hast thou deceived me ! Is this your indifference, your unin¬ 
Hard. Your cold contempt ; your formal interview . What 

have you to say now ? ^ o 

Marl. That I’m all amazement! What can it mean . 
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y°“ ®“y “"‘l unsay things at plea- 

nnhi- u address a lady in private, and deny it in 

daughter another for my 

Marl. Daughter ! This lady your daughter ? 

shouldle be'? '''■’ ’ '"y 

Marl. Oh, the devil ! 

vou'^vtri''’!*'■ identical tall squinting lady 

addre sed o'^ H r ^™^‘seying], she that you 

the h^f ‘ ’® 'n°d«t, sentimental man of gravity, Md 

ha l^hil' ’ a£''‘=eabie Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. ^ Ha 1 

dcat^r'' ■ ‘iu^nu’s no bearing this ; it’s worse than 

i.Q y°“‘' characters, sir, will you give 

H.okf o'n '■“'‘^”"8 gentlemL, with 

wid, Mrc ’ ^r ^ confident creature, that keeps it up 

In .1 ““ 

imnmiln; 9’ "’y ^ attempted to be 

impudent yet, that I was not taken down. I must be gone, 
was ^H e 1 you shall not. I see it 

si? I ill and 1 am rc^iced to find it. You shall not, 

hho fcn she 11 forgive you. Won’t you forgive 

him, Kate ? We’ll all forgive you. Take courage, Ln mey 
retire, she tormenting him, to the back scene.] ^ 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Tony 
not^^rs. Hard. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go ; I care 

Hard. Who gone ? 

dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr; 
visitor^hcrl'^'^^ came down with our modest 

fpiirf**^ r* George Hastings ? As worthy a 

chLi'."'"’ 

conniciion.^'’'"’ ^ ™ o*" ‘he 

Mrs. Hard. Well, if he has taken away the lady, he has not 
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.taken her fortune ; that remains in this family to console us for 
her loss. ’ 

Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenary. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay that’s my affair, not yours. 

Hard. But you know if your son, when of age, refuses 
to marry his cousin, her v/hole fortune is then at her own 

disposal. 

Mrs. Hard. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has not 
thought proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville 

Mrs. Hard. [Aside.1 What, returned so soon ! I begin not 
to like it. 

Hast. [To Hardcastle ] For my late attempt to fly off with 
your niece let my present confusion be my punishment. We are 
now come back, to appeal from your justice to your humanity^ 
By her father’s consent, I first paid her my addresses, and our 
passions were first founded in duty. 

Miss Nev. Since his death, I have been obliged to stop too 
dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an hour of levity, I was 
ready to give up my fortune to secure my choice. But I am now 
recovered from the delusion, and hope from your tenderness 
what is denied me from a nearer connection. 

Mrs. Hard. Pshaw, pshaw ! this is all but the whining end 
of a modern novel. 

Hard. Be it what it will, Tm glad they’re come back to 
reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you refuse 
this lady’s hand whom I now offer you ? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know I can’t 
refuse her till I’m of age, father. 

Hard. While I thought, concealing your age, boy, was likely 
to conduce to your improvement, I concurred with your 
niother’s desire to keep it secret. But since I find she turns it 
to a wrong use, I must now declare you have been of age these 
three months. 

Tony. Of age ! Am I of age, father ? 

Hard. Above three months. 
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Tony. Then you’ll see the first use I’ll make of my liberty, 
[Taking Miss Neville’s hand.] Witness all men by these presents, 
that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, Refuse 
you, Constance Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for my true 
and lawful wife. So Constance Neville may marry whom she 
pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

Sir Cha. O brave ’squire ! 

Hast. My worthy friend ! 

Mrs. Hard. My undutiful offspring ! 

Marl. Joy, my dear George ! I give you joy sincerely. And 
could I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be less arbitrary, 

I should be the happiest man alive, if you would return me the 
favour. 

Hast. [To Miss Hardcastlc.] Come, madam, you are now 
driven to the very last scene of all your contrivances. I know 
you like him. I'm sure he loves you, and you must and shall 
have him. 

Hard, [/oining their hands.] And I say so too. And, Mr. 
Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as she has a daughter, 
I don’t believe you’ll ever repent your bargin. So now to 
supper. Tomorrow we shall gather all the poor of the parish 
about us, and the mistakes of the night shall be crowned with 
a merry morning. So, boy, take her ; and as you have been 
mistaken in the mistress, my wish is, that you may never be 
mistaken in the wife, [Eareunt Omnes* 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKKN BY MRS. BULKLEY, AS MISS HARDCASTLE 

By Dr. Goldsmith 

Well, having stooped to conquer with success. 

And gained a husband without aid from dress. 

Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 

As I have conquered him to conquer you : 

And let me say, for all your resolution. 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please, 

“We have our exits and our entrances,” 

The first act shows the simple country rnaid. 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid ; 

Blushes when hired and with unmeaning action, 

“I hope as how to give you satisfaction.” 

Her second act displays a livelier scene,— 

Th’ unblushing bar-maid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On Squires and Cits she there displays her arts, 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ hearts 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete. 

Even Common Councilmen forget to eat. , 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the Squire, 

And rnadam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at Operas cries caro^ 

And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro, 

Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride. 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill. 

Till having lost in age the power to kill, 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 

Such, through our lives, the eventful history 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 

The barmaid now for your protection prays, 

Turns female Barrister and pleads for Bayes. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN IN THE CHARACTER OF TONY LUMPKIN 

By J. Cradeck, Esq. 

Well—now all’s ended—and my comrades gone, 

Pray what becomes of mother's only son ? 

A hopeful blade !—in town I’ll fix my station. 

And try to make a bluster in tlie nation. 

As for my cousin Neville, I renounce her, 

Off—in a crack—I'll carry big Bet Bouncer, 

Why should not I in the great world appear ? 

I soon shall have a thousand pounds a year : 

No matter what a man may here inherit, 

In London—’gad they’ve some regard for spirit, 

I see the horses prancing up the streets, 

And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets ! 

Then hoikes to jiggs and pastimes ev’ry night— 

Not to the play—they say it a’nt polite, 

To Sadler’s Wells perhaps, or Operas go. 

And once by chance, to the roratorio. 

Thus here and there, for even up and down, 

We’ll set the fashions too to half the town. 

And then at auctions—money ne’er regard. 

Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard ; 
Zounds, we shall make these London gentry say. 

We know what’s damned genteel, as well as they. 




NOTES 

Dedication 

This slight performance—Goldsmith does not think very high¬ 
ly of his drama. She Stoops to Conquer. I do not.. ...myself-— 

Goldsmith is doing honour to himself, and not to Johnson by 
dedicating the play to Johnson. I have... ..-..-you—Goldsmith 
takes credit to himself for his intimate familiarity with Johnson. 
Johnson was the literary dictator of the age. And he had ever 
been a friend to Goldsmith, and this friendship might recorn- 

mend his play to the public. The greatest wit.. 

Johnson is a combination of wit and simple piety. His 
intellect (to which Goldsmith pays a tribute here) does not clash 

with his piety. I have. performance— Goldsmith thanks 

Johnson particularly for his encouragement to him in writing 

the drama. The undertaking.sentimental—Sentimental or 

genteel comedy was in vogue in those days. It was a daring act 
for Goldsmith to write a non-sentimental drama, such as b/ie 
Stoops to Conquer (see Introduction) was. He coidd not expec 
popularity. Johnson’s recommendation could then save tne 
drama. Mr. Colman—Colman was manager of Covent Garden. 
Colman was doubtful about the success of the play ; nor were 
the actors very enthusiastic about it. It was, thanks to the in¬ 
fluence of Johnson, that it was put on the stage, ^ 

good deal of manoeuvring with Johnson taking a leading pai, 
that made sure of the success of the play. The friends ot the 
poet, “not oversanguine of success but perfectly determined to 
struggle hard for our author, had allotted posts in the theatre 
and prearranged signals for applause.” I 'ventured......pu * 

i. e., Goldsmith trusted to the changing taste of publ . 
Goldsmith sought to revive humour, nature and eh^r 
comedy—and this was his way to change the taste of the P ' 
He could at any rate depend on the good sense of the pubii , 
though their taste had been corrupted by sentimental comedy. 

Delayed.season—The play was staged as >ate as March 

15,1773, and the season closed on May 31. The p ^ . 

good run at Covent Garden till the end of the season Later it 
was produced by Foote at the Haymarket- It was twice perto 
med before the king. 
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Prologue 

Prologue is a preliminary discourse. It is also an introduc¬ 
tion to a play, usually in verse, first introduced by the ancient 
Roman writers of comedies, in which the favour of the audience 
was asked for the new play. It is intended in a prologue to set 
forth the scope and purpose of a play and solicit the indulgence 
of the audience for any defects that might be in the play. The 
Prologue to Site Stoops to Conquer is a mild indictment of senti¬ 
mental comedy. It was written by David Garrick, then manager 
of Drury Lane, and spoken by Woodward. Woodward had 
played the part of Lofty in The Good-Natnr*d Man, but refused 
the part of Tony Lumpkin in She Stoops to Conquer. 

Dressed.eyes—Woodward who spoke the prologue is 

represented as weeping—and that because of the sad condition 
of comedy in England. The decline of drama was shown by 
the vogue of sentimental comedy, which was a spurious kind. 
*Tis not alone.suit—an adaptation of Hamlet, /. ii : 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 


That can denote me truly 


But I have that within which posseth show. 

Plasters—remedies. Plaster is a substance with medicinal 
properties spread upon cloth and applied to some part of the 
body. The Comic Music—i. e., genuine comedy. The Comic 

Muse.a-dying—The sentimental comedy is the death of 

true comedy. N. B. In his preface to The Good-Natur'd Man, 
Goldsmith writes, “When I undertook tow rite a comedy, I con¬ 
fess 1 was strongly prepossessed in favour of the poets of the last 
age, and strove to imitate them. The term, genteel comedy, 
was then unknown amongst us, and little more was desired by 
an audience, than nature and humour, in whatever walks of life 
they were most conspicuous." Jn Afiscellancous Essays No. xxii, 
Goldsmith writes that in sentimental comedy the virtues of pri¬ 
vate life were exhibited, and not the vices exposed, and that al¬ 
most all the characters were good, and c.xceedingly generous, 
free with their tin money on the stage, and had little humour, 
but plenty of sentiment and feeling. 
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Player —i. e., comic actor. Here he is the speaker of the 

prologue—and he can indulge his tears. I am.bread i. e-, 

he is afraid that he cannot earn his living as a comic actor. 
I’d rather...head—I would rather lose my head than my bread. 
That’s nothing—it is not a serious matter, all the same. Sweet 
maid—the comic Muse. Shuter—Shuter was Croaker in The 


Good-Natur’d Man and played Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer. To her—to the comic Muse. True comedy is going 
to be replaced by sentimental comedy. That is the subject 
of lament in the prologue. A mawkish drab—sentimental 
comedy is a mawkish drab— i. e., a woman of loose moral^ 
given to sickly sentimentality. Sentiment of a morbid kind 
runs riot in sentimental comedy, it is a smoke-screen tor 
dubious morality. Spurious breed—sentimental comedy is no 
genuine comedy ; it has too much of melting pity and too 
little of humour, and character that are affected and not true 
to nature. Poor Ned—i. e., Shuter. To all intents—for all 
practical purposes. If comedy is dying Shuter will lose his 

business as a comic actor. We.sentiments—as we are 

ignorant of Greek which we shall be unable to speak, so we 
cannot bring ourselves to utter false sentiments. Take...... cup 

e., drink to encourage us. If comedy.out i. e., Their 

occupation will be gone if comedy dies. Moral—sentirnental 
comedy is full of moral reflections. If they can declaim in 
moral reflections they can have still a chance (i. e., they may 
play some parts in sentimental comedies). Let me try— here is 
a demonstration, and it is meant to be a dig at the sentimental 

comedy. Pressing—swelling with emotion. Fixed.....oyo 

1 . e., the eyes and the expression of the face fixed and unalter¬ 
able. Sententious look—look intended to express some solemn, 
hackneyed sentiments (such as are found in maxims or proverbs). 
Faces are blocks—faces are expressionless. All is not ....- um 
hie—N. B. Here is a specimen of sentiments, often in le 
character?of commonplace maxims or proverbs, m wliic 

sentimental comedy abounds. I give.for me it is a lop 

less attempt for me to utter tedious, hackneyed morm reflection 
(sol cannot act in a sentimental comedy). To make.......j- 

tragedy—the function of comedy is to make you laugh » . , 

cental comedy can give you but stale moral reflections, ^nic 
will not make you laugh, and may bring tears to you ; in “ 

Q case tragedy may usurp the function of r tflp 

you laugh. Mirth and laughter have been banished from tn 
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stage by sentimental comedy. And it is the death of comedy. 
The maid— i. e., the comic Muse. Doctor— i. e., Doctor Gold¬ 
smith. He was known as Dr. Goldsmith, though he had no 

medical degree or diploma. Comes.skill—the purpose of 

She Stoops to Conquer is then to revive true comedy. Give. 

...motion—i. c., give you occasions of laughter which will put 
your muscles into action. Five Draughts—i. e., five acts spoken 
of as medicinal doses. Potion—drug (that will revive comedy). 
Magic charm—j. e., the magic of mirth and laughter that will 

bring life to comedy. If you.it—if the audience will 

enter into the spirit of the play. The maid.cured—i. e-, 

true comedy will hold the stage again. But desperate.is— 

comedy loses all chance, if She Stoops to Conquer is rejected by 

the audience. Make.faces—disapprove the play. No 

poisonous drugs—no adulteration of true comedy by importing 
into it characters and sentiments that do not properly belong to 
comedy. Godsmith is not administering any poisonous drug 
to the sick comic Muse. Degree—medical degree. Within... 
fee—if he cannot cure the sick Comic Muse, he receives no 
fee—according to terms agreed upon. The college—the audience 
is the college that will determine the merit of the doctor (Gold¬ 
smith). Pretensions—claims. Regular—regular physician who 
is licensed to practise. N. B. The Prologue is a plea for a 
non-scntimcntal comedy. It is recommended to the kind 
attention of the audience. David Garrick makes an appeal to 
the audience, in favour of the play, for he is too doubtful of 
its success ; he is, therefore, more or less, non-committal, and 
docs not tell the audience what is to be expected of the play, 
or how it can be a better substitute for a sentimental comedy. 

ACT I 

Scene I 

Analysis. The play opens with Mr. Hardcastle and his wife. 
The wife complains about the dulness of country life. Hardcastle 
would have nothing to do with follies of London, which 
are penetrating to the countryside. Nor is the wife little satisfied 
with the old rumbling mansion, which looks for all the 
world like an inn. She is not pleased to hear herself referred to 
as an old wife. She bore Tony to her former husband when 
she was no more than twenty. And there is a hint Tony is 
not yet come of age. She is very fond of Tony who is going 
to have liflecn hundred a year, and who can therefore, do with- 
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out learning, according to the mother. Hardcastle knows that 
Tony is all good for tricks and mischief of which he himself 
was a victim too. The mother thinks that Tony is consumptive 
and cannot think of sending him to school. In Hardcastle’s 
opinion the alehouse and the stable are just the places for Tony. 

Tony comes in now. He is running away to the Three 
Pigeons. So as Hardcastle says it is the alehouse to which 
Tony is addicted. There is a tussle between mother and son 
before the latter runs olT to the Three Pigeons, followed by his 
mother. Then we meet Miss Hardcastle. She is going out 
prettily dressed, and her father has something to say about 
that. But she will, as according to the terms of agreement, 
put on her housewife’s dress in the evening. The father tells 
her that he is expecting the young gentleman (Marlow) who is 
to be her husband. He is a man of excellent understanding— 
bred a scholar, handsome, generous but known to be one of 
the most bashful and reserved j^oung fellows in the world ; 
the last comment rather puts out Miss Hardcastle, for it will 
be a job for her to tackle the young man. 

Then there is Miss Neville, Mrs. Hardcastle’s niece. Miss 
Neville tells her more about Marlow, a great friend of Hastings, 
her own admirer. Marlow is very singular in that he is little 
used to the company of women of reputation and virtue, which 
embarrasses him, but can carry himself all right with those of 
a lower order. Miss Hardcastle gets still more worried—how 
she will manage him. It appears that Mrs. Hardcastle is mana¬ 
ging Miss Neville and her fortune too for the sake of her son 
(Tony). Miss Neville, however, is depending on her Hastings. 
In the meantime she will pretend to be in love with Tony. Tony 
cannot stand her. She speaks of Tony as a good-natured 
creature who wishes to see her married to anybody but himself. 

Criticism. The expository part is adequately handled in the 
first scene. The two characters—Mr. Hardcastle and his wife 
are well differentiated. Mrs. Hardcastle is dissatisfied with 
country life, and longs for a trip now and [again to London 
where she can polish herself up a little. She is getting old- 
fashioned in the company of her husband. She does not like 
any reference to her age. She was no more than twenty when 
she bore Tony to her first husband—and she cannot be now 
more than forty, and pretends that her son has not yet come 
of age. But Mr. Hardcastle loves all that is old, and is not 
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going to change his way of life. The two characters are well- 
defined. Tiie action of the play lias some basis in the conduct 
of the two. In the first scene loo we become acquainted with 
Tony and Miss Hardcasile. Tony has an important role in 
the drama. There is Miss Neville who is to be hooked on to 
Tony, and the mother makes much of Tony whom she will not 
send to school, and he can do without going to school, for when 
he comes of age he will have fifteen hundred a year. 
And Tony is spending his time in low company at the ale-house. 
The Three Pigeons is his favourite haunt. Tony's character 
is also clearly presented in the first scene. Then we meet Miss 
llardcasilc and Miss Neville. Miss Hardcastlc will have soon 
to tackle Marlow, intended for her. It seems that she will 
liave to draw out the young man who is known to be very 
bashful and reserved—and do the courting too. She is rather 
upset to hear from Miss Neville that the company of ladies 
embarrasses Marlow whereas he carries on all right with 
women of a lower order. It is a hint that Miss Hardcastle will 
have to turn to account later. From this it is clear that love 
interest will be interwoven into the play. Miss Neville’s position 
seems to be a little safer. Tony docs not like her, however, her 
mother tries to entangle the two. Tony wishes to see her 
married to anybody but himself. It is a hint again how the 
action of the play is going to develop. Miss Hardcastlc lias to 
win for herself Marlow. Miss Neville has to get free of the 
control of Mrs. Hardcastlc. These arc t!ie two issues of the 

play. 

Notes 

You're.particular—particular or rather obstinate in 

not taking a trip now and then to town. To rub.. little— 

—i. e., to polish up a little (to imbibe the elegance and refine¬ 
ment of London life). Mrs. Hardcastlc is interested in town 

fishions, and reads at home fashion magazines. To take. 

winter— to cultivate the fashions and refinements of London 

for a month every winter. Bring back.year—this is what 

Hardcastlc thinks of Miss Hoggs and Mrs. Grigsby. They are 
corrupted by the fashions of society in London. When they 
come back, they learn to look down upon their neighbours and 

put on airs {affectation). In my.stage-coach—in his days the 

follies and fashions of London little atfcclcd the countryside 
but are now spreading fast and corrupting the innocent 
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country folk. Stage-coach—a horse-drawn pubhc conveyance, 
plying regularly by stages between two towns. It was a large 
four-wheeled covered carriage with seats inside and out, a 
guard's dicky, and a boot or receptacle for luggage, mails and 
parcels, and drawn by from two to eight horses. Fopperies— 
follies and affectations. Basket—i. c., the boot or the receptacle 

for luggage. Your times.indeed—Mrs. Hardcastle is 

ironical. Rumbling—in a dilapidated condition. That looks 

.inn —it is a hint of what is coming. Marlow and his 

friend. Hastings, will be sent to Hardcastle’s old house as to an 
inn, and they will take it as an inn and behave accordingly. 
From hints thrown in now and then we can foresee the 
way the action of the play is going to develop. The play as 
a matter of fact turns on this mistake of Marlow and Hastings. 
Prince Eugene—Italian prince and Austrian soldier (1663—1736). 
He crushed the Turks at Zenta in 1697, fought in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, was with Marlborough at Blenheim, captured 
Turin, fought at Oudenarde, captured Belgrade in 1717 and in 
1734 led the Austrians in the War of the Polish succession. Duke 
of Marlborough—John Churchill (1650—1722). He won over¬ 
whelming victories over the French and Bavarians at Blenheim 
in 1704 and over the French at Ramillies in 1706, at Oudenarde 
in 1708, and at Malplaquet in 1709. Charged in 1711 with 
misappropriating public moneys, he was deprived of all his 

offices and retired abroad. Your old stories.Marlborough— 

—Hardcastle repeated these favourite stories of his to Marlow 
and Hastings. They must heve been his stock-in-trade for the 
entertainment of his guests and friends. Trumpery—nonsense, 

trash. 1 love.wine—Hardcastle declares himself strongly 

in favour of all that is old—and emphasizes his difference 
from his wife. An old wife—Mrs. Hardcastle takes it as a 
reference to her age. But she protests that she is-no more than 
forty. Lord—as one may say, “Good gracious !”—A mild oath. 
Dorothy—Mrs. Hardcastle’s Christian name. Darby and Joan— 
they lived in the West Riding in the eighteenth century and 
were known to be an ideally happy married couple. A ballad 

was written about them attributed to Prior Make.that— 

h^ave your best satisfaction out of that, make the most of it. 

Twenty.seven—Hardcastle wants to tease his wife. I. 

...Tony—I bore Tony. His.yet—he has not yet come of 

3-ge. Majority is attained at twenty-one. Mrs. Hardcastle is 
concealing her real age. At the end of the play we find that 
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Tony has been of age for over three months. So Mrs. Hard- 
castle must lia\e been more than twenty when she bore Tony. 

Nor ever will.him—It has a double meaning : (1) Tony 

will never have any sense of responsibility as a man must have 
when he is a major—Tony will never outgrow his stupidity, 
(2) Mrs. Hardc'jstic will like to keep him under age always. 

You.finely—Mrs. Hardcastle has spoiled her son. In 

Tony there arc good elements, unsuspected by Hardcastle, 
which will emerge later in the play. He has no eye upon Miss 
Neville’s fortune as his mother has. and when he learns that 

he is of age, he hands over Miss Neville to Hastings. Live. 

...learning—he need not go to school, for he will not have to 
earn his living. Quotha—corruption of r^uotli he, it means 

indicd. A mere.mischief—. ... he knows nothing else 

than mischic\ous tricks, he is active only in playing tricks 
upon others. It is a fair description of Tony, but there is 
something good in him. He can be generous and fair-minded. 
To escape the tyranny of his mother’s alTection, he takes to the 
tavern. Huintiur—Mrs. Hardcastle takes a lenient view of 
Tony’s miseldcNous tricks. By ‘humour’ she means a twist 
of the mind or capricious turn of the mind, llorse-pond—a pond 
for watering and washing horses. The point of the remark 
is that Tony slnmkl have a dip or ducking in the horse-pond. 
Footmen—servants attending a carriage or wailing on table. 

I hopped.face—this was the trick played upon Goldsmith 

by Lord ( I ire's dauglitcr. Who knows.him—Tony has not 

been pcanitted to go to school. Mrs. Hardcastle thinks that he 
is too sickiv. and cannot stand going to school. When he 
grow’s a lilile stronger he may have a lesson in Latin for a 
year or tv.'>. A cat and fiddle—nonsense. You may as well 
give a ca' a liddlc to play upon as leach Tony Latin. Snub— 

treat wiili ' orn. Consumptive—tuberculous. If growing. 

...symptoms—Tony is growing fat day by day, and growing fat 

is not a sign of tuberculosis. \Micn his liquor.way— i. e., 

when he siifi'ocatcs himself by drinking. And truly. I — 

Hardcasll; has a dilTercnt sense. He sometimes.trumpet—to 

whoop is to niter a loud, shrill and prolonged cry ; when Tony 
can wh.oop, he must have a powerful pair of lungs, and it is 
no sign of tu!)civulosis. Speaking trumpet—an instrument for 
conveying \oicc to a distance (like a m<' :aphone of to-day). 
*"onsun)ptive figure—one vvho is consumptive cannot shout 
ke that. Lovey—a term of endearment. Mrs, Hardcastle 
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lavishes her affection upon Tony. Raw—cold. You.shock¬ 

ingly—you look very ill. The Three Pigeons—an alehouse. Ay 

.place—the ale-house is the right place for him. A low 

.fellows—his mother knows that he keeps low company. 

Paltry—mean ; vulgar. Grinds.bee—plays tune. Music box 

—mechanical musical instrument played by causing a toothed 
cylinder to work in a comb-Uke metal plate. 

But is not...doors—Hardcastle is more or less conservative, 
and censures the way people are behaving in his time—they are 
becoming unseemly day by, day and have parted with reason 
and good sense, or with decorum. The behaviour of Mrs. Hard- 
castlcand her son appears very unseemly and undignified to him. 

The fashions.too—it seems to be almost an obsession 

with Hardcastle that the fashions of town are corrupting the 
country folk and even his own daughter. His daughter is a 
very sensible girl, who is not likely to be infected by fashions. 
She dresses elegantly when she goes out in the morning to pay 
visits ; otherwise she keeps to her homely dress. Gauze —a very 
thin, light, transparent silk, cotton, or wire fabric. Frippery— 
tawdry, finery. That the indigent world vain—a noble senti¬ 
ment uttered by Hardcastle. If the vain and rich people would 
spare part of their clothing which they do not need, the poor 
could be clothed. Trimmings—additional stuff, used for the 
decoration of garments. Our agreement—the agreement is that, 
Miss Hardcastle should dress plainly. House-wife's dress—plain 

and homely dress. Try.obedience—Miss Hardcastle is 

very obedient to her father, the father is going to test her obe¬ 
dience this evening when Marlow will be here and she will have 

to meet him. I don’t.meaning—1 do not know what you 

are driving at. Then to be plain.very day—Hardcastle has 

perfect understanding with his daughter. He chooses a young 
man to be her husband, and gives his daughter liberty to see for 
herself whether he suits her. There is a frank and straight¬ 
forward talk between father and daughter. I wish before— 

Miss Hardcastle is rather taken by surprise. She is in a flutter. 

A thousand to one— i. e>, most likely. Our meeting.formal— 

they have not been previously acquainted, they are going to 
meet the first time and it may not be a case of love at first sight. 

I’ll.choice—the father is very sensible and considerate ; he 

leaves it to his daughter either to choose or reject the young 
man. Pitched upon—selected. Say no more—all the attributes 
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that Hardcastle mentions of Marlow rouse his daughter’s enthu¬ 
siasm. He’s mine—I shall take him as my husband N. B. 
The frank and informal talk between father and daughter about 
the young man, chosen by him for his daughter would have no 
place in a sentimental comedy. By introducing this talk 
Goldsmith challenges the tradition of sentimental comedy. To 
crown all—to complete the picture of the young man. Frozen 

.again—dampened all my enthusiasm. The word. 

accomplishments—The very fact that the gentleman is reserved 
i. e., uncommunicative, tongue-tied, cancels all his virtues. A 

reserved.husband—a reserved lover is one who keeps his 

thought to himself; there will be no frank exchange of ideas 
when they arc married—and he may prove to be a husband 

suspecting his wile. Modesty.virtues—modesty is the 

prominent quality of Marlow ; when he is modest, he must 
have other good qualities too. It is a legitimate reference 

of Hardcastle. It was .me—we do not know whether 

Hardcastle ever met Marlow before. To catch me—to win my 
love. He'll do still—he may have a good chance. It’s more... 
...you—the chances arc even that he may not like you as a 
wife. Mortify—humiliate. 

Explanation : Well if he refuses.admirer—Hardcastle 

drops hint to Ids daughter that Marlow, whom he has chosen 
to be her husband and who is coming to see her, might not 
wish to have her as his wife. To this she gives a very sensible 
reply. She is conscious of her own beauty which few can resist. 
She hopes that her beauty will sway her lover. If it does not, 
then her mirror must have been lying to her. If Marlow 
rejects her, she will just break her lying mirror. She will 
then come to know that she is not beautiful. She will 
not in that case, take her rejection by Marlow to heart. 
She will try to win a less fastidious lover for herself. iV. B. 
Miss Hardcastle is not going to act like the heroine of 
a sentimental comedy. She will not break her heart if Marlow 
refuses her. She is the embodiment of good sense and humour. 
She will find her satisfaction in a less finicky lover. Set my cap 
to try to capture the fancy of. The phrase means to endea¬ 
vour to attract the favourable attention of (a man); possibly in 
allusion to wearing one’s most attractive hat as a lure. 

A company......muster—j. e., preliminary training of soldiers 

newly enlisted. So Hardcastle's servants need a training for 
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the reception of his guest, Marlow. 

trooDS as for review. Lud—a corruption of Lord. 1 luttci 

excTmeL I put.foremost-.ny first consideration shou.d 

be that he is young and handsome. Sheepish— timoious awk 

wardly bashful. I’m.lover-it is counting one s 

before they arc hatched. She hopes that '™>, 
cure him of his timidity when he is her 

not yet won his love. In his bashfulness he may hold aloof 
from her, and she may fail to make any impression upon him 
by her beauty. His bashfulncss is her chief obstacle. 

Whimsical—fantastic. One.day—the day when 1 must 

look my best. Am i in face—am 1 looking my 

...again—when Miss Neville has a second Ip^k at Miss Hard- 

castle she finds that Miss Hardcastle ,^‘i^ 

birds...fishes—canaries and gold fishes are r^^l:n<T 

castle as her pets. Your brother—Tony. Meddling p ^ a 

his nose into your affairs. Or has.s 

that Miss Hardcastle is given to novel-reading. S ic ' ^ 
have been upset by reading a sensational or ' 

Get it out—speak my mind on it. They.asunder As . ‘ 

and Hastings both keep together, it is a hint ^tnat Hastings 

will also be coming with Marlow to Hardcastle s 

Hastings is an admirer (lover) of Miss Neville, so tieicvi 

be another love affair in the play (beside the one 

Marlow and Miss Hardcastle). He’s... character 

further enlightens Miss Hardcastle about Marlow. She tells Ms 

Hardcastle that Marlow is bashful in the company oi la les, u 

a quite forward when he mixes with women of interior socia 

position. His acquaintance.stamp—those who are acquaniv^. ^ 

with Marlow, tell us that he behaves differently with women oi 
a lower order—is far from being bashful with them. A sia • •• 
...him—she is afraid that she may not get anything ou ot 
Marlow—she may not be able to draw him out ot his shell ot 
reserve ; yet she is keen on him. Pshaw—an expression ot 

contempt. Trust.success—leave everything to chance. 

N. B. Miss Hardcastle is not going to leave anything to cliancv,. 
She will make her own plan to capture Marlow- A scheming 
heroine like Miss Hardcastle will noi be admitted into 
sentimental comedy. The very character of Miss HardcastH 
marks Goldsmith’s departure from sentimental come y. » 
my mother.usual—here is another scheme. Mrs. Hard¬ 

castle is scheming to get Miss Neville married to ony so a 
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fortune for Tony. She has a mercenary motive 
Another thing to be noted is that Miss Hardcastle and her 
mother are never brought together in the play. Agreeable- 
Miss Neville means just the reverse—i. r., disagreeable. Tete-a- 
tctes Tete-a-tete is a French compound which literally 
means head to head ; so it is a private conversation between 

two persons. Setting.perfection—i. e., praising her son 

very highly as the best of young men. Miss Neville's idea of 
I ony IS that he is a pretty monster i. c., one not above tlie level 
olji brute. Her partiality-hcr weakness for her son. Afor- 
tui.e ...... temptation—Mrs. Hardcastle has an eye upon Miss 

Nevilles fortune, she wants to keep it for Tony, that is why 

she wants her to marry Tony. She has.it—Miss Neville’s 

fortune is m her keeping, and Mrs. Hardcastle would not let 

It go out of the family. But at any rate.last—Miss Neville 

iiopcs that if she can depend on Hastings, she will be able to 

resist the scheme of Mrs. Hardcastle. However.another— 

—so it is intrigue against intrigue. Miss Neville pretends to be 
in love with Tony, and when Hastings arrives here, he will 
be drawn into this intrigue to defeat Mrs. Hardcastle, and Tony 
will aid Hastings and Miss Neville. In fact everybody will 
turn against Mrs. Hardcastle, and even her own husband as 
\\c shall find in the last scene. Holds out stoutly—resists his 

mother vigorously. It's a good-natured.himself—N. B. 

Miss Neville is quite fair in her judgement of Tony. Tony is not 
bad at all. He is not a party to his mother's scheme. He 
wisiies to let Miss Neville go free of his mother's control. And 
lie will be happy to see her married to anybody but himself. 
So the 'pretty monster’ is really pretty in his view of what is 
due to himself and what is due to Miss Neville. He also 
wants his own independence of his mother’s control. Iniprov- 
nieiils—alterations that have been made in laying out the 
gaidens. Aliens—French for “let us go” or “come along”. 

Courage.critical—the situation for both of us is critical ; 

w'c can meet it only with courage. “Would.well”—a quota¬ 

tion tiom Shakespeare’s / Henrv IV, vi. It is FalstafT’s exclama¬ 
tion on the eve of the battle of Shrewsbury. 

Scene II 

Analysis : Tony presides at the Three Pigeons. His com¬ 
panions arc all disreputable fellows, He sings a song. It is 
a song, praising w ine and condemning learning and preaching 
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by Methodists. He is applauded for the song. The landlord 
announces that two gentlemen have arrived in a post-chaise, 
seem to have lost their way and desire to be directed to the 
house of Mr. Hardcastle. Tony guesses that one of them must 
be the gentleman come to court his sister. He offers to gui e 
them, and desires the landlord to bring them in and his com¬ 
panions to withdraw for the moment. Marlow would not let his 
friend, Hastings, to ask anybody of the way to Mr. Hardcastle s 
house—and they do not know where they are. Tony cornes 
forward to help them. First, he puts this and that question 
to them, and they are none the wiser for it. Then he proceeds 
to tell them what he knows about Mr. Hardcastle a cross- 
grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow who has a daughter 
and a pretty son, then he describes the daughter as ^ 
tramping, untidy, talkative girl and the son as a well-bred, 
agreeable young man. Marlow replies that the reverse is true 
of each. Then Tony says that he is unable to tell them where 
Hardcastle’s house is. Now the landlord, at the desire of 
gives them some confusing directions, of which they can make 
nothing. They do not know what to do. There is no accom¬ 
modation for them at the ale-house. Then Tony directs them 
to the Buck's Head, one of the best inns there a mile further on. 
It is none other than Hardcastle’s house. He describes it as a large 
old house by the roadside with a pair of large horns over the 
door, and the landlord as being rich, going to leave off busi¬ 
ness, with all the pretensions of a gentleman, the landlord of the 
Three Pigeons adding that the gentleman, keeps good wines 
and beds. So Marlow and Hastings take leave of Tony. 

Criticism. This is a side-scene, so to speak and is not 
directly related to the action of the play—but it is the starting- 
point. Marlow and Hastings lose their way and arrive at the 
Three Pigeons. It is a trick of Tony to direct them to Mr. Hard¬ 
castle’s old house as to a public inn with the hint that the land¬ 
lords is soon to retire from business and expects to be treated 
as a gentleman, and will thrust his company upon them. 
Tony is intelligent enough to see that this hint serves its 
purpose in disarming their suspicion that the so-called landlord 
of the so-called inn may be other than a landlord. For the action 
of the play it is necessary that Marlow should labour under 
a mistake. Marlow who has gone out little into polite society, 
but has spent much of his time in a college, or in an inn, can 
be at his ease at an inn only. Tony’s trick then becomes a 
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necessary part of the action of the play. Of course Tony could 
not foresee how things were going to shape. Can he have 
then any motive for this misdirection to Marlow and Has- 
He says that he wants to be revenged on his step-father. 
Haidcastle is certainly snubbed and humiliated by Marlow 
nnd Hastings. Later it turns out all well, and no notice seems 
to be taken of the trick that is played except that it causes 
some distress to Marlow. Tony’s character is displayed again 
in this scene. He seems to be in his proper element at the 
inn. Drinking and singing come his way all right. But we 
notice again his desire for independence. One of his com¬ 
panions refers to it : “What a pity it is the 'squire is not come 
to his own. It would be well for all the publicans within ten 
miles round of him.” Perhaps when he comes to his own 
he IS going to disappoint the e.xpectations of his companion ; 
Tony says, “Ecod, and when I'm of age, I'll be no bastard, I 
promise you.” He has already a groping sense of responsibi¬ 
lity, and we may well believe that it will become clearly defined 
and wisely directed when he is declared of age. 

Notes 

Shabby—ragged or poorly dressed. Punch—a drink, made 
of rum, whisky, claret, or other liquor, combined with water, 
lemon juice, sugar etc. Mallet—a short-handled hammer. 

.song—Tony was stemming the table with the 

mallet, a sign for silence. Omnes—i. c., all. I made. 

alehouse it is a song composed by Tony himself; the song, there¬ 
fore. reOccts Tony's own sentiments. Let.learning—Tony 

is little interested in learning Grammar ; nonsense and learning 
are grouped together by him ; there is little distinction between 
them. Genus—i. e., genius. Discerning—understanding and dis¬ 
crimination. Let brag—let schoolmasters (who teach 

Latin grammar) boast. Heathenish gods—i. e.. Greek and 
Roman gods (whom the Christians do not worship). Their 

.Stygians—Lethe is a river in the lower world from 

which the shades drank, and thus obtained forgetfulness of 
the past. Styx is the river encircling the lower regions or Hades 
seven limes, over which Charon ferries the shades of the dead ; 

Stygian is an adjective of Styx. Their Quis.Quods—qiiis 

IS who, qitcs is which, quods is what (and they arc Latin interro¬ 
gative and indclinite pronouns), but quod that Tony uses here 
IS a conjunction (that)- Tony has then some knowledge of 
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Latin grammar, for which he has nothing but contempt. Par¬ 
cel of pigeons—pigeon means also a dupe. Does he mean 
that the schoolmasters who teach Latin grammar are a set oi 

cheats ? Toroildle.toroll—refrain of the song. Methodist 

preachers—an evangelical denomination founded by John an 
Charles Wesley and others at Oxford in 1729 ; so called because 
of the methodical habits of study and religious observance ol 
the founders. The methodists were a little fanatical in tneir 
religious persuasion, they wanted to reform their community 
by campaigning against drinking, gambling, and other social 
vices. Naturally Tony must have his animus against metno- 
dists. Rascals—the methodist preachers are rascals. Skinful 
skin means a vessel for wine, made of an animal’s whole skm. 
Tony means that while methodists preach against drinking 

they can preach best when they are drunk. Come down. 

religion—Tony refers to the collection of money for the prea¬ 
cher, which is made in a church. He says that it is not 
worthwhile to give money to a methodist preacher for the 
wretched stuff he serves. Men of sense~i. e-, men of semse 
will not care to pay a methodist preacher. Pigeon— dupe. The 
methodist makes a dupe of you. Jorum—large drinking bowl. 
Put the jorum about—send the drinking bowl round (let us 

drink and be merry). Our hearts.stout—we have bold 

hearts and stimulating liquors to make us bold. Here’s... 
ever—he pledges or drinks the health of the Three Pigeons. Cry 
up—sing the praises of the birds. Hare—Tony mentions some 
birds here with which he and his companions will have nothing 
to do, for they are content with the Three Jolly Pigeons, (he 
means the alehouse and its symbol). But he brings in ‘hare 
to rhyme with ‘air’ below. Woodcock—a small game bird. 
Bustards—three-toed, crane-like game birds. Widgeons fresm 
water ducks. Spunk—mettle ; spirit ; pluck. Bekays this 
is how' he pronounces the word— because- Nothing that’s 
“Goldsmith ridicules the dramatic conventions of the time by 
expressing them through drunken rustics thus showing how 
outworn the fashion was.” Goldsmith admits a low scene into 
his comedy as against the canon of sentimental or genteel 

comedy. O damn.bear it—the sentiment of a writer of a 

sentimental comedy is ridiculed here. The genteel thing—a hit 

at sentimental comedy. The genteel thing.time—good 

taste in comedy should ever be maintained. This is of course 
ironical. Cant and humbug go under the name of good taste 
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or the code of gentcclity in comedy. If so be—if it happens. 

Bees is. Concatenation—series of thoughts or events. Maxum 
—maxim. 

Obligated—obliged. Dance a bear—the fellow is a bear- 
dancer. A man...that—a bear-dancer may not be a disreputable 

tellow, but a gentleman. May.poison—may my drink 

poison me. Wafer parted—a song from Arne’s opera, Artaxer- 

.res 1762. The Minuet in “Ariadne”—by Handel. Come. 

own—I. inherited his fortune which he will do when he is 

of age. It would.him—i. e-, when Tony inherits his fortune, 

It would be a good time for all innkeepers in the neichbour- 

Ecod—i. e., 

egad (by God), rd.company—when i am master of my 

101 tune, 1 shall keep the best of company at an inn. Tony may 
not actually mean what he says. He may give up low company 
and haunt the tavern no more when he gets his fortune. Takes 

alter—resembles. For winding.hare—it means that Squire 

Lumpkin was fond of game-hunting. Hunting was a pastime 
ol the squire in those days. A wench—A squire would 
uin after a giil as he chased a hare in hunting. Fellow—equal 

(in hunting a game or a girl). A saying.place—i. c, a 

local icputation. Fll.bastard—I will follow the example 

of my father. Like father, like son—that will be his 
principle. Nobody can say then that he is not a true son of 
the father. Bet Bouncer—Tony’s sweetheart. Bet Bouncer is 

not introduced in the play. You.reckoning—you have 

not to pay the bill for drink. Post-chaise—carriage with fast 
horses, in which mail and passengers were carried along routes 
more quickly than by coach. Woundily—i. much too like. I’ll 

right—I shall give them the direction. Step down—withdraw. 

-no sooner than the time taken in 
squeezing a lemon. The lemon is squeezed into a punch (see 
above). Father-in-law—step-father. Gumbletonian—profes- 
sional grumbler or grouser. It was at first a nickname for 
* r Party” as opposed to the “Court Party”in the reign 

of William and Mary. Afraid of what—he is at first afraid of 
incurring the displeasure of his step-father. But his step-father 
cannot deprive him of his fortune of fifteen hundred a year. 

.Hastings blames Marlow for having lost their 

way as Marlow from his sense of dignity w'ould not let him 
ask the way to Hardcastic’s house. Unmannerly—rude. We... 
.answer- now the risk is that there will be no body to tell 
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us the way to Hardcastle’s house. We wanted no ghost—a 
reference to Hamlet. Hamlet says : 

There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Horatio replies, “There needs no ghost.to tell us this.” 

No offence—1 mean no offence ; excuse me. But question...... 

fair—there can be nothing wrong that when you put a question 
to me, I should ask you a question in return. Cross-grain’d— 
obstinate. Whimsical—eccentric. 

Trapesing—used of a woman who tramps or trudges wearily 
or in a draggle-tailed way. Trolloping—untidy, slovenly. Maypole 
—a pole, erected on an open green and decorated with flowers 
and streamers, around which May-day celebrations are held. 
Tony intends to say that Miss Hardcastle has an ungainly height 
or tallness, and decks herself out fantastically. Booby—stupid 

fellow. At.apron-string—i. e., under the influence of the 

mother. He-he-hem—it is an expression of disapproval of 

Marlow's statement. You won’t.believe—Tony pretends 

to know of one Mr. Hardcastle, while Marlow seems to have 
another in mind as Marlow’s description of Hardcastle’s 
daughter and son differs from his own ; so he pleads his inabi¬ 
lity to direct them to Hardcastle’s house. Boggy—full of mar¬ 
shes, Winking—giving a hint by winking his eyes. Masters— 
gentlemen. Where you.squash lane—Stingo gives confus¬ 

ing directions. Facetious—witty. Zounds—contraction of God's 
wounds—an oath. Find out the longitude—“Parliament in 
1714 offered a large reward for the discovery of an accurate 
means of determining the longitude. A John Harrison succeeded, 
but had difficulty in getting paid, till the king interposed and 
received his money in 1773, the year of She Stoops to Conquer. 

This house.us—Marlow is thinking of spending the night 

at the ale-house though it is very shabby and may not have 
room for them. Alack—alas. Disconcerted—upset. Hit it 
‘—thought of a plan. Buck’s Head—supposed to be an inn. It is 
actually Hardcastle’s house to which Tony is sending them, 

saying that it is an inn. We.however—i. e.. we may have 

some rest instead of knocking about here and there. Ben’t—are 

not. Sending.you—such a trick was once played upon 

Goldsmith. Mum—silence. Call.you—shout for the 

landlord. Out—plainly. Leave off business—retire. Saving 
your presence—begging your pardon. He-he-he !—he laughs 
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outright. Mind him—pay attention to him. Justice of peace— 
a public officer originally invested only with judicial powers for 
preventing and punishing breaches of the peace. Blade—a guy ; 
a bully. Connexion—association or service. 

Act II 

SCLNE I 

Analysis : Hardcastlc instructs his servants in preparation 
for the reception of his guests. To each he assigns his post 
and duty. He warns Diggory not to be too talkative and 
desirous of eating and drinking while the guests are at table, 
nor to hurst out laughing when he is telling the guests a funny 
story. Diggory reminds him of the story of Quid Grouse. He 
permits Diggory to laugh at such a story, but he wants him to 
be attentive to the guests. Each demurs to the place assigned 
him. The servants are all so confounding to him. Then he 
hears a coach drive up and bids them be ready at their posts. 
They, stupid as they are, get each in the other’s way. 

As Hastings and Marlow enter, they are pleased with the 
clean room and good fire. They are afraid they may have to 
pay higher charges for any comfort they may have—and it is 
just the lot of travellers. Hastings remarks that Marlow 
should be wanting in self-confidence when he seemed to have 
seen so much of the world and have good sense too. Marlow 

replies that it is the affliction of an Englishman. After all he 
has spent much of his time in a college or an inn, having little 
to do with women of society—he has practically been acquain¬ 
ted v.'ith not a single modest woman except his mother. But 
he can carry himself all right among women of another class. 
Hastings knows that Marlow can be quite impudent among 
such, while he is in a nervous tremor in the company of the 
better class of women. Marlow confesses that he is a very 
modest man, and that his trouble is to counterfeit impudence, 
and that he finds himself unable to say to a lady the few things 
he can easily pour out to the bar-maid of an inn. Since he has 
no clinnce with a woman of reputation and virtue, he would 
prefer to marry by proxy. He dreads the idea of courtship. 
So all that he can do when he meets Miss Hardcastle is to bow 
low to her say ‘yes’ or ‘no* to all her queries—he will never 
have the courage to look in her face. But he is ready to help 
blastings in his affair with Miss Neville. Hastings professes 
that he is interested in the person, and not in the fortune of 
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Miss Neville. He admires the talents and art of Hastings to 
captivate a woman while all that he is good for is to address 
“a milliner’s” ’prentice, or one of the duchesses of'Drury-lane.’ 

Hardcastle now joins them and welcomes them. Marlow is 
surprised when he is addressed by his name by the landlord and 
imagines that he might have got his name from his servants. 
Marlow and Hastings keep talking to themselves, and pay little 
attention to Hardcastle. Hardcastle tells them that they should 
not stand on ceremony. It is just “liberty-hall” to them, and 
they may please themselves. Then he comes out with the story 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Marlow is more concerned about 
changing his dress than about Hardcastle’s story. Then he 
demands punch of Hardcastle. Hardcastle offers them a drink 
prepared by himself, and drinks Marlow’s health. They are 
not pleased with the landlord’s familiarity : Marlow praises 
the drink offered him, and supposes that his landlord might 
have good business (in dispensing liquors) at the time of elec¬ 
tions. Hardcastle tells him that he is no more interested in 
politics, giving it up as a hopeless job since government will 
not mend its errors. Then he comes out with the story of 
Prince Eugene. Marlow cuts him short, and demands supper. 
Hardcastle is surprised that he should be so free with the 
master of the house. Marlow also insists that he must look 
about supper—and Hardcastle has to yield. The bill of fare is 
presented to Marlow, and Marlow cuts out this or that item. 
They argue on it. Hardcastle is found a very troublesome fellow, 
Hardcastle wonders at “modern modesty” in Marlow. Marlow 
now goes with Hardcastle to look about supper. 

Now Miss Neville comes in there, and Hastings is surprised 
to meet her at the inn. Miss Neville at once undeceives 
him it is not an inn, but Hardcastle’s house. It must be 
Tony’s trick as Miss Neville easily imagines. However, she 
tells Hastings that she has nothing to fear from Tony, for Tony 
detests her. It is her aunt who is courting her for Tony. Has¬ 
tings proposes that they should run away to France immedia¬ 
tely, for they will have no second chance. But she is not willing 
to leave her fortune behind her—the greater part of her fortune 
consists in jewels. They are not, however, going to undeceive 
Marlow at once. 

Marlow re-enters and complains that the landlord is going 
to thrust not only himself but his old-fashioned wife too upon 
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them at supper. Hastings introduces Miss Neville and tells him 
that Miss Hardcastle is also there. They have stopped in the 
inn to change their horses after they have dined in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Marlow is in a flutter now. He is distressed about 
dress. He would rather avoid meeting Miss Hardcastle at 
oresent. It would be belter to-morrow. Miss Hardcastle now 
comes in. Hastings introduces them. Miss Hardcastle notices 
how uneasy and distressed .Marlow appears to be. Miss Hard- 
castle is the first to speak. Marlow replies to her in a suitable 
manner so long as Hastings is with him. But when Hastinp 
withdraws with Miss Neville, he starts stammering and fumb- 
lina. He soon runs oil' to join Hastings and Miss Neville. 
Miss Hardcastle is amused by his behaviour. She finds that he 
has good sense. He might be cured of his bashfulncss. But she 

does^^not yet know his inclination. 

Then wc find Miss Neville courting Tony, and Tony 
repelling her, while Mrs. Hardcastle watches the scene. 
Mrs. Hardcastle in the meantime finds Hastings very enter¬ 
taining. Hastings Hatters her for her up-to-date refinement, such 
as has been picked up at Ranelagh, St. James, or T'^wer 
Wharf. She says that she enjoys London at second hand and all 
that she can do is to study fashion magazines and complains 
about her husband being so old-fashioned. She wants to know 
what the most fashionable age for a woman about town is. 
Hastings replies that sometime ago it was forty, and that now it 
is going to be fifty. He tells her that jewels are now going out 
of fashion. She says that her niece (Miss Neville) is vei7 fond 
of jewels. Hastings pretends when he learns that Miss Neville 
is her niece and the young gentleman (Tony) is not her brother, 
but her son, and that they arc in love with each other. 

There is now a scene between Tony and his mother. Tony 
is disgusted with being chased about by Miss Neville. He 
demands his fortune. The mother calls him an ungrateful boy 
after all the pains she has taken with him—and she has done 
so much to keep him in good health by prescribing medicines 
for him. Tony replies that he is going to be made a fool of 
no longer, or never to be checked when he is in spirits. The 
mother replies that he is in spirits when he goes to the alehouse 
or kennel—that he is going to break her heart. Hastings now 
undertakes to lecture the youngman, and Mrs. Hardcastle with¬ 
draws with Miss Neville. 
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Hastings finds out that Tony cannot stand Miss Neville, 
while Hastings finds her a pretty well-tempered girl, Tony runs 
her down as a bouncing, shameless and tricksy girl. He 
prefers his Bet Bouncer to her. Hastings offers to take Miss 
Neville off his hands, and whip her off to France. And Tony 
jumps at the idea, and is ready to furnish him with chaise and 
a pair of horses to carry her off at once. 

Criticism : The mistake under which Marlow is labouring 
begins to have its effect. First, he thinks, and he has good rc^ 
son to think so, that the landlord of the inn presumes too 
much upon himself. His familiarity is resented by Marlow. He 
tells the story of the Duke of Marlborough, which the landlord 
of an inn has little business to do. Then he claims one 
Colonel Wellop as his uncle. Hastings imagines that he is all 
upon the high rope. They feel like humouring him for the 
moment. On Hardcastle’s part there is all the more surprise 
and a little of bewilderment that the son of his friend Sir 
Charles should be so cheeky w'ith him. When he desires their 
better acquaintance, and drinks Ihcir health, we may note the 
comments of both aside. 

Mar. [Aside ]—A very impudent fellow this ! but he's a 
character, and i’ll humour him a little. Sir, my service to you. 

[Drinks, 

Hast. [Aside ]—I see this fellow w'anis to give us his com¬ 
pany, and forgets he’s an innkeeper, before he has learned to 
be a gentleman. 

Tony gave them a hint that Hardcastle would demand to 
be treated as a gentleman, trying to persuade them, as he 
wittily put it, that his mother was an alderman and his aunt 
was a justice of the peace. And so they find the innkeeper 
to be. The mistake is mutual as it should be in the circum¬ 
stances—and it suits the action of the play going. We may 
note the comments made by Hardcastle, as he begins to fume 
within at the liberties his two guests lake ; “[Aside’—Their 
impudence confounds me.” ^ 

Hastings is soon undeceived by Miss Neville but they are 
going to keep the secret a little longer from Marlow. It is 
their right instinct, for otherwise Marlow will be lost in Hard- 
castle’s house, and bungle it with Miss Hardcastle. Hastings’ 
plan to run away with Miss Neville, broached as soon as they 
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meet, is partly consummated at the end of the Act when Tony 
is easily won over by Hastings and becomes a willing parly 
to it. Then there is the first meeting between Marlow and 
Miss Hardcastle. And when Hastings and Miss Neville leave 
him, he makes a mess of himself in his interview with Miss 
Hardcastle. The idea of playing the role of a barmaid does 
not yet occur to her, it is to come next, and then there will be 
two concurrent actions in the play—the scheme of Hastings 
to run away with Miss Neville, and the scheme of Miss 
Hardcastle to conquer the bashfulness of Marlow and win 
him for herself. Hastings and Mrs. Hardcastle are brought 
together in this Act for a few minutes. It may have an indirect 
bearing upon Hastings’ plan. The character of Mrs. Hardcastle 
is again revealed here—her itch for town fashions, her discon* 
tent with country life—and incidentally her troubles with 
Tony. The latter just offers a chance to Hastings to utilize 
Tony—and Tony is ready to assist Hastings provided he can be 
rid of Miss Neville. 

Notes 

Table exercise—i. e., attention to guests. You.places— 

Hardcastle has been training his servants for three days and 
now he expects that they know where they are to stand and how 

to wait upon the guests. Can show.home—they must give 

the impression that they are in the habit of waiting on honour¬ 
ed guests, though they have never been away from home to 
receive training elsewhere. Pop out—emerge into view. Warren 
—ground where rabbits are preserved or abound. Make a show 
—i, e. show yourself off as a good attendant. Side-table—table 
used as sideboard, or placed against a wall, or by the side of 

the main table. Advanced—promoted. With.pockets— 

Hardcastle warns him not to keep his hands in his pockets 
while he stands behind his chair. Stiff—i. e., not free and 

easy. There’s.matter—it may pass. Militia- 

citizen army. You must hear.eating—it is a common 

failing of Diggory—he will join in the talk of his master at 
table, and his mouth begins to water when his master eats 
and drinks. By the laws—‘laws* seems to be a corruption of 

Lord. Diggory indulges an oath. He*s always.himself— 

he wishes That he can cat a little. Is not.parlour—you 

can fill your belly in the kitchen (where servants eat) : why 
should you desire to eat when you arc in the parlour ? Stay... 
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.reflection—let your stomach wait its turn in the 

kitchen with the reflection that food in the parlour tastes no 
sweeter than in the kitchen. Make a shift—manage. Pantry—• 
room in which provisions, plates, table linen, etc., are kept. For 

the soul of rae—for my life. We have.years—so it appears 

that the story of Ould Grouse is a favourite one with Hardcaslle 

who has repeated it a hundred limes. Well.that—Hard- 

castle makes a concession to Diggory in case of a story like 

that of Ould Grouse when he can laugh. A glass.please— 

i. €., Diggory is to repeat these words when he brings a glass 

of wine for one of the guests. I never have.lion—Diggory 

means that he can be active when he sees food and drink 
placed on the table. Bauld—bold. Sartain—certain. Wauns— 
a corruption of Zounds —which is again a corruption of 
God’s wounds. Canna—cannot. Numskulls—blockheads. 

Bsgin.again—renew the instructions. By the elevens— 

by the eleven apostles. Is gone.head—is forgotten. Pze 

go—I am to go. Upon.creditable—Hastings* impression 

of Hardcastle’s house which he takes to be an inn. It is an 
old-fashioned house, but it is tidy and does it credit to the 

landlord. Having.inn—to keep a big house going is an 

expensive affair by which the owner is ruined and then 
It is turned to an inn, and customers are made to pay 
higher charges as a result of it. Sideboard—table or flat-topped 
chest at the side of a dining room for containing dishes, 

decanters, etc. Influence.confoundedly—i. c., when an inn 

has a side board, or a marble chimney-piece, the customer has 
to pay higher charges for food and lodging. 

Fleeced—robbed. In truth.assurance—what surprises 

Hastings is that Marlow who has travelled and has had expe¬ 
rience of the world, and who is not wanting in good sense, 
should lack self-confidence in his approach to women of virtue 
and accomplishment. This affords a chance to Marlow to 
make a detailed exposition of his character. The Englishman’s 
malady—Marlow generalizes his own deficiency as the weakness 
of English character. He means to say that an Englishman 

is bashful by nature. My life.confidence—this is 

Marlow’s explanation of his bashfulness. He has spent his 
life mostly in a college or an inn, and has had little chance of 
coming in contact with the women of society, by doing which 

he could have acquired self-confidence. That.creation— 

cultured and refined women. Females of another class—i. e., 
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women of inferior social position. Of all conseienec-decidedly. 

.ilie same class as ourselves 

Mar ovv lias no superiorUy complex. He looks upon a bar^ 

maul as belonging to liis own class ; he finds himself more at 
home m the company of women of lower social position Such 
a trembler-because Marlow is in a nervous tension in the 

presence of women of reputation. Faith—indeed To break 

the icc-to open the conversation on a delicate matter. Rattle 

hannen' tongue wagging, whatever may 

Happen. Overset.resolution—knocked me down. 

Explanation. An impudent fellow impudence-Marlow 

describes his own character here. He is quite at ease 
women of lower social position, and can talk freely. As a 
mat cr ol fact he looks upon them as equal to him and^elonc- 
ing to h.s own class. But he finds himself cmbatrasscdTthe 
company of women of reputation. Sometimes he does brlce 
himself up to start and carry on a conversation with them 
but he fads. He may be impudent among women of a C 
position with whom he has often been thrown together but 
as he points out here he is not impudent by naturLhe is iust’ 
the reverse of it. If he had been impudent by nature he 
could have easily pretended to be modest when occasion 
required. He is really modest by nature, and that explains 
why he cannot put on impudence when he is in the coZany 
of women of virtue and reputation. He is a modest youn" mj 
and he finds himself close-lipped in the presence oU woman 
of society. It means that he cannot bring himself to court a 
decent woman in order to marry her. It is this diflicully which 
lie IS going to face here. Counterfeit-mimic ; imitate 

Lavish-spend freely. They.mc-they make me tongue- 

tied and numb. I ctrify—literally, turn into a stone. Comet 
....n,ounta,n-‘ m 1/67 there had been a violent eruptZ of 
Vesuvius and two years later an extremely brillian? come 
appeared. Bagalellc-a trifle. The most.. .. creation- 
a modest woman in the world puts him into'flutterZe 

cannot take her lightly in any ease. How can.marrv-if you 

can get so nervous in the presence of a modest woman how 
can you e.xpcct to marry ? By proxy-by a substitute. N.7. 
Marriage by proxy was not uncommon amor" kinns and 
princes. Charles 1 of England married the French Princess 
Henrietta Maria, by proxy on March 27, 1625. If indeed. 
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...endured—Marlow would preTer a marriage, pre arranged as 
in the Eastern countries without the bridegroom having a 
chance of meeting the bride except on the day of wedding and 

without any previous courtship. With the episode.cousins 

—aunts, grandmothers and cousins all coming in the way 
with their meddling in tlie courtship. Blurt out—speak out¬ 
right, Broad staring question—a question that is put with a 
staring glance on the part of either the bridegroom or the 
bride. The bridegroom may put the question—“Madam, 
will you marry me ?“ with a staring look in his eyes, for he does 
not khow wheiher the answer will be favourable, or the ques¬ 
tion may cause a surprise to the bride and bring a staring 

look into her eyes. That’s.me—it is an ordeal I cannot 

face. I don’t .again—when Marlow meets Miss Hard- 

castle, he does not look into her face. He is depending on 
his father in arranging tlie match. He would prefer a mar¬ 
riage, arranged by a match-maker. Cool a lover—a lover 
without passion. To be explicit—to tell you plainly. My chief 

.own—the motive why 1 have come down here is to help 

you to make you happy by winning the girl you love. As my 

friend .rest—as my friend you will be welcomed by Mr. 

Hardcastle, and then you will have a chance of meeting Miss 
Neville here, and I leave it to your sense of honour to 
win her. Marlow means that his friend will seek to win 

the consent of the girl by honourable means. Til. 

emotion—Hastings proposes to be cool-tempered as a lover. 
He and Miss Neville are in love with each other, and there 
was the consent of Miss Neville’s father to it. So there will 
be now no occasion for Hastings to make a demonstration 
of his love to Miss Neville. He has got to propose to Miss 
Neville that they should run away to France. He is not 
interested in her fortune, and he will not mind her Icavinc her 
fortune behind. 

Meanly seeking.fortune—if I had a mercenary motive in 

marrying Miss Neville. But Miss Neville.inclination-^ 

Hastings, as he says here, is inrerested in Miss Neville, and 
not in her fortune, whatever it may be ; she loves him! and 
that is enough for him, and then he had the consent of her 
father, now dead, to their marriage. Mrs. Hardcastle may not 
be aware of it. She is scheming to secure her marriage to Tony 
from a mercenary motive. She has an eye on the fortune of 
Miss Neville, no matter whether Tony likes her or not. Tm 
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f ■..this is the fate of Marlow, as he com- 

Hastings. Hastings is a lucky fellow, for he 

bu worsh n ^ whereas he can 

his bashfu ne s anr “ """" "PP^°=‘='' ^er from 

the lower rh« ’ f bis acquaintance with 

V 4 'T'" '■" This stammer 

a'dccent °''''s'antraering when headdresses 

her aeains^ I im « ■'» decent girl, and it prejudices 

’Dremtce nn .:-of—look higher than. Milliner’s 

wor^en’s'h ,ts milliner-a dealer in 

a sXs air ^ Marlow can be all right with 

^ ■ '’'“^besscs of Drury Lane-the first Drurv Lane 

of opened in 1663. Ii is no reference to the actresses 

able ciuir?er‘^'’H"’'‘i T'rury Lane was known to be a disreput- 
wr!^ J ’ ‘‘^‘=besses’ will, therefore be gaudily-dressed 
men of easy virtue. Pshaw—a cry of impatiencl With 

his guests from beeping 

to serthl^tlT- Y ‘ .already-Marlow is surprised 

hat he ha, »ot 

he mav no, ^as no suspicion that 

y not bi, an innkeeper. We approve.hospUalitv_ 

fheir“com"foru“'’''i commends his solidtude for 

clodies^ Yu ,M on, and he wants to change his 

free in this ho, 1,0 . house—you will make yourselves 

first 11' any ceremony. The 

it all .(..""i.*»attle_you may change your clothes, and 

m“et Mislu "a ‘mpression you make when you 

m-et Miss Hardcastle. I intend.gold—Hastings intends 

in S°'^ 'breads 

love P^ ’’ Neville. Campaign—the campaign of 

raised LVb^rtV h'ir ^“^ar- 

It we 0 )cV^ do as one likes. 

clothes! inio’ ih'’'^*'^ resources (here 

mm is Marlosv’s personal semi- 

fo''Iumnm 't® "ot be able 

address Miss Hardcastle. It may be 

mnbroidcred garments will not make him free of embarrass¬ 
ment. He IS thinking of withdrawing from this enterprise of 
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love—and he can do it gracefully by putting on his ernbroi- 
dered garments then. Reserve the embroideries—save his em¬ 
broidered garments. To secure retreat—when he backs out of 

this enterprise of love. Your talking.retreat Hardcastle 

on hearing them talk of a retreat, takes the chance of telling 
them the story of the Duke of Marlborough. Duke of Marl¬ 
borough—see above. Dcnain—Denain is near Valenciennes, 

and here Prince Eugene was defeated by the French under 
Marshall Villars in 1712. By this time the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough had been superseded, and so he had nothing to do 
with the matter. Ventred’or—a gold-embroidered front. I 
think—neither Hastings nor Marlow pays any attention to 
Hardcastle^s story of the Duke of Marlborough, Appointed 
equipped. George Brooks—the character is invented by Hard- 
castle. Pawn—stake. But I take— i. e., if I cannot take. 

Punch—see above. It would help.vigour—Marlow means 

that a glass of punch will enable them better to endure the 
story of the siege. He might be thinking also of the cam¬ 
paign of love in which he would have to besiege the heart of 
Miss Hardcastle ; and so a glass of punch might give him 

some encouragement. This is.with—Hardcastle begins 

to feel that he is being slighted, and makes this comment. 
He cannot forget that Marlow has been recommended to him 
as a modest young man by his father. And this is how Marlow 

is behaving with him. So this fellow. .pleases—he calls 

it a liberty-hall where one can do what one pleases, and yet 
be will not allow them the liberty of drinking punch which 


they desire. YouMI.mind—you will like the taste 

of it. You'll.tolerable—you will like the pre¬ 


paration 1 have made for you. The wine is evidently flavoured 
with spices. Pledge me—drink my health. They vyonder at 
the effronicry of an innkeeper, A very.this Hard¬ 

castle thinks that his guests are behaving impudently, and they 
think that the innkeeper is behaving impudently. The mistake 

is mutual, and the situation develops under it. He s..little— 

he is an eccentric character, and 1 am giving him a rope. 
Marlow is going to encourage him in his mood. 

My service to you—Marlow with mock modesty drinks the 
health of the innkeeper (and he does not suppose liim Hard¬ 
castle). I see...gentleman—this is Hastings’ impression of Hard¬ 
castle. He is an innkeeper, but wants to thrust himself upon them 
while he has none of the accomplishments of a gentleman. Bust- 
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nes Tn\v;'.! rrV" "ork-brisk busi- 

nt , 1 , 1 , f good deal of drinking goes on 

bribed T ‘''''■‘^‘'0''s-elcctors had to be entertained and 

tinn! ; .interested in elec¬ 
tion and tor the matter of that in politics. Hit.other- 

ne., the candidates compound with one another—it is by a sort 

o mutu.tl agreement that they manage to get themselves elec- 

Invv In I ’’'5 ‘ttrn humours Mar- 

Hrc.i'l Marlow humours 

a I i“ *ias pretensions about an iinkeener 

‘'tin'ting that he is 

no more tnan an innkeeper. Fretteil.about^—felt verv 

much wornetl by. The mistakes of government—there were 
troubles m bengal and Madras, and The American Colonies 
were in revolt, thanks to Lord North’s administration the 
Boston tea-raid took pleace in 1773. Finding.... ^’ 10 !- 

mend i'li^l""' government did not 

mend its ways, so he pave up politics in disgust. Hyder Ally 

t /o/— 67 ) he dictated peace under the walls of Madras Tak- 
ng aovantage ol the war between the British and French (1778) 
he and his son, lippoo Sultan, descended into the Carnatic 
and ravaged the country within forty miles from Madras but 
was ultimately defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote’ Ally 

under British pTo^S 

non ( 760-170 4). He was routed in the battle of Buxar in 1764 

and Warren Hastings was appointed Governor in 1772. Ally 

Croaker was the name of a popular Irish song : ^ 

There lived a man in Ballinacrasy 
Who wanted a wife to make him un’asy. 

nooM’"'^ upstairs (in a room on the upper 

lloor). Below—I. e., the basement of a house, the part belono- 
tng lo servants. Without-out of doors. Differenek oHhe 

dS~r','w'ti e°n ecclesiastical 

.Particular charge ot one priest. An argument 

........ Clip—1. e quarrelling when they are at their drink (or 

It might mean also holding a discussion while they are served 

Nith wtne). Westminster Hall-the Law Courts wL held in 

Westminster Hall until 1882. Like. genrra 1; f he 

-shml'r 'T'" «»aek..... quarter 

since he claims to be a philosopher, he must meet^everv 
ar^jUiiicnt with reason and superior wisdom, ^ 
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If you.philosophy— i. c., when you find them talking 

sense, you bring forth your superior wisdom, but when yc^ 
find them talking nonsense, you confound them with a drink. 

Your generalship.Belgrade—see above. So Hardcastle 

must regale them with his story of Prince Eugene. What has 
.supper—Marlow wants to know what Mardcastle pro¬ 
vides for supper despite his vaunted philosophy. Was. 

house—Hardcastle is astounded by such a demand from Mar¬ 
low who has been recommended as a modest young man by 


his father. Larder—room or closet for meat. I shall. 

larder—I am going to eat a lot to-night. Supposing that he 
is at an inn, he can make such a demand when lie is going to 

pay the bill. Brazen dog—cheeky fellow. As one.council— 

Marlow demands to be personally consulted on the matter ot 
his supper—he cannot leave it to the cook and her assistant. 

When I.supper— so he gives Hardcastle the idea that he 

is at an inn, and must order his supper as he pleases. Is not 

.occasions— i, e., does not tell us anything about the menu 

when there are guests in the house (Bridget, the cook-maid, 
makes it entirely her own affair without consulting the master 

of the house). Match.fare—adjust my appetite to the 

food provided. You.here— Hardcastle concedes to 

as guests the right to choose their food. All.rope full 

of pretensions. We shall.peace—Hastings seems to 

remeraber Tony’s remark. Dessert—course ot fruit, sweetmeats 
etc., at the endtof a dinner. The Joiners’ company—noted tor 
their good cheer. Joiners are furniture makers. Such a supper 

*• e., a heavy supper. Let.knocked—you must have an 

amazing brain to draw up such a menu for our supper. Or 

.themselves—Marlow evidently means a calf s tongue 

and brains which he will put away and advises Hastings to 
00 so. Retrench— cut out. Florentine— a dish made ot minced 
meat, currents, spice, eags, etc., baked, Tiff-taif—Marlow 
fumbles over the word. Taffety cream—thickened cream 

which looks like taffeta silk. Confound.dUhes—I would 

have nothing to do with these dishes. Green and yellow dinner 
■^-Hoarce Walpole describes it thus, “instead ot substantials 
there was nothing but a profusion of plates striped red, 
and yellow, gilt plate, blacks and uniforms”. Aired—i. c., Mar¬ 
row wants his bed to be made up fresh so that it may not sme 
mouldy. You.step_you need not have any better. You 11 

.head—you need have no worry about your bed. 
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Modern modesty—Hardcastle is thinking of Sir Charles 
Marlow’s recommendation of his son, as a modest youngman. 
He can make nothing of Marlow’s modesty ; he is simply as¬ 
tounded. Old-fashioned impudence-Hardcastle identifies ‘modern 
modesty’ with ‘old-fashioned impudence*. It may be either 
one or the other. Assiduities—diligent attention or service to 
his guests. Hastings finds Hardcastle rather troublesome or 
meddlesome but thinks kindly of him for his diligent attention 
to his guests. 

An inn—now Hastings is undeceived by Miss Neville. 

My aunt—Mrs. Hardcastle. Certainly.often—Miss Neville 

understands that it is a trick, played upon them by 

Tony. You’d.despises me—Hastings is assured on another 

point ; he has nothing to fear from his rival, Tony. Tony’s 
mother is courting Miss Neville for him, but Tony is little 

interested in her. Thou.dissembler—Hastings praises 

Miss Neville because she keeps up a show of love for Tony. 

The horses.respected—Hastings at once puts his plan 

before Miss Neville. It is to run away with her to France 

where they can be safely married. Where even.slaves— 

“the Duke of Gloucester, by reason of the Royal Marriage Act 
of 1772, had been unable to marry Lady Waldcgrave legally. 
On the first night these words were ‘instantly applied to His 

Royal Highness’, who sat in one of the boxes’*. I yet. 

reluctance—Miss Neville is unwilling to leave her fortune 
behind which she will have to do if she runs away with Hastings, 
as he proposes. Indian director—evidently one of the directors 
of the East India Company, and so he had amassed a fortune. 
Baubles—trinkets. Hastings does not care for Miss Neville’s 

jewels. Your.desire—I am interested in you, and not in your 

jewels. Marlow.mistake—Hastings does not want to 

let Marlow know that he is at the house of Mr. Hardcastle, 

and not at an inn. I know.execution—Hastings is afraid 

that Marlow will at once run away if he comes to know that 
he is at the house of Mr. Hardcastle. Oiir plan—it is now the 
combined plan—Hastings’ own plan of elopement and the 
plan about Marlow’s courtship of Miss Hardcastle. Tease 

.bearing—drive me to impatience. So he.back— 

he not only thrusts himself on me but puts his old-fashioned 
wife on to me. Note that while Marlow calls Mrs. Hardcastle 
“old-fashioned*, Hastings later compliments her as quite an up- 
to-date fashionable lady. Run .through—i, e.^ encounter or 
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bear the company of. Happening.here—this is the story, 

invented by Hastings on the spur of the moment to keep Mar¬ 
low under the delusion that he is at an inn. Of all conscience- 

in all seriousness. I have.embarrassment—to meet Miss 

Hardcastle at an inn and so soon before time is mortifying 
enough to him—and he finds it a very awkward situation. 
But our dresses—Marlow is very much concerned about his 
dress which is soiled by journey. How can he appear in this 
dress before Miss Hardcastle. It is bis excuse to avoid meet¬ 
ing Miss Hardcastle. It will.respectful—Marlow proposes 

that it would be better for him to meet Miss Hardcastle to-mor¬ 
row at her own house, and not at the inn. Your ceremony. 

...her—she will not be pleased at any formal behaviour on 

your part. The ardour.impatience— i. e., urgency of 

Hem—expressive of hesitation. You are.ridiculous Mar¬ 

low anticipates his wretched plight in his encounter with Miss 
Hardcastle and begs Hastings to give him bis company. It s 
.over—you summon your courage and meet Miss Hard¬ 
castle and you will overcome your embarrassment at once. 

Demure—solemn. Quite.manner— i. e., embarrassed and 

reserved. Disconcerted—put out. Yes.accidents Mar¬ 

low begins to fumble already. Note how many times he uses 
“Madam”, and gets stuck for words and ideas. He is embar¬ 
rassed and ill at ease. You never.victory Hastings 

wants to enocurage him. He also notices his embarrassn^nt 
but hopes that by and by he will be able to get rid of it. You 

*bat.country—Miss Hardcastle is also formal in convey 

sation. She supposes that Marlow has mixed in retinea 
company and will find little to entertain him in the manners 

of country folk. I have.it—at least he has kept aloot 

from women of society—and in a way he can say that he has 

been but an observer of life. But that.last—to be an 

observer of life is to haye a' dispassionate vievy ot me. 
which gives one some sort of enjoyment, it is an 
enjoyment of life. Cicero—Tullius Cicero, the celebrated 

Roman orator. You. ever— you have won your seu- 

confidence. Vm down—I am run out of words or stuck last. 
Disagreeably employed—i. e., he had an unpleasant task since 
he finds much more to blame people than praise thetn. 

.uneasiness—Marlow pretends to take a . 

of life : the follies of society make him laugh and 
tnake him uncomfortable. Our being.interview our p 
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sence here will be in the way of your frank and candid talk. 
Zounds—oath, contraction of God's wounds. Tete-a-tete—confi¬ 
dential talk, (between himself and Miss Neville). The ladies 

.addresses—this is a feeler thrown out by Miss Hardcastle. 

She wants to find out whether he had dealings with women of 

society. I.deserve—he means to say that he has little 

come into actual contact with ladies, but has observed them 
from a distance. We sec that Marlow begins to stammer after 

Hastings has left him to himself. And that some.obtain 

them—Miss Hardcastle is ready to help him out in his court¬ 
ship, if it is coming to that. So she tells him that he must 
come forward to win a lady rather than observe her from a 
distance. She can naturally be a little forward when Marlow 
is holding back. So we see that she will be able to manage 

him. But.tiresome—Marlow says that he proves a bore 

in the company of ladies. Miss Hardcastle is pleased with his 

good sense and candour. There.myself—Miss Hardcastle 

humours Marlow, and so encourages him to talk in his own 

way. Light airy pleasures—i. e., frivolities. Indeed.heart 

N. B. It is a revelation of Miss Hardcastle’s character. She is 
not given to frivolities of life. She is a serious minded girl, but 

not without gaiety and sense of humour. In the variety. 

uin—Marlow feels extremely embarrassed and cannot complete 

the sentence, but flounders. I.sir—Miss Hardcastle wants 

to help him out in his embarrassment. She understands what 
he means, though he is unable to complete the sentence. 

Pretend.lasting—so Miss Hardcastle completes Marlow’s 

sentence and meaning. My meaning.expressed—Marlow 

is happy to say that Miss Hardcastle expresses his meaning 
much better than he would have done. His candour is charm¬ 
ing. U'ho could.occasions—Miss Hardcastle is very 

favourably impressed by Marlow. She cannot believe that he 

is capable of impudence on any occasion. I vow.I—Miss 

Hardcastle seems to be confounded at last by Marlow’s embar¬ 
rassment. That’s more.myself—he confesses to himself 

that lie has lost his bearings. Pay.it—hypocrisy is an 

indirect tribute to virtue. Those who.bosoms—Marlow 

docs not know what he is going to say. 

There’s.force—Miss Hardcastle goes rather too far in 

praising Marlow for liveliness of his conver>ation. That. 

us—Marlow now simply babbles. Miss Hardcastle has to 
complete his sense and sentence. Marlow cuts a very sorry 
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figure, but Miss Hardcastle is patient with him ; 

good points in him. A want of courage......excel N. d. t 

Hardcastle has certainly Marlow in mind. Marlow su 
from want of courage, it gives him the appearance oi 
ance, the more he feels this want of courage (embarrassment) 
the more he wants to excel his conversation. This iimita ion 
of Marlow’s character appears in his conversation wi 

woman of virtue and reputation. Bat I see.room 

wants to put an end to this interview as soon as he can. ne is 
getting more and more tongue-tied in his conversation wi 
Miss Hardcastle. Intrude—thrust myself upon you. it is 
implied that Miss Hardcastle has got tired of his company 

conversation. Shall I.you-it is a hint t 

he may conduct or accompany her to join the company 

Neville. Done for-ruined. Was.interview-it was an 

interview marked by complete embarrassment on the p 

Malow, by his holding back from her and keeping confer_ 

tion, and that imperfectly too, on a general line, rre y 

handsome. Buried .fears— overcharged by Im ' 

confidence. It fatigues.ignorance—Miss . 

that Marlow is not ignorant but that he cannot tal V 

for his bashfulness. But.somebody-Miss Hardcas e is 

ready to help Marlow to conquer his diffidence. B . ^ 

use ? She does not know whether Marlow will be in Icjc with 
her at all. It may not be worth while to try to make 
out his diffidence. 

What do you.can-Miss Neville is ^ ^ame 

with Tony. She must keep up mVs. 

Tony in ord'”r to disarm the suspicion and hos ^ ‘j 

Hardcastle. If Hastings’plan is to matenalize, sh - 

secure her jewels from Mrs. Hardcastle. ‘ make 

Tony is ironical. He means that Miss 

herself attractive by her forwardness. :':‘“not one 

u e., she is angling for a husband in Tony, and T ^ ^ 

tobecaueht. Keep your distance-don’t try to ensn^ 
There’s nothing... .".myself-Hasiings is 

He humours and flatters her while he watches Ih . Tony, 

Miss Neville and Tony. After all he is with 

otherwise his plan cannot succeed. In his co 
Mrs. Hardcastle her character is turther 

seen already that she is discontented with u^jjjcerin" for 

life and her husband’s old-fashioned ways. She is hu ^ 
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London life and London fashions. Ranclagh, St. Jame’s or 
lovFcr Wharf ihe first two arc all right. They were fashionable 
resorts, where concert and masquerades were the rule. But 
Hastings mentions Tower Wharf to pull Mrs. Hardcastle’s leg. 
Tower Wharf was frequented by fishermen and thieves. Of 
course Mrs. Hardcastle knows nothing of Tower Wharf, and 
supposes that it must be fashionable resort like the other 

two. To raise.rustics—to give me some distinction 

among the unpolished country folk. The pantheon—it was 
erected in Oxford Street in 17/2 in imitation of the Roman 
building. It was described as a ‘scene of disorder, riot and 
confusion’. The growth Gardens—old name of Vauxhall Gar¬ 
dens. The borough—Southwark Fair, which also presented a 
rowdy scene. The scandalous Magazine—The Town and Coun¬ 
try Magazine—which published portraits and private interviews 
of people often unknown to each other. This head—her hair¬ 
dressing. Degagee—showing unstudied case. Friseur—hair¬ 
dresser. As iny Lady Mayoress.Bull—the reference is to 

the Lord Mayor’s Day and Pageant in which the Lord Mayor 
drove in a coach, and a banquet was held in the Guild Hall, 
concluded by a dance. Hastings means that Mrs. Hardcaslle’s 
hair-dress would have made her as spectacular as the Lady 
Mayoress—of course the Lady Mayoress was not as spectacular 
a figure as the Lord Mayor in his robes. Innoculation—intro¬ 
duced irito England by Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague from 

Turkey in 1721. One.escape—one may attract no notice. 

Antiquity—i. e., an old fashioned gentleman. All I can. 

clothes—by all her argument she cannot reform her husband’s 
dress he will not change a single button to be in fashion. I 
have.........powder—Hardcastle will not discord his flaxen wig 

(which is old fashioned), and will not powder his bald head as 

Lord l ately does. As among.none—i. c., the ladies of 

to day know how to do (heir make-up so that they do not be¬ 
come old and ugly. Gothic vivacitj—Gothic is a term used of 
all that was crude and unsophisticated ; so it means the liveli¬ 
ness ol a crude, unpolished man. Tele-a head of false hair 

Mode—fashion. Bring.winter—raise the fashionable age 

to fifty the coming winter. Hastings rightly guesses Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle s age and flatters her by saying that fifty will be the 

fashionable age next winter. Then I shall.fashion—she 

means that she is as yet far short of fifty. No lady.forty— 

i. e , until she is forty, she is loo young to wear jewels. It is not 
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clear why Hastings brings in this topic. It is not going to help 
Miss Neville to get her jewels from Mrs. Hardcastle. He sug¬ 
gests that jewels are out of fashion now. Maker of samplers— 
one who makes ornamental needlework as an exhibition of 
skill. Mrs. Niece—in the eighteenth century Mrs. (pronounced 
mistress) was the title of unmarried women also. Your niece... 
...she?—Hastings pretends not to know who Miss Neville is. 
Contracted—engaged or betrothed. Sports—love-sports. They 

.out—they are quite in accord, and then they will break 

into quarrel. That it’s very hard.so—he complains of 

being chased about by Miss Neville. He’s...back—when you 

are away, he will talk fondly of you. There’s.manner— 

I find my cousin to be disposed to be duly loving. He 

falls.private—he quarrels with me in the presence of others, 

and there is good understanding with me, and we become 
reconciled when we are alone. Crack—a lie. To a T—• 
exactly. Back to back— i. g., with one’s back against another’s. 

Lud—corruption of Lord. He has.head—as Tony stood 

back to back with Miss Neville, he violently pushed his head 

against hers. Fortin—fortune. It.no longer—there is 

already a spirit of revolt in Tony. He may be aware that 
he has come of age. He is unhappy because he cannot go his 
own way and have his own fortune at his disposal. Is this... 
...education—Mrs. Hardcastle has deliberately kept him out of 
education as against her husband, and now she complains that 
all her efforts on educating him have been wasted. I that have 

.cradle—i, c., the motherly care she has taken of him. 

Work—embroider. Did.genteel—she might have some 

idea to give Tony some air of gentility. Prescribe—prescribe 
medicine. Mrs. Hardcastle thinks that Tony is consumptive 
and keeps drugging him. Receipt—recipe. Complete House¬ 
wife —an eighteenth century handbook of household medicine. 
Coursing me through—putting me on a complete course of treat¬ 
ment prescribed by. Quincy—he wrote a Complete English 
Dispensary^ which ran through many editions. Viper—so Mrs. 
Hardcastle calls her son a viper i. e., a spiteful and ungrateful 
creature—and forgets all her terms of endearment with which 
she usually addresses him. The mother seems to be outraged 

by the ingratitude of the son. I wish.alone—Tony wants 

to be bothered no more by his mother’s assiduous care and 
coddling. Snubbing.spirits—he is evidently now on his 
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way to the tavern and he is full of high spirits and does not 
want to be curbed. 

Hinging it— i. c., proclaiming loudly all the care she has 

taken of him, I never.spirits—you always spend your 

time at a tavern when you are in spirits. Mrs. Hardcastle is 
again in a conciliiatory mood. Wild notes— i. e., Tony’s exuber¬ 
ance or wild gaiety, which he displays at the tavern. Your 
own tiotes...two—his mother is more clamorous than he is. He 

means that his mother oftener kicks up a row. Was.like— 

I could never think of such a conduct on your part. But I see 

.heart—it is a subtle trick of Mrs. Hardcastle, suggesting 

that his unlccling conduct will break her heart and hoping by 
this appeal to reduce his rebellious spirit. She has been such 
a fond and careful mother, and her son is going to break her 
heart. Permit me—Hastings intervenes with a view to carrying 
out his own design, to which he secs that Tony will be a parly. 

Lecture.little—i. c., make him sober by administering some 

sound advice to him. Plagued—troubled. Sweet.boy— 

there is weakness in her affection for Tony—and it is well bet¬ 
rayed in these words. She has spoiled, and is spoiling her son. 
And there is poetic justice when the son turnsagainst, and breaks 

away from the mother. Fain—gladly. Kning.dee—refrain of 

the song. It’s.heart—tears bring comfort to her ; tears 

are her luxury. 1 have...together—a dig at the mandlin senti¬ 
mentality of the day, which was fed by sentimental fiction and 

comedy. They liked.cry—readers both men and women 

cutivated facile and shoddy sentimentality, for which fiction 

and drama catered. Then you’re.gentleman—we see now 

what Hastings is driving at. He is to make sure that Tony is 
antagonistic to his mother’s match making for him and that 
he will not marry Miss Neville in any case. Find'um—find 
them. Not to her.answer—you certainly make an excep¬ 

tion of tlie girl your mother has chosen for you. Hastings is 
carefully feeling his way. Bitter.toad—this is not cer¬ 

tainly complimentary to Miss Neville, ‘Toad’ is used of a 
disgusting person—often of one despised for carrying favour 
by Hattcry. As appearance go, Tony can make such a charge 
against Miss Neville. Miss Neville seeking to win the good 
will of his mother by pretending to be in love with him. He 
calls her ‘cantankerous’—erratic, ill-tempered, unreasonable, 
as she hangs on him (which Hastings has seen). Tony does 
not talk like a half-witted fellow. Pretty.lover—this 
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of Miss Neville is not likely to encourage a lover, 

knnwc^ Neville. But Hastings certainly 

Neville Neville better than Tony. Tony judges Miss 
convi'n y ^PP^^rances as he is bound to do in order to 
Mi« M witnesses the present conduct of 

little fn/h- T^ony is quite in his senses if he exaggerates a 
her Since the height of that-n e., since 

kne«fh!r c^i: shov/s what size she was when he first 

in a thirlvf^®...breaking—she is full of tricks as a hare 

or tamina^ ^ new bom colt is. Breaking—i. e., breaking in 
colt that rpf. compares Miss Neville to a wild 

ous Is a hn^ .cJ^nior- 

The hop (i .^ resisting is kept up. 

ditch vi Neville) will resist and push you into a 

Bandiinv ?.-beauty—you must admit that she is beautiful. 

a box fnr 1 made-up. A band box means 

owes hpr . hats. Tony means to say that miss Neville 

in tL nifahk^^ ‘2 artificial means. Of these parts—i. e., living 
She’d ^‘Shbourhood. Sloes—plums of the blackthorn tree. 

tocethPr‘’‘*x 1 beautiful as two Miss Nevilles put 

seem^tn jT^ ’-^-^^^s^-rQUeve you of Miss Neville who 
to be rid of Anon—at once. He wants 

servant is also the reply of a 

be more exnHrft^ coming”. Tony desires Hastings to 

—pivp m then he will be ready for action. Engage 

bloodl?^ '^bip.off —snatch her away. To. 

even at’ tu death. Tony is ready to assist Hastings 

... Lc-^/ I'fe- May be-probably. Get 

too bpfk,.^ u ^^^y promises to secure Miss Neville’s jewels 

leave of away with Hastings. Done with me—taken 

the nlurlf L .roar—the song is in keeping with 

lend^suDDor?^ Hastings admires Tony. It is meant to 

^ support to Hastings’ appraisal of him. 

ixi 

conduct Hardcastle is pondering over the 

him a<; thA so outrageous, while his father recommends 

plainly Hr ^^‘^^^^test young man. Miss Hardcastle appears very 
by Duttino ^^^^^’1 ^s pleased to see that she is obeying him 
Marlow clothes. Then they compare notes about 

His danoh?^. u Marlow is just the reverse of modest. 

b ter has discovered in him timid looks, awkward 
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address and bashful manner. She tells him that Marlow 
received her with a respectful bow and a stammering voice and 
downcast gaze. Hardcastle has, on the other hand, found him 
with a loud voice, a lordly air, and shocking familiarity. He 
cannot give his consent knowing him as he docs. Miss Hard¬ 
castle desires to have further acquaintance with Marlow before 
her father will reject him. Hardcastle agrees to it. But he 
thinks that he is after all right, and his daughter is wrong. 

Next we see Tony bringing in Miss Neville’s casket of jewels 
for Hastings. He assures Hastings that he need not worry 
about his mother's resentment when she discovers the loss of 
the jewels. When Hastings is gone, Mrs. Hardcastle enters 
with Miss Neville. Miss Neville begs her for her jewels, and 
Mrs. Hardcastle would not hand them over. And they go on 
arguing. Mrs. Hardcastle tells her that jewels are now out 
of fashion and that she can do well with her natural beauty 
without jewels. Then she tries to put her off by saying that 
the jewels are not ready to hand—that they may be missing. 
Tony eggs her on to tell Miss Neville that they are lost—and 
he will bear witness to it. His mother whispers to him that 
she is keeping the jewels for him. Miss Neville does not 
believe that they have been lost. Mrs. Hardcastle is to answer 
for their loss, if they are really gone. Mrs. Hardcastle replies 
that she will pay an equivalent for the jewels. Tony swears 
that the jewels arc lost. Mrs. Hardcastle wonders that a girl 
of good sense like Miss Neville should value such trumpery, 
but expects that she will soon be able to find the jewels, and 
in the meantime is ready to lend Miss Neville her garnets, 
which she refuses. Mrs. Hardcastle goes out. and then Tony 
bids Miss Neville to take what she can get, as the jewels are 
already hers. 

Then next moment Mrs. Hardcastle reappears, making a 
row about the loss of the jewels. Tony keeps nagging at her— 
and is ready to bear witness to the loss of the jewels and keeps 
laughing to the offence of his mother, till she starts cursing him 
who is no better than a fool. The mother chases the son away. 

Then we see Miss Hardcastle again with a maid. She learns 
from the maid that Marlow mistook her (Miss Hardcastle) for 
the barmaid. That is an idea to Miss Hardcastle—she is going 
to play the role of a barmaid. He may not be after all able to 
recognize her for he hardly looked at her face when she was 
with"him. She tells the maid that she is going to give Marlow a 
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chance, for he can easily address a common girl or a girl of the 
wild sort. She can speak also the cant of a barmaid—and she 
is well assured by the maid that she can play her part all right 
if she minds. The maid leaves her there as Marlow approaches. 
He is just running away from his host and hostess who will not 
leave him fora moment of peace, and comes upon Miss Hard- 
castle who looks now a barmaid. He wants to get away from 
her too. But when he has a look at her, he is captivated by 
her beauty and grace. He begs to have a taste of the nectar 
of her lips. As barmaid, she misunderstands what he means 
by nectar—if a liquor, it is not known in this part. He 
attempts to kiss her and she keeps away from him. She tells 
him that she does not want to be acquainted with him for he 
treated Miss Hardcastle in a different way, looking dashed all 
the Ume and bowing to her. He replies that he did not care 
to have a talk with an awkward squinting girl. He gives 
out that he is a great favourite among ladies who call him 
their agreeable Rattle, that he frequents a ladies’ club where 
he is as merry as cards, supper, wine and old women can 
make him. Miss Hardcastle laughs at him, and he suspects 
that she has a shrewd sense of what he is. He wants to look 
over her needle work, and help her on with new patterns. Then 
he suddenly seizes her hand, and she struggles to get away from 
him. At this moment Mr. Hardcastle enters and Marlow with¬ 
draws. And this is her modest lover—he cries out. She tells her 
mther that she has not yet given up hope that she will prove 
him a modest lover after all. Can he disbelieve his eyes when 
he saw him seizing her by the hand, and dragging her about like 
a ;milkmaid ? She wants to persuade her father to believe 

his faults, they will soon give way to virtues 
and begs that she may be given one more chance to bring out 
his virtues. Mr. Hardcastle finally agrees, but insists that it 

must be all fair and open. She assures him that she will never 
fail in her duty. 


The action of the play is moving fast. At the 
end of the second Act a pact is made between Tony and Has- 
hngs. Tony is ready to assist, to the last drop of his blood, 
Hastings in carrying off Miss Neville and on his own, offers to 
get Miss Neville’s jewels too for him. In the very beginning 
t tms Act Tony hands over the casket of jewels to Hastings. 
We find Miss Neville at the same time pestering Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle for her jewels. It means that Hastings’ plan of flight 
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is already in motion. Mrs. Hardcastle puts Miss Neville off 
by pretending that her jewels might have been lost. And 
Miss Neville has to be satisfied with that. Tony who is 
present there confirms his mother about the loss of the jewels, 
for he knows the game that is on foot. Then Mrs. Hardcastle 
discovers the loss of the jewels and makes a row over it. Tony 
seems to take a malicious delight in his mother's annoyance ; it 
is for him that she wants to keep the jewels and this appeals 
little to Tony, and he just makes fun of his mother. 

There is a second plan which gets started in this Act too. 
The two plans run parallel—and the final outcome of the play 
is bound up with them. It is the plan to be executed by Miss 
Hardcastle without any help to secure Marlow. Hastings 
wants to get Miss Neville for himself—and they are both willing 
parties and they arc assisted by Tony, otherwise the thing would 
have been almost impossible. Miss Hardcastle wants to get 
Marlow for herself and she has none to assist her, and she 
finds Marlow almost unmanageable. She invents the plan of 
playing the role of a barmaid to capture Marlow. And she is 
able to draw out Marlow. Her father comes on the scene in 
which Marlow seizes her by the hand and drags her about. 
After what he witnesses, he would have rejected Marlow. But 
he is amenable to reason, and assents to a second trial of 
Marlow which will prove, as Miss Hardcastle assures her father, 
Marlow a very modest lover. 

The action of the play is now in full swing. Much depends 
on how the two plans are executed. So there is the element 
of suspense, which keeps interest alive. Two love intrigues 
arc interwoven with the play—and they have comical episodes 
in the true spirit of the play. The comedy takes shape from 
these two love intrigues. 

Notes 

What could.Town—Mr. Hardcastle is seriously reflecting 

on the conduct of Marlow. Marlow is a puzzle to him. His father 
recommends him as the modestest young man. And he finds 
Marlow all brass—full of confounding impudence. He docs 
not know what to make of him—and he leaves the matter 
more or less to his daughter. Brass—i. c., effrontery, impu¬ 
dence or check. He took off...of—Marlow is not to blame, for 
he takes Hardcastle to be an innkeeper and, therefore, bids him 
lake care of his shoes. How his impudence daughter—what 
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impression he makes upon my daughter by his cheekiness. So 
he is going to leave the matter more or less to his daughter. 
As I bade you—Hardcastle told his daughter to dress plainly 
and not to affect the fashions of town. To-day Kate has dressed 
plainly with a purpose. She wants to draw Marlow out of his 
bashfulness. Debating their propriety —considering whether it 

is right or wrong to obey your commands. Give.cause 

i. €., cause or reason to question the propriety of my commands. 
He is thinking of his recommendation of Marlow to his daugh¬ 
ter. He finds Marlow a cad, and wishes now that his daughter 

may regret him. You taught.description—Hardcastle 

recommended Marlow as a modest young man of excellent 
understanding, generous, handsome, but very bashful. After 
he has known Marlow, he has revised his opinion. Kate 
met Marlow for a few minutes and she found him to be of 
good sense, but very bashful, and reports to her father that 
he is much better than he described him to her. Kate has 
taken a liking to Marlow and is going to cure him of his bash¬ 
fulness. And so her plan is to play the role of a barmaid. 

He has.faculties—I do not know what to think of him. 

I never.too—Miss Hardcastle means that she has never 

m^t a young man like Marlow—so reserved with his experi¬ 
ence of the world. He learned.abroad—he has travelled 


and has picked up his impudence by his travelling. What. 

•..travelling—I used to think that a youug man becomes 
modest by travelling, but now I am undeceived. Masquerade 

a ball or festive gathering where masks are used. It.him 

B. They are talking at cross purposes. Miss Hardcastle 
IS thinking of Marlow’s reserve and modesty (which she says, 
are natural to him). Her father is thinking of his brazen impu¬ 
dence (which he understands from his daughter’s remark to be 


natural to him). 


A French dancing master—a training by a French dancing 
master spoils the manners of a young man—that is the idea of 

Hardcastle. A French.manner—here we have 

Miss Hardcastle’s impression of Marlow—he is timid, ^awkward 
m his address and bashful in his manner. Hardcastle s impres¬ 
sion is the reverse of it. Mauvaise honte—bashfulness. The 

most brazen.senses—no young man so cheeky as I have 

ever seen. Rally—really. And.serious—do you really 

mean it ? Bouncing. puppy —puppy—^ who is so 

overbearing in manner. To him—compared to him, A fami- 
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.aeain—a familiarity that was shocking. Diffidence- 

modesty and reserve. Censured.age—condemned the bad 

manners of the age. Asked. answer —he was rude the 

way he talked. Pun —play on the sense of a word. One... 
...nustaken either she or her father must have been mistaken 

about Marlow. He shall.consent —he cannot marry you. 

^uMen thing— a morose creature not to be drawn out of his shell. 
Mine my consent to marry me. Upon condition —i. e., unless 
nc proves to be better than what he has been known to be. If 
you . presuming —to her father he has shown himself to be very 
i^mpudent, to herself, he has shown himself to be very diffident. 
Miss Hardcastle now says that if he changes a little—showing 
nimself to be a little courteous to her father and more self- 
conhdent to herself, then he will be acceptable. Importunate— 
ardent for my love. We don't.country —Marlow is cer¬ 

tainly belter equipped than the youths to be met with at a 
horse-race. The first appearance business —my first impres¬ 
sion of him cannot be wrong, and will not wear out. I'm. 

that— my first impression always proves right. Good qualities... 
.........appearance—good qualities that are not discovered in 

the first impression. A fellow’s outside.taste— 

V e., a handsome-Iooking fellow. Sets.furniture— 

J. ey invests good qualities which he is credited with. Furniture 
I. e., the furnishings of his mind. Genteel figure — handsome 

or reiincd appearance. A conversation.understanding— 

you praised me in the beginning for my good sense, now you 
will not certainly deny me understanding. Miss Hardcastle claims 
to know and understand something of human character. 


Explanation. I hope sir.understanding—this is the 

remark made by Miss Hardcastle. She and her father ex¬ 
change their impressions of Marlow. The father has found 
Marlow extremely impudent ; the daughter has found him 
^trcmely modest. These views are hard to reconcile. Hardcastle 
luaintams that his finst impression always proves right. His 
daughter is not ready to surrender her view that Marlow is ex- 
remcly niodcst and reserved. Then Hardcastle expresses the view 
that a girl IS usually attracted by the handsome looks of a young 
man and then invents good qualities with which the young 

cl *^*'^’'^c^stle resents that she should be 

at fhor f H '''*';^**«'v-mmded girls. Just a few minutes 

^hc cannot think that her father will now deny her understand- 
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ing. She implies that she understands something of human cha¬ 
racter, and believes that she cannot be wrong in her judgement 
of Marlow though her father maintains that his first impres¬ 
sion of Marlow will prove right. Reconciling contradictions— 
harmonizing our contrary views of him. Bobs—pendant. 
My genus—my genius. Tony praises his genius for secur¬ 
ing Miss Neville’s jewels for her, or ‘my genus’ is an 
oath. It may be a corruption of ‘Jesus’ too. Bear your charges 
—pay the expenses of your journey, fibs—lies. Rule of 
thumb—a method of measurement or other procedure based 
upon practical experience or instinct as measuring lengths by the 
thumb. Tony means that it is practical experience that taught 
him how to get hold of the jewels. If I had.bureau—he ex¬ 

tracts money from his mother's desk by using a duplicate key. 

An honest.time—he means that it is his money he is 

stealing from his mother, his father having left him a fortune. 

If she succeeds.them—i. e-, if Miss Neville persuades 

Mr.,Hardcastle to return her jewels Mrs. Hardcastle will find 
them missing—and it will be then a very awkward situation. 
N. B. Throughout the play there are hints again and again of 
what is coming. It is a trick of anticipating things. But I 

know.head—Tony tells Hastings that it is well that 

the jewels have been filched by him, or his mother would not 
have parted with them in any circumstances. The only 

.head—Tony implies that his mother has false teeth 

except one or two sound ones. He gives away the age of his 
mother, and the mother is so anxious to conceal it, claiming 

that she is no more than forty. Leave.that—I shall 

tackle my mother when she finds that the jewels are gone. 
Cracker—a small explosive. Morrice ! Prance!—Tony begs 
Hastings to get off quickly. Morrice is evidently connected 
with morris-dance. 

A girl as you—i. c., a beautiful girl. When your beauty... 

.repairs—when your beauty wears off. But what. 

twenty—Miss Neville argues that jewels will set off her 

beauty at twenty if they can amend it at forty. Yours. 

...none—your beauty needs no improvement at twenty. Out 
—out of fashion. Marcasites —pale, yellow, crystalline mineral, 
a piece of which could be used as an ornament. Somebody... 

.nameless—she means her husband whoever he may be. 

Better sparklers— i. e., any jewels to set off your beauty. That’s 
.be —it all depends. Rose and table-cut things— a 
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u ‘'•"‘1 « table-cut 

tone fias a front fLicc and bevelled edges. The court 

fn Tl c*s andl'n^v-'u exceeded all the Kings of the earth 

ewe s hrve\?J \ .them-she hints that the 

jewels have been misplaced somewhere. For aught 

and^shp vviii .jewels are lost 

arc—thev om Relics—keepsakes. We must. 

S0 itw l7n^f 1 found again, 

so It will not do for you to be impatient. If thev 

equivalent—if they arc really lost and not found again I’shali 
fo''fV°" ^ Thoinh' R«ig"“tion-isubmission 

bu wcmnl V.Pat>cnce-we may lose our fortune, 

vni, n u ‘ ““t patience. People.others— 

Ktortrf Mis^Ne'-Mfortune. This is a fine 
semLn?Lf^ Nevi le. Trumpery-worthless finery. Garnets- 

deen red translucent stones of various colours, usually 

fiallan? l^is'ay-misplace. Spark- 

fo Hcaline hm ' Pleased with Tony 

rnin.- r® ‘^'■om his mother. Catherine-wheel—a 

rinc’rmS^om ''‘■p"' ‘he spiked wheel of St. Cathe- 

ni c s n art>rdom. By the laws—by the lord. 1 never 

The^siiii 'm.r°‘ 1'"'' 'vc'll-she is quite stagy! 

has bnMlfM^' “PO't the mother, for whom iL 

would neier r‘-spcct. Such relations between mother and son 

Tl otth? r P°ttrayed in a sentimental comedy. 

NcviJlft ieweis ''S''' the loss of Mik 

triors "■■■”!: ■;?'w»:3 

soins J“;e, t ;r, t.., 

Mrs. Hardcastic understands that Tony takes it as a io\e 

div;;t?cd"iior' ‘vo‘u‘'’£‘='^ ' f f ~ 

yourself to be very much upset andso-nonc~7m su^ 
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telling anything but the truth, Cross-grained—perverse. Can 

you.fool—you cannot do better than give evidence ol 

your stupidity. My poor niece.her—now she feels for Miss 

Neville. It is all hypocrisy. She told Tony that she v^^ntea 
to keep the jewels for Tony. So it will be a loss for Tony, 
that she will mend. She has kept the jewels from Miss Neville 
—and now she seems to be so sorry that Miss Neville will not 
have her jewels. Bear.that— i. e., bear witness to the 

fact of his mother being so much distressed. 

What.inn—what could Tony mean by sending 

them to my father’s house as to an inn ? Unaccountable creature 

—i. e., Tony whose tricks cannot be explained. ^ 

He mistook.madam—Mrs. Hardcastle, plainly dressed 

as she was, mistaken by Marlow for a barmaid. She can 
well play the role of a barmaid—and has already made the 

plan to do so. To keep.delusion—to encourage him^ 

in his mistake. Cherry in the Beaux’s Stratagem— The 
Stratagem is a comedy by Farquhar, and Cherry is the landlord s 
daughter in it. But when-^e.xcept when. 

If he had. me—if he had looked up at me, my bonnet 

must have shaded my face from him. I shall......seen-— 

he will look at my face. That is.market—it is worth 

while to a girl who has to buy a husband with her beauty. Then 

.acquaintance—when he looks at my face, we shall 

be known to each other. That’s.sex—it is a posi¬ 

tive advantage when I become acquainted with one who will 

never speak to a girl of reputable character. To take.. 

guard—to throw him out of his caution when he is to deal 
with a decent woman. Marlow is ever cautious and reserved 
in the company of women of virtue and reputation when 
he cannot be drawn out. Miss Hardcastle is going to take 
him by surprise by masquerading as a barmaid, in whose com¬ 
pany he is likely to let himself go. Like....romantic— 

N. B. This playing the role of a barmaid is something romantic. 
The idea is that being disguised as a barmaid in a romantic 
adventure she will take the measure of the strength of the 
giant whom she is going to fight. The hero of a romance some- 
fights a giant, from this Miss Hardcastle gets the idea. 
Marlow is compared to a giant, for it is a formidable task 
tor Miss Hardcastle to fight down his bashfulness. Marlow s 
bashfulness is the giant with which Miss Hardcastle has to 
light like the hero of a romance. Bar cant— i. e., the language 
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used by a barmaid. Attend the Hon—each room of an inn 
had a name by which it was designated. Lion, Pipes, Angel are 
all names of the rooms of an inn, invented by Miss Hardcastle. 
Lamb—another room. Outrageous—noisy. Bawling—uproar. 
Curtsey—either the show of politeness or the salutation made by 
a woman (curtsey) with the bending of knees and graceful 

drooping of the body. I have.recollection—now I 

am alone, and give myself up to reflection or reflecting the events 

of the day. She.me—and Miss Hardcastle thinks that 

Marlow is too grave and sentimental for her. Both are thinking 
on the same line. Squints—is cross-eyed, has an oblique look. 

.call—when Marlow looks at Miss Hardcastle full in 

the face he is struck by her beauty. She is not squinting now 
certainly. La—oh ! Sprightly malicious eye—so gleeful and 

mocking eye. Have you.house—is he asking for a 

particular kind of liquor? But is he not fumbling? He is 
not yet quite at his case. Out of that—i. e., out of stock. One.,, 

.house—one may pay a visit to this inn. To. 

purpose—for little use. Nectar.lips—Marlow means 

Th Hardcastle purposely misunderstands it. 

.parts—Miss Hardcastle take ‘nectar* to mean 

some liquor and says that it does not sell here. We brew. 

...house—no wine like ‘nectar' is made here. You kept. 

...born—you are a very typical barmaid. I must.age— 

a woman should not tell her age. Women.dated—women and 

music can never be old. To guess.distance—to guess 

your age from the distance I am keeping. Yet.much— 

“-on drawing closer 1 find that you are much younger. But 
when we come.indeed—Marlow forgets all his bashful- 

ness with a woman of this character. He cannot see through 

tne iilmy disguise of Miss Hardcastle. Keep.distance— 

Miss Hardcastle is not to permit any liberty to Marlow. You 

wanted....mouth—by examining the mouth of a horse 

Its age is determined. Miss Hardcastle hints here that the 
same process is applied in determining the age of a girl when 
she IS brought to the marriage market. When a horse is going 
to be bought, its mouth is e.xamined to determine its age : so 
when a girl is going to be married, her features are scruti¬ 
nized. A marriageable girl is a marketable girl. Miss Hard¬ 
castle carries this idea in her mind, and refers to it more 

than once. You.ill—you are very unfair to me. If 

you keep.acquainted—N. B- Miss Hardcastle hinted 
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to the maid that she wanted to get acquainted with Marlow 
by disguising herself as a barmaid. Marlow seems to se 

her idea unconsciously. And who wants...you i 

familiarity that Marlow wants and Miss Hardcastle reje 
it. As a barmaid Miss Hardcastle keeps her honour ana 

dignity. I’m sure.manner—the barmaid reiers to 

Marlow’s treatment of Miss Hardcastle, contrasting as i 
does with his present behaviour. Obstropalus 
obstreperous, which means noisy. Is it Miss Hardcastle s 

cant ? I’ll.me—I am quite sure. Dashed—contouna- 

td. Talked.peace—i. e.. talked timidly and nervously, 

as if you had been summoned before a justice of the 

She.enough—Marlow is unpleasantly surprised that 

she has discovered his weakness. It is a sensitive point with 
him. He does not wish others to find out his 

in the company of decent women. In...child—<io 

you suppose that I was really afraid of Miss Hardcastle. a 

mere.thing—he disparages Miss Hardcastle. rie 

wants to give the barmaid the idea that he did not take a fancy 

to Miss Hardcastle whom he does not consider a 
Uallied—bantered. I.severe—I was not too hara 

upon her, I treated her rather leniently. He must make an 

impression upon the barmaid whose beauty captivates him_ 

and he wants to play the gallant. You are...;V'.’ 

Miss Hardcastle wants to find out what he thinks of his getting 
along with ladies. She just wants to humour him. Han^g me 

—I am confounded. I don’t.fellow—he says in 

self-depreciation. He does not know what attracts 1^^®. , 
him. In any case he wants to attract the barmaid. The Lauies 
C!ub-an allusion to the Female Coterie in Albemerle btreei. 
Men were admitted—and so Marlow claims to be a memoer. 
Among the member were Horace Walpole, C. J. rox an 
Waldegraves. Rattle—Marlow evidently means a Tuttle-brami. e., 

an idle chatterer. My.Solomons—this cannot certainly 

take in the barmaid. As barmaid, she must have known that 
he IS Marlow who is down here to court Miss Hardcastle, 
for she has already referred to his treatment of her mistiness. 

You are.yourself—she reminds him that he has been 

talking of the Ladies’ Club, and that she has nothing to do 
with his advances to her as such will be welcome to the la le 

the club. Aiid you’re.say—you better go on with 

your story of the Ladies’ Club. Keep.place—make me 
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Ladies’ Club so full of life. Old women—so it is a dig 
^ii Ladies’ Club, which is frequented by old or mid¬ 
dle-aged women. I don’t.chit—Marlow is not 

pleased to find that the barmaid is so forward and has little 
deference to him as a gentleman. He has not been so treated 
by a barmaid. She is making fun of him. If he had been 
sharp-sighted, he would have suspected that it was not a bar¬ 
maid. She.knowing—she seems too intelligent. 1 

....family—Miss Hardcastle takes the sting out of 

It by suggesting that the ladies of the club could have 

little time for their work or family affairs. There’s.that— 

^ery screen or quilt bears evidence of my skill in needlework. 

Odso an oath. If you..me—I am competent to judge 

your needlework. But the colours.candle light—the 

colours used in the needlework do not show well by candle light. 

.resistance—carried away by her beauty, he loses all 

control over himself. Father—i. e., Mr. Hardcastle. Nicked 
Mven -“to nick seven is to hazard one’s money on seven. 
Ames-ace (i. e. ambs-ace, both aces) is the lowest possible 
throw, and so to throw it thrice running after ‘nicking seven’ 

IS the worst possible luck.” So.lover—you told me that 

Marlow was a modest lover. And here is the example of a 
modest lover, dragging you about by the hand ! But his still... 

••••■•..Miss Hardcastle has not lost her faith in Marlow 

and IS sure that she will be able to convince her father. His 

impudence.infectious—you seem to have caught 

Marlow s impudence. Forsooth—indeed. He has only. 

.**8*^ what you consider as defects of his character will 

^on be things of the past, and his virtues will emerge instead. 

fhe girl.mad-—Mr. Hardcastle has above all a great spirit 

of tolerance. Against the evidence of his eyes, he is ready to 
concede to his daughter her favourable impression of Marlow— 
and would like to wait till it might be confirmed. Encroached 
......prerogatives—i. e., usurped the very functions of the master 

of the house. Very.gratification—anything but impu¬ 
dence. Well.then—Mr. Hardcastle is prepared to give his 

daughter one more chance to convince him of the virtues of 

Marlow, No trifling..father—no taking advantage of me, 

not treating me seriously. All.open—no trick in any 

case. He would not permit his daughter to have any clandes¬ 
tine affair with Marlow. 

Explanation. I hope.inclination—it is a remark by 
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Miss Hardcastle. And it is a vindication of her honour and 
character after her father has seen her being dragged about oy 
Marlow—rather a compromsing situation. She may piay 
role of a barmaid but she is not going to sacrifice her hono 
and dignity. As we have seen her, she keeps Marlovy 
reasonable distance. She tells her father now that it 
ever been a pride to her to obey her father. She also apP 
ciates her father’s kindness and indulgence which she is not goi g 
to abuse for her duty to her father has ever been her ^^^o s 
impulse. She cannot go wrong in her affair with Marlow wn 
she is so mindful of her duty to her father. 


ACT IV 

Analysis. Hastings learns from Miss Neville that Sir Charles 
Marlow is expected that very night. Hastings then wants to 
hurry on the preparations for the flight, for he does not ii 
Sir Charles discovering him there and suspecting his design . 
But Miss Neville does not want to leave until she secures he 
jewels. Hastings tells her that he has sent her jewels to Mario , 
and must be quite safe in his keeping. He is depending on l ony 
for supplying him with horses for the flight. Miss Neville goe 
to amuse Mrs. Hardcastle by making a violent show ot love 

for her son. i. t, 

Now Marlow talks to a servant of the house by whon^e sent 
the jewels to the mistress of the house for safe custody. He con¬ 
firms that the casket is quite safe with his mistress, but 
yet told her how he came by it. Marlow is still thinking of 
barmaid. He wants to make her his own. When Hastings en^rs, 
he finds, Marlow in high spirits. Marlow speaks ot the a 
maid-it is a new beauty he has discovered, and he musi 
have her. Hastings asks him how he can think ot 
ing a woman of her honour. But he puts httle ^alue on tne 
honour of a barmaid, after all he suggests, everything is on saie 
at an inn. The girl may have virtue, argues Hastings, 
replies that if she has virtue, he is not going corrupt ner. 
But when Hastings learns that Marlow has deposited ^s^;‘ 
with the landlady, he is confounded, but he 

Marlow into his secret. Now he knows that Miss 
abandon her fortune. He leaves Marlow to his 
the pretty barmaid to look about the preparations ^ ” f- ' 
There appears Mr. Hardcastle. Marlow’s servants ^ . 
drunk in his house—and he complains about it t 
One of his drunken servants appears at this moment. 
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castle cannot stand this drunken servant. He tells Marlow 
that he has so long put up with his insolence, and is going to 
assert himself as the master of the house. He desires that 
Marlow and his drunken pack should leave the house. Marlow 
cannot take him seriously, Then to leave the inn—for he is 
still under the delusion—so late at night, is out of the question 
tor him. Hardcastle repeats that he must leave his house. 
Marlow replies that it is his house so long as he pleases to stay 
there, and charges Hardcastle with impudence—such unthought 
of impudence in an innkeeper. Marlow does not see his own 
mistake when Hardcastle complains that he and his family 
nave been grossly insulted by him in his own house. Now that 
Marlow claims the house to be as much of his own, Hardcastle 
tells him to make free with all his property—silver candle¬ 
sticks, the fire-screen, brazen-nosed bellows. Marlow now 
demands his bill, and Hardcastle, paying little heed to his 
demand goes on enumerating all his possessions which Marlow 
may c aim as his own too. He repeatedly demands his bill. 
1 hen Hardcastle incidentally drops the hint that his father’s 
letter led him to expect a well-bred modest man whom he finds 
to be a coxcomb and bully—and goes away. Now it strikes 
to Marlow that he has made a mistake. 

He comes across Miss Hardcastle again, and asks her what 
she IS in the house. She replies that she is a poor relation of 
t^he tamily, but no barmaid and that it is Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house, and not an inn. Now he finds that he has been behav- 
ing like a silly puppy. He feels so ashamed of himself that he 
wants to quit the house at once. Miss Hardcastle begs 
him to excuse her if she has done anything to offend him, such 
a nice gentleman. She is in tears and Marlow is very much 
moved. He almost confesses love to her-and would have 
sealed it but for difference in their social position. He denies 
any Idea of seducing simplicity. Miss Hardcastle pleads that 
her lamily isas good as that of Miss Hardcastle and she has 
never considered poverty a misfortune. Her earnest feeling is 
quite evident to Marlow. He tells her that if he were free to 
choose, he would have made up his mind at once—but he has 
to dcler to the opinion of the world and the authority of his 

Mil’fVi Hardcastle, and runs olT. 

Miss Hardcastle stooped to conquer—and she has con- 

Uic^hmisc^ to let Marlow run away from 
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Tony meets Miss Neville. The jewels are again in the posses¬ 
sion of Mrs Hardcastle. Tony washes his hands of the whole 
affair. Miss Neville begs Tony not to leave them in tlieir 
distress. He is still ready to assist them in their flight, for whicn 
he will provide a pair of horses. Mrs Hardcastle enters, an 
they play their game of love before her, and Mrs. mrdcastie 
seems to be so happy. Now Diggory brings a letter for lony. 

It is Hastings’ letter. Miss Neville snatches it away and invents 
the contents of the letter as she goes on reading. Tojiy nanas 
the letter over to his mother, and she discovers their plot o 
elopement. Mrs. Hardcastle is furious. She at once malces 
up her mind to carry off Miss Neville to her 9^^ Pedigree 

by availing herself of the pair of horses, provided by Tony, bne 

is also taking Tony along with her. 

Hastings and Marlow arrive there when Mrs. Hardcastle 
is gone. Miss Neville blames Tony for his stupidity , ana 
Tony in his turn blames Miss Neville for her cleverness, 
which has let them down. Hastings charges Tony with betray¬ 
ing him and Tony points to Miss Neville for having betrayed 
him. Marlow complains of having being duped and rendered 
contemptible. Miss Neville turns upon Tony as one who is 
responsible for all this complication. Marlow excuses nun 
as a mere boy and idiot, and Miss Neville says that Tony is 
now making merry over their embarrassments. Marlow 
demands an explanation of Hastings for letting him continue 
in his mistake while Hastings complains that Marlow should 
have little consideration for his disappointment. Miss Neville 
is now summoned by servants to be ready for the journey. 
Marlow and Hastings go an accusing each other, Marlow 
complaining that he has been made a fool of because Hastings 
did not undeceive him, and Hastings complaining that his pl^ti 
of flight has been messed up by Marlow’s delivering oi the 

casket to the wrong person. Miss Neville implores ^ern to 
stop squabbling and pity her own distress and begs Hastings 
to wait patiently for three years when she will be free again. 

Mrs. Hardcastle calls from within and Miss 
depart. Tony is charged again by Marlow with his hearnes 
frivolity, and he is ready again to redeem his pledge an e 
bids Hastings to meet him two hours hence at the l^ttom o 
garden when he will find everything ready for the flight. 

Criticism. The climax of the story is reached in this Act. 
Marlow discovers his mistake after an unseemly scene in wmen 
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one of his servants in a drunken state enters the presence 
of Hardcastle, the latter linaliy demanding that Marlow and 
his drunken pack should leave his house, and incidentally 
hinting that he should have been disappointment in Marlow who 
had been recommended by his father in his letter as a modest 
^ung man. Hastings gets Miss Neville’s casket of jewels from 
Tony, and entrusts it to Marlow, and Marlow sends it to Mrs. 
Hardcastle. This episode too plays its part in the climax. 
Later Hastings letter to Tony—and the letter is read 
by Mrs. Hardcastle and the plan of flight is discovered—com¬ 
pletes the process. In the meantime Marlow’s mistake in 
taking Hardcastle s house for an inn is brought home to him 
when he meets Miss Hardcastle a second or a third time. One 
niistake is now corrected, but another still remains—it is 
about the identity of the girl—first a barmaid and then a poor 
relation of the family with whom he is now in love. The 
climax occurs when Mrs. Hardcastle discovers the plan of 
flight in which Miss Neville is being carried off, and in 
which her own son is assisting. She counters it by pro¬ 
posing to carry off Miss Neville to her old aunt Pedigree. 
For the time being Hastings* plan of elopement is held up. 
Tony is also ordered by his mother to accompany her and Miss 
Neville to old Pedigree’s. Tony again comes to the rescue 
of the distressed parties. He has a plan of his own, but what 
It IS we have yet to know. The affairs of Marlow and Miss 
Hardcastle recede into the background for a while. But we 
expect their solution to follow upon Marlow’s discovery of his 
mistake. We have till now followed the quick development of 
the action of the play—Hastings* plan of flight in which Tony 
assists coming first, next the undeceiving of Marlow, which is 
also necessary to the climax, but which is kept in a lower strain 
at present, then Mrs. Hardcastle's discovering of the plot, all 
coming in rapid succession, bring about the climax. It will 
be interesting to note how the resolution of the plot of the 

■ —and the role of Tony should be empha- 

sized here. After all Tony is a very important character in 
the play—and the best thing that can be said of him is that 
he proves a good angel to Hastings and Neville. Marlow has 
been kept before us in this Act complaining that he has been 
let down by Hastings so miserably, and now undecided how 
to get out of the embarrassing position and reminds us of the 
mam issue on which the play depends. In the final resolution 
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of the play the main issue will be taken up. As we have said 
above, it is a well-constructed truth is well borne 

out in tracing the action of the play stage by stage. 

Notes 

Sir Charles.might—it is an unexpected turn of events 

for Hastings. Sir Charles will find Hastings at the house of 
Hardcastle and know at once that Hastings is after Miss Ne¬ 
ville. All must.arrival—our plan of flight must be carried 

out before his arrival. Discover.family—so Hardcastle 

does not as yet know who Hastings is, and what he is about 
here. When Sir Charles comes here, everything will be known 
obout Hastings and also about his being in love with Miss 

Neville. If I should.directions—he proposes to write to 

Tony about the preparations for the flight if he cannot get 
hold of him. His letter to Tony, as we shall see later, jeopar¬ 
dizes the plot. So there is a hint of what is coming later. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. With.cousin— 

Miss Neville is going to disarm all suspicion of Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle by parading her frantic love for Tony. I wonder.inn- 

door—why should Hastings send me a valuable casket when 
I have no safe place for it ? And Marlow sends it to the land¬ 
lady (Mrs, Hardcastle) for its safe custody. Miss Neville’s 
jewels are lost and then they are mysteriously returned to 
Mrs. Hardcastle who made terrible row over the discovery of 
the loss. We do not know what the reaction of Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle has been when the jewels are returned to her. But 
when she discovers the plot of flight in which Miss. Neville 
IS involved, she naturally puts things together. She asked... 

. .it—Mrs. Hardcastle did not seem to have time to ask 

the servant the explanation of the find of the jewels. What 
I"....amongst—we are moving about among people who are be¬ 
having so strangely. The barmaid is certainly one ot them, 
but he finds her only normal. He cannot keep her off his 
^ind. It means that he is interested only in the barmaid (Miss 
Hardcastle) and does not know what to make of other people. 

.family—he is unable to account for the behaviour 

cf the other people, but he can understand the barmaid. She s 

.mistaken—he must make the barmaid his own, 

^^d Miss Hardcastle is out of his mind. It is an exquisite 
dramatic irony. He is now running after Miss Hardcastle 
^wle he thinks that he has kept her out of his mind. To prepare 
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.garJen— i. e., Miss Neville is to meet him at the bottom 

of the garden in preparation for their flight. In spirits too— 
Marlow is in high spirit because he cannot now think of any¬ 
thing else but the barmaid, Laurels—laurel leaves were a 

symbol of victory. We modest.women—even modest 

fellows like ourselves can claim success in winning the hearts 
of women. Some women—Hastings qualifies it by saying some 
women and not all women, and must be thinking of the type 
of women whom his friend can approach and conquer. It 

grows.us—you start bragging. Tempting.thing— 

it is a compliment to Miss Hardcastle when she goes about 
like a barmaid, and as such, has captured the fancy of Marlow. 

Fire—liveliness or animation. But are you. 

.her—are you quite sure that you have captivated her ? 

Work—needlework. To rob. ..honour—corrupt a woman. 

Hastings naturally thinks that his friend can have no honest 

intention for a girl of the barmaid type. We all.inn—i. e., 

the barmaid of an inn has an easy virtue, and so she can be 

tampered with. I don’t.her—after all he is going to 

pay her for the surrender of her virtue. His idea is that at 
an inn everything has to be paid for ; there is then little harm in 

hiring a barmaid. And if she.it—this is certainly good 

of Marlow, he is not going to seduce the barmaid if she is a 

girl of virtue. The seat.safety—he thinks that the 

casket cannot be safely deposited in a post-coach at the door 
of an inn ; naturally he has handed it over to the landlady ; 
of course he docs not tell Hastings that at once. Numskull— 

stupid fellow. She’s.know—the landlady is certainly 

responsible for its safe return to us. Yes, she’ll.witness 

—Hastings recalls the scene between Mrs. Hardcastle and 
Tonv over the loss of the jewels, but does not throw light on 
it. He must.uneasiness—Hastings conceals his uneasi¬ 

ness at what Marlow has done. He keeps things secret 
from Marlow. He has kept Marlow unenlightened about 
the landlord of the inn. He has not disclosed to Marlow 
all the details of the plot of flight—and its latest development 
(the loss of the jewels and all that). Disconcerted—uneasy ; 

upset. Methinks—it seems to me. Never.liL— 

Hastings is ironical. Marlow is in high spirits while he is 
depressed in spirits when he learns that the casket is with 

Mrs. Hardcastle. Very.charge—was eager enough to 

look to the safety of the casket. Through.too—Marlow 
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is just witty. She not only wanted to keep the casket, but the 
messenger too. He ! lie ! lie !—Hastings joins Marlow in 

laughter, and he conceals his anxiety. As a guinea.purse 

—unconsciously Marlow blurts out the truth. Mrs. Hard- 
castle IS not going to part vviih the casket now that it is in her 
possession again. And this might defeat Hastings’plot of flight. 

.Vt"”. end—Hastings easily reconciles himself 

to ms late He is prepared to take Miss Neville without her 

|.^®^^estion is whether Miss Neville will leave her 

.me—Marlow has bungled Has- 

ngs plot of flight. Hastings expects that he will bungle his 

h^Tem^k ' 

hniilT .house—I am no longer master in my own 

nouse. It s.topsy-turvy—everything is in disorder. I’ll 

sprvnnr'I ■ all patience. Mr. Marlow, your 

servant—It IS mock humility on the part of Hardcastie What’s 

that Hardcastie has some trick of 

aeain that V"“ .enfeaty-you need not tell me again and 

it i. ^ welcome here. I generally.goes— 

7 make myself quite at home wherever 

change hi! °° *''' effrontery. He has no reason to 

chanp his manner when he takes Hardcastie to be an inn- 

Keeper, and when he is rather intrigued by his affected humility. 

conductagainst your 
test endure the conduct of your servants. I pro- 

thei';^ <=annot help it-it is 
dr nk .blame-they are here at the inn to 

ar! to Ho^ 'I 1?' '‘“ow what they 

drink Thp'e'!ii''’"' '■ «•. make free with the 

. Jhe cellar is the place where wine is stored. As I did 

vanN tn not drinking, he directed his ser- 

Ken 1° content. Below-,. e., in the 

for ,1 Sirrah—contemputous for ‘sir.’ For house—,, e 

Liberty and Fleet-street for ever— 

the s^^atus and h ^ .man—the servant claims 

honour of a man. Good liquor.supper—i. 

he nrefe^tf ^he servant means to say that 

a Shari supper, and not at any other time. Hiccup— 

of ^ spasmodic inhalation 

servant f? ot the diaphragm and glottis. The 

nt means that supper does not go well with one who is 
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drunV, and starts hiccuping. So he refrains from wine before 

his supper. Soused—soaked. If.longer—if I keep my 

patience any longer. I desire.directly—it is not, however^ 

a peremptory order. He simply desires that Marlow and hts 
drunken servants should leave his house. Why should he leave 
the inn at the mere desire of the innkeeper ? He can stay there 
as long as he can pay. That is Marlow’s idea. When I’m d^ 
you—he is making his servants get drunk, and he is 
running up the bill. This is certainly to please the innkeeper. 

At this ..night—you cannot certainly desire me to leave so 
late at night. Banter me—make a joke with me. Puddle—a 
small pool of muddy water. A puddle......storm—you are 

making a fuss over nothing. It’s my house—it is as much my 
house since I am going to pay the bill all right. I never...... 

impudence— it is the height of impudence for an innkeeper to bid 

me leave the inn when I can pay my own way. Bring. bill 

_Marlow wants to pay the bill and go. The Rake’s progress- 

engravings of Hogorih, in which a young man who sowed his 

wild oats is depicted. Infernal—damned. Coxcomb—a conceited 

vain fellow. Sure.house—i. e., mistaken the house of Hard- 

castle for an inn. Now Marlow is disillusioned. The servants 

.coming—as they do at an inn. The attendance......awk-* 

_the servants waiting upon us are awkward in their 

manner The barmaid.us-there is a barmaid too to look 

to our comfort, and so it must be an inn. I believe......mis¬ 
take—Miss HardcasUc perceives that Marlow is no longer 
under his illusion. Undeceive him—tell him the truth. She is 
going to tell Marlow that it is the house of Hardcastle, but not 
the UMih about herself. It will be too early to tell him that she 

is Miss Hardcastle. To see.them—to look to the comfort 

of the guests. O law—law is a corruption of ‘lord’. All’s out— 
the truth is known. Imposed oa—deceived. In caricature— 
“The print-shops, especially in the Strand, were full of carica¬ 
tures of the famous macaronis such as Lord Ancrum, Ensign 
Horneck (who was the martial Macaroni), and Mr. Thrale,’ 
He means that he will be an exhibit in print-shops. Dullissinio 
Maccaroni— macaroni was a paste made of fine wheat flour 
formed into sticks bv being forced through a cylinder with 
holes in it. In Italy and southern France macaroni was a 
favourite dish. The term was applied also to a person of dan¬ 
dyish habits during the reign of George III. A macaroni is 

described by Cowper; 
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But loose in Morals, and in manners vain, 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profane. 

Frequent in park with lady at his side. 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes. 

The macaronis were chietly young men of some birth and some 
intelligence who, having made the grand tour of Europe, had 
returned to England with^ new ideas about food and clothes and 
dress, and social deportment in general. They formed them¬ 
selves into a social order called the Macaroni Club. The shop 
windows were filled with caricatures ; there were portraits of 
‘turf Macaronis*, and ‘Parade Macaronis’, and ‘Macaroni 
divines’, and ‘Macaroni Scholars’, and a variety of other species 
of this extensive genus. Swaggering puppy—a raving impudent 

fellow. Nothing.stamp—no words or conduct of mine 

could warrant the belief that I was a bar maid. But I.subs¬ 

criber—-I was so circumstanced as to fall into several blunders, 
and I dragged you in as part of my blunders. D^ar —what 
a pity ! My stupidity way—he blames himself for the mis¬ 
takes. I mistook ailureraent—you were so diligent in your 

attention to your guests, and I thought that you were taking 
liberties; you were so simple and unaffected, and I thought 
that you were setting snares for me. This house...in—he wants 

to run away from the house of Hardcastle. I hope..you — 

Miss Hardcastle pretends that she might be to blame tor his 
running away, and apologises to him. Affront—insult. Upon 

.account—for ray fault. I have.character- a hint 

that she is a poor relation of the family, and ail that she has 
to depend on is her unimpeachable character ; it is a hint also 
that she is not to be trifled with. And Marlow is not certainly 
going to seduce her if she has virtue and character. She weeps 
—her tears (which she calls up to win Marlow's heart) appeal 

to him. This is.me—till now Marlow has little contact with 

a modest woman, for he cannot face one ; he finds that the 
one whom he took to be a barmaid, turns out to be a modest 
woman who genuinely feels for him. He has fought shy of 
courting ; now he has been able to win the affection of a decent 
woman without courting her. You are reluctance—a con¬ 
fession that, but for her, he would at once quit the house. 

Honourable connection—i. e., marriage. 1 can never.lovely— 

niarriage being out of the question because of social disparity, 

Marlow assures her that he could never think of corrupting 
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her since she put her faith in him, while he was being so irresis- 
iy attracted by her beauty. Generous man—Miss Hardcastle 
discovers the quality of generosity in Marlow. Though...mind 
iviiss H<ydcas(le removes one objection to their marriage, she 
IS as well born as Miss Hardcastle (whom Marlow has come to 

^^ver minded it till 

now B. In fact Miss Hardcastle has been courting Marlow, 
^uen a situation would not have been admitted into a sentimen¬ 
tal comedy But a IS managed with rare tact and delicacy in 

^I^^^^^stle does not appear to be pert, coquet¬ 
tish and torward, but keeps within the limits of modesty. And 

.simplicity—you need not regret now that you have 

no lortune ; your simplicity is your best fortune. Because it puts 

^ confusion of her interest in Marlow. Marlow 
iilldded to difTerence of birth and fortune if she 
had not been a poor relation of the family, as she declared her- 
sen to be. He could not but have been pleased to see that he 
naa inspired spontaneous love in a modest woman. Bewitches— 

TYi? *.undone—because he will not be able to 

marry the girl he loves. The point is that he has to respect the 
opinion of the world and the authority of his father, not being 
n fh? whomsoever he pleases. Her poverty then stands 
love fpartiality .favour-i. e., her 

choose *.chuicc—if he were free to 

clioose, he would choose her for his life. But.father— 

rthnf if 80 against the opinion of the world 

thoritvf f f ff unknown girl) and the au- 

nority of his father (who wants him to marry Miss Hardcastle). 

situation is that Miss Hardcastle is 
tfn® "tarnage. It affects nie-I am in such a painful posi- 

the Hardcastle has discovered most of 

the role ‘"'I'of Marlow. I stooped to conquer—by assuming 
in i,f “ barmaid she won the heart and esteem of Marlow : 

hin rniT" as Miss Hardcastle, she would have left 

l e f Ml "nh n.y Papa-tell my father 

persuade him to stay on. 

ami'lfn'f ^.duty—Miss Neville has been appealing to Tony 

wf hf. mother, and he says that he 

will have nothing to do with the matter aoain. Aunt 

Auli'f “t ‘y^anny of her aunt,"pedi- 

® .'•""gs-Tony says that all aunts are execrable. 
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Whistle-Jacket—a race horse that belonged to Lord Rockingham. 

Fluttered—excited (by the loss of the jewels). I shan’t . 

easy—I can have little peace of mind. My pretty doves—doves 
are known to he very fondly in love—billing and cooing as we 

see them. Grumble—complain. But there’s no love....us 

it is not clear what Tony means. They do not waste their love 
by turning to, or exchanging words with each other. That will 
be the natural meaning of the expression. But he now pretends 
to his mother that they are a loving couple despite their quar¬ 
rels now and then. 

Explanation. A mere sprinkling.brighter—it is a cora- 

inent, made by Mrs. Hardcastle, when she finds Tony and Miss 
Neville fondling each other. She is easily deceived by the false 
show of love. Tony confesses that though they quarrel now and 
then, they are not wanting in love. So Mrs, Hardcastle remarks 
that occasional quarrels will make their love grow deeper 
(lovers’ quarrel is the best sauce for love). In ‘sprinkling’ 
there is the idea of sprinkling oil to make the fire burn brighter. 

It won’t.us—it is a pretty and tender way of saying 

that Tony would not leave her company for the tavern. Your 

^3Ugh.becoming—your laugh adds to your beauty. Pretty 

Innocence—Mrs. Hardcastle is full of admiration for the two 
creatures, so pretty in their love. Haspicholls—Tony uses the 
word for harpsichord (forerunners of the the piano). A parcel 
of bobbins—bobbin is a long pin of wood or bone by which 
each thread is held in making pillow lace ; the bobbins are 
quickly and dexterously manipulated by hand. He would charm 

.tree—bird-lime is used to catch birds, but Tony, as his 

mother says, will by his pretty talk and manners, enchant 
a bird to come down from the tree. Takes after—resembles. 
Incontinently—without any more delay. Dr. Drowsy’s sermons— 
as the parish priest may put off his religious discourse tor the 
next week. Mrs. Hardcastle means that Tony’s education may 
wait while in the meantime he marries Miss Neville. ’Squire 

*• €., Tony. Mun—must. A letter.Hastings—Miss Neville 

at once perceives that it is a letter from Hastings, the letter 
will betray their plot of flight, as Mrs. Hardcastle is going to 

read the letter. A daraaed.life—a piece of writing that 

cannot be deciphered. It is the fault of Tony if he cannot read 
the letter, nothing is wrong with the handwriting of Hastings. 
Print hand—i. e., printed stuff. Handles...dashes—i. e., intricacy 
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of strokes and dashes, Hfandles’ and shanks are really 
parts of a tool and Tony sees their resemblance in the written 

characters of Hastings. One can.tail—i. e., he can make 

nothing of the letter. Buzz—a confusing sound. Inside. 

correspondence—the essential thing is put in the inside of the 

letter. My son.philosopher—my son confounded thephilo- 

sopherfi. e., Marlow who resorted to abstract, philosophical 

reasoning). He seems.himself—Mrs. Hardcastle notices the 

puzzled look of Tony as he surveys the letter. A damned. 

hand—I. e., rambling or straggling handwriting. Izzard— 
the letter Z. Cramp hand—illegible handwriting. Feeder— 
cattle-feeder. Dear ’Squire—Miss Neville invents the contents 
or the letter. The Shake-bag club— Shake-bag was used of a 

large fighting cock. Cut.feather—it is a cock fight 

which is described here and in which one set of game cocks 
was completely defeated. Consequence—importance. Of no 
consequence-how can you say it is of little importance ! Dis¬ 
patch-quick action. Hag— i. e., an ugly, old woman. Grant... 

.....patience—may patience be mine! Distracted—mad. 

suspend.resentment—withhold your anger. Impute—ascribe. 

I^mperfinence—insolence. Sinister—evil. That.another— 

does Miss Neville mean to say that Hastings is responsible 
t^or the plot, with which she has nothing to do ? Courtesying— 
bending low by way of bowing—a mock gesture. Engaging— 

attractive. The very pink.circumspection—the perfection 

or politeness and prudence, Mrs. Hardcastle is of course 
ironical. Ill fashioned-ill-mannered. Oaf—foolish child. It... 
......them I am going to make use of the horses—I must not 

aisappoint the horses, made ready for you. Spark—gallant 

or lover. To run.me—Mrs. Hardcastle substitutes herself 

lor Hastings. Keep.secure—will never release you to 

runoiTwith your lover. Ml .me—I am quite sure. You 

.way—she is also taking Tony along with her. I wish.,. 

...yourselves—you will see that I am going to do good to 

^ou. What belter.fool—Miss Neville turns upon Tony 

m her wrath and disappointment. It is not, however, Tonyas 

tau t. Hastings has bungled. After.him-after all the 

ints she made, Tony should not have handed the letter to his 
mother. So Tony must be a stupid fool. By the laws—by the 
Lord ! It was...business—Miss Neville’s cleverness in making up 
the contents of the letter and reading them out. Her owh 
cleverness and not Tony’s stupidity, was the cause of her undo* 
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ing. Nice-subtle. Yon could...believe—you could never put up a 
show. 

So I have.you—Marlow enters complaining that he 

has been unfairly used, for Hastings has not told him that he 
is in the house of Hardcastle. Bedlam—the Hospital of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem in London, where lunatics were confined ; 

so a mad house. And there.obligation—Miss Neville 

points to Tony as responsible for all that has happened. What 

.protection—Marlow looks upon Tony as one with 

little sense and judgment and does not blame him tor his 

mistake. That.correction—to reform whom all 

efforts would be wasted. Yet.embarrassment— 

yet he is not wanting tricks and ill-will to find amusement 
in all our perplexities. Cub—i. e., rough, ill mannered boy. 
Replete with—full of. Baskets—single-sticks or cudgels used tor 

fencing. You know.me—Marlow turns away from Tony. 

and charges Hastings with keeping him in ignorance. Tortured 

..disappointment—Hastings is distressed because his plan 

bas been defeated and he cliarges Marlow that he is not behav- 
mg like a friend in demanding explanations from him at this 
moment. We never.you—we would have unde¬ 

ceived you at the right moment, it was never our intention 
ip ^ccp you in ignorance for ever. Are patting to are bwing 

barnessed. Was it.ridiculous—Marlow still insists on 

obtaining Hastings. To hang.acquaintance—to expose me 

*0 the ridicule of all people who know me. If you’re... ...subject 

^when you charge me with keeping you ignorant of the *oen> 

*'ty of the landlord. What.yourself—Miss Neville s casket 

jewels. Muff—a warm, soft cover, into the ends ol whicu 
hands may be thrust for protection from cold. Scene...... 

hl-nature—an ordeal, subjecting me to restraint and spite. 

Exasperate—aggravate. The torture.situation—the pain 

disappointment, due to the failure of his plan. Your co - 

.connection—Miss Neville means that Hastings will 

have to wait but three years before she is free again, and then 

they can be united. Constancy.word—faithfulness in love 

all that can save us now. My heart—he swears y 
sinking heart. Support-endure. To be.happiness-to be 

Wk* ‘‘^shed out from happiness that seemed to be 

What might.distress-you seem to be amused .‘sy our d s 

appointment and suffering. Rwerie— thinking within himsell. 
‘.it-I have found the way out of it. Your hands-he 
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shakes their hands as a pledge of his assistance (for the plan 
he has formed in his mind. My poor sulky—he addresses Has¬ 
tings who is in a bad temper because of his disappointment. 

A more.for—i. e., a fellow ready to assist you inspite of 

the ill-feeling you bear him. Into the bargain—in addition. 

ACT V 

Scene I 

Analysis. Hastings questions servant and learns that Mrs, 
Hardcastle and Miss Neville have set fort in a post-coach 
with Tony on horse-back—and that by this time they must 
have been away thirty miles. He learns also that Sir Charles 
has arrived. Hastings wants to keep out of the way of Sir 
Charles and withdraws as Sir Charles and Hardcastle appear 
there. They are laughing over the mistakes Marlow has 
made. Hardcastle bears Marlow no resentment. They both 
welcome the idea of the marriage, uniting the two families, 
and it depends, as Sir Charles says, on the two liking each 
other, to which H irdcastle replies that they do like each other, 
as he has been assured by his daughter and by the evidence of 
his own eyes (for he saw him grasp his daughter’s hand in the 
warmest manner). 

Next Marlow enters. He comes to beg pardon for his 
strange conduct. Hardcastle tells to think no more of it and 
that his daughter will be none but pleased over his funny 
mistakes. Marlow replies that he will highly esteem her appro¬ 
bation. Hardcastle says he knows all that has passed between 
Marlow and his daughter, which Marlow denies. He remem¬ 
bers only his first interview with Miss Hardcastle, marked by 
profound respect on his side and distant reserve on hers. Hard¬ 
castle hints that his impression was a little different and as he 
puts it, “girls like to be played with and rumpled a little too 
sometimes.” Marlow cannot imagine himself to be n party to 
the love sport Hardcastle sketches here. Hardcastle, knowing 
things as they are, begs Marlow to be open, for which his father 
and he will like him the better. Marlow is far from being sure 
that Miss Hardcastle is in love with him, and refuses to be hust¬ 
led into a marriage. He says that he had but one interview 
with her during which neither manifested any affection. Again 
a doubt crosses Hardcasile’s mind about his impudence. Sir 
Charles asks Marlow whether he ever grasped Miss Hardcaslle’s 
hand and made a protestation of love. Marlow denies it, and begs 
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that he may he permitted to leave the house—and withdraws. 
Sir Charles seems to be convinced that his son is telling the 
truth. 

Then conies Miss Hardcastle. Her father tests her about 
all that has passed between her and Marlow. She confirms that 
Marlow made her a protestation of love and affection, and that 
she had more than one interview with him. Sir Charles asks 
her how his son behaved. She replies that he behaved as most 
professed admirers do, talking pretty things and paying compli¬ 
ments to her, while depreciating himself, but avowing his rap¬ 
ture. Sir Charles is not prepared to believe such a thing of his 
son. Now Miss Hardcastle proposes that she might have it all, 
demonstrated again if he and her father would watch the 
scene from behind a screen. The two agree. 

Criticira. Sir Charles has now arrived, and Hardcastle tells 
him that his son has made mistakes about him, taking him for 
innkeeper, and laughs over his mistakes. As he has witnes¬ 
sed the scene between his daughter and Marlow, he testifies to 
Marlow’s love for his daughter. But when Marlow comes to 
heg forgiveness of Hardcastle, he denies all that has passed bet- 
^hen him and Miss Hardcastle, to which Hardcastle himself 
has been a witness. It seems to be a rather disconcerting situa- 
hon. Marlow wants to get out of it by running away. He 
sniesthat he had more than a single interview with Miss Hard¬ 
castle or he had made any demonstration of love to her. And 

in a sense for he has not yet been able to identify 
dher the barmaid or the poor relation of the family. When 
iss Hardcastle comes before them and confirms her father s 
ateraent, and describes how Marlow behaved with her, Sir 
arles does not seem to be convinced. The issue is one oi 
onnict again. It started, as we have seen, with a conflict in 
ardcastle. He saw nothing of a modest young man in Marlow 
m his conduct with his daughter, until he was convinced by his 
Slighter that nothing was wrong with Marlow, and still 
When he learnt that Marlow had made mistakes about him, 
^hich explained his impudence. Now the conflict is between 
him and Sir Charles. Sir Charles cannot doubt the sincerity of 
s Son when he says that he made no love to Miss Hardcastle. 
hen again when Miss Hardcastle describes Marlow s behavi- 
with her, he repudiates any “forward canting ranting man- 
confl '" It falls to Miss Hardcastle to reso ve the 

conflict. The final issue of the play—love between Marlow and 
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on which depends their marriage—is taken up 
ihai ^ Act. Miss Hardcastle has stooped to conquer—and 
that without the knowledge of either her father or Sir Charles ; 

“’t '’"’‘^'cate herself before her father and 
certainly a delicate situation, and Miss 
Hardcastle is going to come off all right from it. With it will 

Marl.! i'*" settlement of the affairs of Hastings and 

Marlow, and we have seen how the two love-affairs have been 
running parallel. 


Notes 

NpvTn!"f“".‘•''Cf—Hastings thinks that he has lost Miss 

in narfiHe cannot put his faith on Miss Neville who, 
wnniH him to wait for three years when she 

the wiv^If^s- Hastings wants to keep out of 

Tonv’s^i f Charles. So now.garden—he remembers 

to r T appointment made by him. He is going 

nothfnn l°i7 of <hc garden, but he thinks that 

anain ““‘f^^t he IS not going to see Miss Neville 

.-tinie—this is the time that I should meet Tony 

peremptory tone...commands 
niiV,? .1 recalls the imperious manner in which Marlow 

onH a house. And the reserve.advances—and the cool 

and distant manner with which he received all your offers of 

£^00 d l'‘h' ..••■■‘oo-'f he had kept his eyes open. 

, 1 , , . .in^nkeeper Sir Charles defends his son by saying 

that he must have taken him for an eccentric innkeeper. Well 
......joy Hardcastle bears Marlow no resentment. Is posses- 

sen... already— 1 . e., has a good income already. If they.. . 
do--Hardcastle has told Sir Charles that Marlow is in love with 
nis daughter. Sir Charles will permit them to marry if they 

he does not seem to be so 
sure about his son. knowing him as he does. If. man—therecan 

assHr^d'-' daughter.so-my daughter 

assured me of Marlow being in love with her. But girls. 

themselves—Sir Charles, on the other hand, thinks that girls 

take too much upon themselves by imagining that their admirers 

are already love-smittcn. Put.ifs-dispel your doubts. 

.confusion—I feel stung by shame whenever I think 

ot my impertinence. Tut. tritle-don’t take it so seriously. 

hour.again—Hardcastle imagines that his daughter and 
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Marlow have a good understanding and that when they meet 
again, they will laugh over the mistakes made by Marlow, ana 

so all his uneasiness will pass over. ^ 

Approbation.thereabouts—you have certainly more man 

the approbation of my daughter. He cannot forget how warm¬ 
ly his daughter has spoken of him, and ail the good qualitie 
she has discovered in him. Hardcastle and Marlow are talking 
at cross purposes. Marlow has met Miss Hardcastle but once, 
and knows nothing of her high esteem of him. He is still un¬ 
aware that either the barmaid or the poor relation of the larmlyf 
with whom he has had love passages, is Miss Hardcastle. You 

take me ?—you see what I am driving at ? I have.happiness 

—I am not so fortunate as to have more than the approbation 

of your daughter. I’m.younger—Hardcastle tells Marlow 

that it is no use concealing all that has passed between hina ana 
his daughter. He is not blind to what has been going on. Mum 

—keep quiet about it. The most. hers— Marlow recalls 

his interview with Miss Hardcastle, but not with the barmaid or 

the poor relation of the family. My impudence.family—i. e., 

my impudence has been extended to other members ot the 
family, not to your daughter. But what Hardcastle witnessea 
was Marlow’s impudent behaviour with his daughter dragging 

her about by the hand. Girls.little—girls like to be sported 

with and tousled and mauled. Told no tales—betmyed no 

secrets. I never.cause—because he had met her but once, 

and exchanged a few words with her, and can claim no intimate 

acquaintance with her. But .over-acting— modesty is all 

right when it is not over-done. Hardcastle thinks that Marlow 
is pretending to have been over-modest so far as 

with his daughter is concerned. You.open—Hardcas 

desires Marlow to be quite frank. I protest— Marlow protests 
that there was no passage of love between him and Miss 
castle. Parson—priest. Tie you—unite you in marriage, tvery 

.mischief—the putting off of the marriage will De /arrntui. 

I never.affection—in my interview with Miss * 

there was no demonstration of love on my part, or no hint inai 

I was inclined that way. This fellow’s formal... 

his affectation of extreme modesty in his behaviour 
daughter (when he saw him dragging his daughter abou 
hand) strikes Hardcastle as another form of impudence, 
testations—professions of love. Without emotion ^ f 

no impression upon me. Parted.reluctance took leav 
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.—'• ‘^•. no more interview 

himt ^ iv/ ® '"‘'■‘■''•ew had been enough for 

iim) Mortifications—humiliations. I’m.parted—Sir 

Charles is convinced that Marlow is telling him the truth. Deli- 

and Hardlacti f opinions between Sir Charles 

Charlie h '• .truth-nothing will shake Sir 

wmes ^ Here 

ihp t ii.c I Hardcastle seems to be as convinced of 

he truthfulness of his daughter, as Sir Charles of the truth- 

thlt of t°he^nth?"' il*’® ''“'h/nlness of the one clashes against 
that of the Other. Unreserved sincerity—a frank and sincere 

confession without keeping back anything. Profess any 

attaehment-declare love. As most. ..dolthere wa“ litt"e 

difference between him and other lovers. Said... face- 

praised njy beauty. Talked.mine-depreciated his own 

merit and exaggerated mine. Mentioned his heart—i e his 

^ u 'ovc-smitten. A short.speech-a speech in 

which he said that he would be broken-hearted if his love were 
unresponded to. Pretended rapture-joy that a lover can feign 

Explanation. I know his conversation.picture—this is the 

Jenor^’oTf hearing Miss Hardcastle’s 

report of his son s love-making to her. Miss Hardcasrlf* 

louver“i! differing from an ordinary 

i.*!i .®P°he of his own unworthiness 

while lauding her up to the skies, confessed that he would be 

broken hearted if his love were not responded to. and ended 

with a pathetic appeal, saying that he could have no joy but 

in her love. Sir Charles is not prepared to accept such a 

knows him better than anybody 
else. He is sure that Marlow would be very modesiand 

conversation with women, and could not have 
the dash and spirit and pretences of a conventional lover Sir 

;2rj.:L';2 "Tie 

Canting-insincere and over drawn. Rantinn-blusterinc 

“2Ars,,.2;;; 

.iinccrii)—i. e., give a positive 
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demonstration of the truth of what I am saying. All my 

happiness.end—I must be disappointed in my son. 

And if.beginning—if he proves to be otherwise than 

I have described him there is little prospect of happiness 
for me. 

Scene H 

Analysis. Hastings waits at the bottom of the garden, 
where he is soon joined by Tony. He olTers to be Hastings’ 
best friend, but complains that he has been badly shaken by 
the riding, for he says that he has done five and twenty miles 
in two hours and a half. He tells Hastings that he has left his 
rnother and Miss Neville where he found them, which is a 
riddle to Hastings. But Hastings soon preceives that Tony has 
taken them round and round, finally bringing them home again, 
Tony assures him that it is so. His mother believes that she is 
still torty miles away, and is badly frightened. At his bidding 
Hastings goes away to look after Miss Neville while he keeps 
his mother engaged. 

Mrs. Hardcastle comes up to Tony. She is terribly shaken 
and thinks that she is still far away from home, Tony tells 
her that they might be in the neighbourhood of Crackskull 
Common, infested by bandits, as Mrs. Hardcastle knows it to 
be. Tony frightens her by saying that somebody might be gal¬ 
loping behind them, by pointing to what looks like a black hat, 
moving behind the thicket. Mrs. Hardcastle actually sees a 
man coming towards them. Tony spots him, but his mother 
cannot. It is Hardcastle approaching them. Tony tells his 
mother to hide in the thicket while he is going to deal with the 
stranger. Mrs. Hardcastle watches while Tony and Hardcastle 
talk. Hardcastle has come there, after having heard a voice 
m distress (it was the voice of Mrs. Hardcastle), but Tony tells 
him that he (Tony) was talking to himself. Hardcastle cannot 
believe him, for he has heard two voices, and declares in a 
louder voice that he is going to find out the truth. Mrs. Hard- 
castlc gets frightened. Mrs. Hardcastle comes running now 
uom behind the thicket and goes down on her knees before 
Hardcastle whom she cannot recognize in her fright, and begs 
him (taking him for a bandit) to spare her son. Hardcastle 
Wonders that she is so blinded that she cannot recognize him, 
bo it is discovered to be a trick of Tony when she speaks of 
being so far away from home, and having had a drenching in 
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the horse-pond. In her wrath she turns upon her son—she is 
going to teach him a lesson. Tony retorts that she must take 
the fruit of having spoiled him. Hardcasile approves the truth 
of Tony’s remark. 

We meet Hastings and Miss Neville. Hastings cannot per¬ 
suade her to run away with him. She is not willing to run any 
more risk. It is a matter of waiting two or three years. Has¬ 
tings bothers little about her fortune, and says that they can do 
without it all right. But Miss Neville will follow the dictates 
of prudence. In a moment of passion one may be indifferent to 
fortune, of which later comes repentcnce. She is resolved to 
appeal to Mr. Hardcastle to do the right thing to her. Hastings 
tells her that Mr. Hardcastle may have the will, but not the 
power to do her any good. But she is going to count on his 
innuence. So Hastings finally submits to her, and their flight 
is postponed. 

Criticism. Here is another trick of Tony, and it gives a 
full comic turn to the play. Let it be noted that the tricks of 
Tony play an important part in developing the action of the 
play, and in bringing about its final resolution. His first trick 
sends Marlow to Hardcastle’s house as to an inn. All the com¬ 
plications in the play arise from this trick—Marlow’s mistake 
in taking Hardcastle for an innkeeper, his insolent behaviour. 
Miss Hardcastle’s role as a barmaid to conquer Marlow’s 
bashfulness etc. The affairs of Hastings and Miss Neville may 
be regarded as a side issue, running parallel to the main action 
—and Tony’s second trick is necessary to settle it. Tony’s 
first trick helps to bring action to full development ; his 
second trick brings it to its final resolution. His second trick, 
however, has little bearing on the fortunes of Marlow and 
Miss Hardcastle. There is a hint of poetic justice in this trick, 
of which Mrs. Hardcastle is chiefly the victim. Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle says, “and is it to you, you graceless varlet. 1 owe all 
this ? I’ll teach you to abuse your mother, 1 will.” Tony’s 
reply is. “Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled 
me, and so you may take the fruits on’t.” Lastly, we have 
to note that Hastings resigns the idea of flight on the advice 
and persistence of Miss Neville, There will be a happier 
solution of their affairs—and it is again Tony who will be ins¬ 
trumental in it. 
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Notes 

What an idiot.me—Hastings thinks ill of Tony while he 

is going to do good to him by all means, as he promised. Has¬ 
tings thinks that it is a trick again of Tony. Tony has never let 
him down. Hastings bungled by handing the casket of Miss 
Neville’s jewels to Marlow and then by sending to Tony a letter 
that fell into his mother's hands. Spaitered-covered with mud- 
spots. It has. . . .stage-coach—this riding has been much worse 

for me than a stage-coach journey. Five.driving—Tony has 

driven his mother and Miss Neville iwenly-ftve miles in two 
hours and a half—and it is no joke. Smoked for it— i, e., steamed 
in sweats. Rabbit me— rabbit from French rubattre, to beat 
down, humble. Varment—a variant of vermm, which means a 
noxious or troublesome animal. Tony means the poor, wretch¬ 
ed horse that he rode. Riddle.this—solve this riddle of 

mine. I’m still astray—I cannot yet make out the meaning, or 
I am still far from the meaning. Mon—man, Cy jingo—a 
mild or jocular oath. Jingo originally meant conjurer’s gib¬ 
berish. Now it means one who favours an aggressive policy in 
foreign affiairs. Slough—a place full of deep mud. Crack—in 
the first-rate manner. Circumbendibus—Tony means Circ'nn^ 
ambulation—i. e., walking round. Cattle—he means the wretched 
horses. Budge a foot—go a step. Ay Nquire—Tony re¬ 
calls all the abuses that were heaped upon him by Hastings 
who is now addressing him as ‘dear friend’ ‘noble ’squire.’ 

.—ripped me up w'iih the sword. Take a knock—■ 

ngnt. We.friends—we become reconciled. Kiss (he hangman 

•^get hanged for the murder. Sometimes the criminal kissed 
the hangman as a sign of forgiveness. Draggled—wetted or 
tK* u ^r^wing in the mud. Mermaid—a sea nymph having 
the body of a woman and the tail of a fish. Shook—shaken. 
Battered beaten. Quick set—used of a hedge formed by 
^ips or cuttings from a living shrub, especially hawiliorn. 
Has. ...business—has completely knocked me out. Alack— 
alas. Jolted into a jelly—knocked into a clotted mass. The 

^st notorious.country—because it is infested with bandits. 

>Ve only......on »t—if we were to be attacked by robbers now, 

hen our misadventure for the night would be completed. Two 

9^ robbers who lived there, have been hanged ; 
living, who, Tony expects, might not come 

pon them. Is that.us—Tony raised a false alarm. Do 

^ “.fhicket—Tony has his fun in frightening his mother. 
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Oh, death—it will be my death. I see.us—it is Hardcaslle 

who is coming towards them. Mrs. Hardcastle cannot make 

out her husband. If he.undone—Mrs. Hardcastle thinks 

that it might be a robber, l ather in-law—i. e., step father. 
Tony makes no mistake about the figure aproaching them. Ah 

it’s a highwayman.arm—Tony frightens his mother by 

saying that it is a robber, armed with a pistol. Cry hem—as in 
clearing one’s throat. In want of help—crying for help. Her 

charge—Miss Neville. Very safe.Pedigree’s—Tony never 

hesitates to tell a lie which may be delected at once. Hem— 

the cry is a hint to his mother. Sure.harm—she is anxious 

for the safely of Tony. I have got.air—he repeatedly clears 

his throat by crying hem, and now explains that he has caught 

cold. You.yourself—Hardcastle heard Tony speaking in 

reply to questions, put by somebody else. Am resolved.out 

— Hardcastle is going to find out who the other person is. 

.gentleman NIrs. Hardcastle is unable to recognize 

her husband in the darkness, and she appeals to him to spare 

her son. What.me—let your anger be sharpened upon me 

(or vented upon me). My.Christian—as sure as lama 

Christian, slic is my wife, from.come—he wonders why 

she is here. Or what.mean—nor can he make out what she 

means. Bring.justice—get you arrested and tried. Out... 

senses—gone mad. Hardcaslle naturally thinks so when she 
cannot recognize him and lakes him for a bandit. As Pm alive 
—as sure as I am alive (she has now no fear of being killed). 

My fears.me—I was so overcome by fears that 1 could not 

recognize you. What.else—she is under the impression that 

she is miles away from home. This.>ou—now Hardcastle 

understands that it is all a trick of Tony. Tony, instead of 
taking her and Miss Neville to Pedigree’s has driven them round 
and round for hours and landed them within a few yards at 

home finally. Don’t.mulberry-tree—Hardcaslle points out 

the familiar objects to his wife to call her back from her 
stupefaction. The horse pond—Tony has dumped them near 

the horse-pond. I have.it—she got drenched in the horse- 

pond, and she might catch cold. Varlet—knave. Abuse— 

deceive. I'll teach.will—I will teach you a lesson so that 

you will never again play any trick upon your mother. So you 

.so you pay for it. There’s.reply—his remark is 

fully justified. The mother has spoiled Tony, by her indulgence, 
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and now she is made to pay for it. Hardcastle rjcognizes the 
poetic justice of the whole thing. 

Why.thus—Miss Neville cannot make up her mind to 

run away with Hastings. We shai!.nialignty—we shall be 

able to escape Mrs. Hardcastle’s malicious designs. My ’ pirits 

.sunk—I am so depressed. Tlje agitations.suffered— 

bustle and hurry and excitement I have gone through. Two... 
happiness—Miss Neville requests Hastings to wait two or three 
years by which time she will be free, and when they can be uni¬ 
ted in marriage. Such.inconstancy—even ficklemindedness 

in love will be preferable to this delay. To be fickle-minded in 
love is a lesser evil than the postponement of union. Let us... 
moment—let this very moment mark the beginning of our hap¬ 
piness. Perish fortune—to hell with fortune ! Love.revenue — 

love and contentment of mind will supply the place of fortune, 
and can make us happy beyond the riches of a king. Prevail— 
win your consent. Prudence.dictates—prudence is again go¬ 

ing to be my guide in life, and I will follow it at any cost. In 

the moment.repentance—when we are carried away by deep 

feeling, we may think nothing of fortune and throw it away, 

but later we shall have to repent. I m.redress—I will 

finally throw myself upon the mercy and justice of Mr. Hard- 

castle to attain my freedom. But though he.you—he is 

not unwilling to help you, but he has not the power to do so 
because he cannot bring his wife to see things his away. But 
^.... influence—influence works a little slowly, and Miss 
Neville expects that Mr. Hardcastle may one day prevail upon 
bis wife to release her from her control. 

Scene 111 

Analysis. In the beginning Sir Charles and Miss Hardcastle 
nave a brief talk. If Miss Hardcastle’s report of Marlow proves 
true. Sir Charles confesses that he will find his son guilty. But 
It what Marlow says proves true. Sir Charles is going to lose 
one whom he desires for his daughter-in-law. Miss Hardcastle 
wishes not to lose his esteem. All that she wants is that Sir 
Charles and her father should place themselves behind the 

Marlow’s declaration of love. While Sir 
Charles withdraws to bring in Hardcastle, Marlow enters. 

Marlow is here to take leave of Mrs. Hardcastle, and con- 
lesses the pain he feels at separation. Miss Hardcastle begs 
bun to stay a day or two longer when everything, she hopes. 
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will turn out all right. He begins to be more and more impres¬ 
sed by her. He again refers to the disparity of their position, 
the disapproval of a parent^ and the contempt of his equals in 
the event of his marrying her, which now count less with him 
than before, but he must part with her. Miss Hardcastle sajs 
that her family is as good as that of the one he has come to 
visit, and her education not inferior, but thinks that it seems 
to be of little avail to her. In the meantime Sir Charles and 
Hardcastle take their places behind the screen. 

Marlow now bursts into praising the beauty of Miss Hard- 
castle. Her rustic simplicity now appears as refined simplicity 
and her forward assurance, as the fruit of innocence and virtue. 
Sir Charles is amazed to overhear his confession. Marlow 
goes on saying that he hopes that his father will approve his 
choice of her. Miss Hardcastle is afraid that a moment of 
passion which may lead to their union, might later be followed 
by repentance on his part—and she wishes to keep out of such 
a tangle. Marlow now declares that his happiness rests 
entirely with her and that he is going to stay on and pay her 
addresses. Miss Hardcastle begs him to go on further in this 
matter than their casual acquaintance, for a more intimate 
connection as he desires will but hurl herself-esieem, Marlow 
goes down on his knees before her and entreats her to put away 
her hesitation. Now Sir Charles comes in, followed by Hard¬ 
castle. Marlow is amazed. Hardcastle charges him with 
addressing a lady in private and denying it in public, with 
having one story for him and his father and another for his 
daughter. So Marlow now secs that he has been addressing 
Ilardcasilc's daughter all the time. Miss Hardcastle now twits 
him about referring to her as a squinting lady, and to himself 
as the Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. She docs not know in 
which of his chararacters she should address him—as a falter¬ 
ing gentleman with his eyes fixed on the ground or as the 
bold, chaitcring favourite of the Ladies* Club. Marlow wants 
to run away ; lie has never been so confounded by his 
impudence in his life. Hardcastle will not let him go, and 
assures him that he and his daughter will forgive him for his 
mistake. 

When Marlow and Miss Hardcastle retire, Mrs. Hardcastle 
and Tony enter. Mrs. Hardcastle complains to her husband 
that Miss Neville has run away with Mrs. Hastings, ihegentle- 
man who came down with Marlow. When Sir Charles "hears 
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of Hastings, he praises Hastings as a worthy fellow and remarks 
that the girl could not have made a better choice. Hardcastle 
also approves their Cv^nnection. Mrs. Hardcastle brags 
she keeps Miss Neville’s fortune which she has gone without 
—and it is a consolation to her for her loss. Hardcastle does 
not think well of her for being so mercenary, and points out 
that if her son, when of age, refuses to marry Miss Neville, she 
cannot keep her fortune in the family. Mrs. Hardcastle 
declares that Tony is not yet of age. 

At this moment enter Hastings and Miss Neville. Hastings 
appeals to Hardcastle’s humanity, confessing that he lately 
made an attempt to run away with Miss Neville, and afTirming 
that he paid her first addresses with her father’s consent. Miss 
Neville confesses that since her father’s death, she has had to 
resort to dissimulation, but was ready to go away without lier 
fortune, but now she has chinged her mind, and appeals to 
him for restoration of her fortune. Hardcastle now turns to 
Tony and asks him whether he refuses Miss Neville’s hand. 
Tony says that his refusing her hand will mean nothing until 
he is of age. Hardcastle declares that lie has been of age 
these three months. Then Tony formilly renounces Miss 
Neville and leaves her free to marry anybody she pleases. They 
are now joined by Marlow and Miss Hardcastle. Mirlow 
congratulates Hastings on the happy issue. Hastings begs Miss 
Hardcastle to torment his friend no more. Hardcastle joins 
the hands of his daughter and Marlow, and wishes them all 

happiness 

Criticism. All the characters arc brought together in the 
last scene. First there is the demonstration again of Marlow’s 
love for Miss Hardcastle, which is arranged at the initiative 
of Miss Hardcastle, and which is watched by Sir Cliarles 
and Mr. Hardcastle. They both overhear his passionate 
declaration of love, and finally sec him down on his knees 
before her. Nothing could have been more convincing to them. 
And they burst upon Marlow. Now his second mistake is 
dispelled ; ihe girl whom he first took to be a barmaid and 
then a poor relation of the family is none other than Hard¬ 
castle’s own daughter. He feels that he has been let down by 
impudence. Then Mrs. Hardcastle and Tony appear. 
Hardcastle is told by his wife that Hastings has run away with 
Miss Neville—an incident which Sir Charles readily approves. 
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Rut when Harclcnslle hears that his wife has kept Miss Neville’s 
loriunc from her, he tells her it is very unfair. Hardcastle 
IS always for fairness and justice. And as we see, the issue in 
each case—in the case of his own daughter, as in the case of 
^iiss ^cvjllc—depends on him too, while Tony's own decision 
IS no less contributory to the solution af the affair of Miss 
iNeviiie. With the concurrence of his wife, Hardcastle has 
kept the age of Tony secret till now, hoping that he will, in 
tne meantime, improve in his manners, but now that when he 
perceives that his wife's motive is to grab Miss Neville's 

tortune, he gives away the age of Tonv. And to be perfectly 

tair, Hardcastle offers Mis Neville’s hand to Tony. Tony has 

xV^ motive, and desires as much 

as Miss Neville, to be free of his mother’s control. His decision 
IS clear when he learns that he has been of age for three 
months. He releases Miss Neville to marry any one she 
pleases. Full of tricks and mischief as he has been, he has 
Dccn only longing for independence—and his tavern life and 
nis tricks are but a protest against the restrictions to which he 
as su ,cctcd. Hirdcastlc is a balanced character—and 
noth]n!> seems to Inve upset him seriously—and he finally 
vorks out to a lianpy ending of any untoward event. Miss 

i self-possessed, pursuing her aim 

with little distraction, once when she has made up her mind— 

and unlike Miss Neville, she is little subject to emotional (luxes. 

nmi h'y Hardcastle are more or less of the same sIulT, 

liir,! not much to discriminate between the two, Mrs. 

ni-i ^^*1 * character ; the comic purpose of the 

play makes her endurable, however. 

Notes 

Cha'n^*perplexing situation for Sir 

liar,Irnul/ impression Miss 

her no rrUri'K 1 ' T" ' advances to 

innate MO 1 IV Personal impression of his son’s 

mhn f - appears to be true. Guilty son- 

guilty in the sense ot making advances to Miss Hardcastle 

worM uimu's'!'' *0*’! Sir Charles that she has 

rehLn " f .1 ^ masquerading as a barmaid and then as 

c'lsiirnM /k Sir Charles and Hard- 

haviour ^^1 ' connicting reports of Marlow’s be- 

hav our. M ss Hardcastle tells her father that Marlow is very 

modest, and his father that Marlow is very bold. If what. 
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true—if he were to believe what his son told him. I shall. 

daughter—i, e., there can be no marriage between the 
Daughter— i e., daugiiter in law. Apprehension- — esteem. As i 
directed—behind the screen. Explicit declaration frank, un¬ 
reserved avowal of love. A day or two.regret—Miss Hard- 

castle is very reasonable in her advice. It Marlow stays a day 
or two, he will get over his irritation for the mistake he has 
made. He will see that it is not so much to regret over. This 

girl.me—every lime I meet her, I have a finer impression 

of her. It.be—I cannot slay a day or two more. I 

have.heart—I have paid no regard to the serious affection 

of my heart. He means that he is suppressing his real affec¬ 
tion (for the poor relation of the family, to be sure). My very 
pride—his pride that he will not entangle himself up with a 
girl of inferior social position. Now his pride has given way to 
his love. 

Explanation—The disparity.resolution—it is a turning 

point in Marlow’s affection for the poor relation of the family 
(whom he does not know to be Miss Hardcastle). At first lie 
has hesitated because of the difference in their social position. 
Now he seems to be head over ears in love. He is almost pre¬ 
pared to defy social convention, the authority ot his father and 
the sneer of his friends and companions, and give himself up 
to this poor relation of the family. He is resolved to do what 
is due to himself and what is due to the girl he loves. This 
resolution alone can restore the balance of his mind. 

Then go sir—N. B. Marlow’s words are of ambiguous 
meaning, (l) He may mean, as we have explained above, 
that he must do justice to the girl he loves in defiance of social 
convention, parental authority and sneer of friends. So he can¬ 
not marry Miss Hardcastle, whom his father has chosen for 
him. (2) He says that he cannot stay a day or two, as Miss 
Hardcastle desires, and it means also that fie cannot marry 
Miss Hardcastle, his father’s chosen. Miss Hardcastle fastens 
upon his declared resolution not to stay 2 day or two. Miss 

Hardcastle is tantalizing him. What.afluence—these 

advantages count for nothing without equality of social 
position. Imputed merit—excellence that has been attributed 
to me. Mockery of your addresses—the words of love that you 
have addressed to me, but which have turned me into ridicule. 

.fortune—you seriously entertain the purpose of 

tuarryiog a girl of wealth and social position. 
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woril. Covers.confusion—confounds 

reoa ^^"'-7 ’’""c - ' ^^siderafion-I pa?dTan 

aS,7 .srace_I perceive some ne"v 

to you "rWe'i" picture—gives new beauty 

stron°e; P i.expression-raakes the impression still 

v1? self-confidence. The result 

a'nd of V r'tT' whiPh ‘"'hich can defy temptation 
Disccrn-tienfl.-n L ^ consciously possess and maintain. 

hoDcs ti?v .approbation—he 

aonrove ^^’crstanding and clear-eyed enough to 

rrfi^ I ^ ^ choice of tlie girl he loves. He tells her tint he 

t?a unionTvhic, ‘''at she cannot consent 

Dovuuthint- '"’■^'’'"'“”‘^‘^^^'0"'" feP-nt later. 

me to l\^7'l "0‘ be fair for 

^cclouJi77nr^°'' "" of marriage out of the 

want to tot him “t'h i fission. Does Miss Hardcastle 
for the I m‘ f^to^'ton for him 

recant his love Tr ''"1 "’oments ol cool reason he may 
hf' O ]->cf ^^y to think that it miv not 

welcdm s'l^i 7ov .J-O'-—i' implies™7at shd 

be iinhaDivli7n 7“^ ' 7'®'' ‘'e will certainly 

m V 1:1 ° *0 but h s love 

may cool oT. and then he will be unhappy Br a I m. 

s" tnir’-'T f 

? if» -S-- »rri'5 

si: “ ™ 

from doing it. A, our ^‘op 

might appear ihit 7 him. It they were married it 
fc ‘Ppcar that she, a poor relation of the family, was 
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attracted by the wealth and social position of Marlow, and 
that he showed but little wisdom in marrying her. This is a 
point of view which needs to be considered. 

.admirer —Miss Hardcastle clearly defines the 

position of Marlow in reference to herself. He is a bold, con¬ 
fident admirer of hers, and takes advantage of this fact. How 
she then listen to his addresses and trust his words of love ? 

" .security—Marlow now goes down on his knees 

before her, and begs her to accept the homage of his love. It 
IS devotion, and it does not look like the bold confidence of 

?h ^ Every moment.confusion—every moment 

at I discover your excellence makes me less confident of my 

ortlimess and fills me with bewilderment. Hold.longer— 

- niyself no longer. Is.conversation—you told me 

Ij. , interested in Miss Hardcastle and having had 

Vn ^ How does it appear so dilTerent now ? 

—Marlow spoke to Hardcistle of his cold 
daughter and of his formal interview with her. 
^\r explain his present attitude which both he and 

eonH witness ? That I'm.a.nazemcnt—Marlow has 

to amazed, for he is paying his addresses, not 

barmv^i “Y'^castle, but to one whom he at first took for a 
meanc*^’ knows as a poor relation of the family. It 

jTg .pleasure—Hardcastle charges Marlow with duplicity. 

he thing to him, and another to his daughter—that 

another to his daughter. This lady 
inp is surprised to hear ihatheisaddress- 

Whosp f So his another mistake is dispelled. 

Mis<; ® ^^ 7 “Whose daughter else, That very.for—now 

as a twits out at him. Marlow referred to her 

a barm creature, when he started making love to her as 

and a ^^“rtesying—saluting by a bending of the knees 

the tlrooping of the body. She.addressed—it is 

vouna ^ P^t’son whom you once addressed as a solemn, modest 
a nerT ^ profound sentimental regard, and also as 

them’d™! Rattle of the Ladies’ Club. He seems to have 

Ihk h., character. There’s.this—I cannot put up with 

when h Faltering—stammering. Hates hypocrisy— 

a bashf^ I Miss Hardcastle in person, he behaved as 

who ^ gentleman who was full of fine sentiments and 

professed to hate hypocrisy. Later he addressed her (in 
r role of a barmaid—and it is assumed by her that he mis- 
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took her for a barmaid, it being no fault of hers) and swaggered 
as the Rattle of the Ladies’ Club, Indirectly Miss Hardcastle 

charges him with hypocrisy. Keeps it up—carries on. Curse. 

head—let me be cursed for having blustered my way here. I 

never.down—it means that impudence is not a part of 

his nature. Whenever he assumed impudence, he had over¬ 
reached himself. Impudence did not stand him in good stead. 

By.body—Hardcastle swears by his hand, and evidently 

holds Marlow by the hand. 

They’re gone off—Mrs. Hardcastle has information that Miss 
Neville and Hastings have run away. I care not—since she 
has been able to keep Miss Neville’s fortune from her—and 

it will be now Tony’s. As worthy.choice—Sir Charles highly 

commends Hastings. His opinion is that Miss Neville could 
not have made a better choice than to have run away with him. 

By the head.connection—Hardcastle now approves the 

connection between Miss Neville and Hastings. He is happy 
because Mrs. Hardcastle cannot tie Miss Neville up with Tony. 

That remains.loss—Mrs. Hardcastle does not mind the 

flight of Miss Neville when she has been able to keep her 
fortune from her. Sure...mercenary—Hardcastle reproaches his 
wife lor her mercenary motive. She is after Miss Neville’s for¬ 
tune, and so she wants to tie her up with her son—and that the 
fortune will remain in the family—and that in spile of the fact 

that Tony’s father lias left him a good round sum. That’s. 

yours—it is no business of yours. But you know.disposal 

—it is a point of view which Mrs. Hardcastle has not cared to 
take into consideration. After all she is going to force Miss 
Neville upon Tony and so keep her fortune in the family, or 
rather for Tony. Hardcastle now points out to her that Tony, 
when he is of age (and he is already of age, and the fact has 
been kept concealed from him), may refuse to marry Miss 
Neville, in wliich case Miss Neville’s fortune cannot be with¬ 
held from her. She has.refusal—i. e , Miss Neville has 

gone away without waiting till Tony is of age, and before she 
can either chose or reject her. I...it—so Mrs. Hardcasllc’s plan 
to keep Miss Neville’s fortune in the family is going to be 

frustrated. Let.punishment—he is now in a mess for having 

attempted to run olT with Miss Neville, and he takes it as his 

proper punishment. To appeal.humanity—Hastings thinks 

that he has done something wrong in attempting to run off with 
Miss Neville ; so he cannot appeal to Mardcastle’s justice. But 
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he prays for his mercy. He begs to be forgiven, and desires 
that the right thing should be done for Miss Neville, I first 

.addresses—I made love to her. Oar passions.duty—it 

was with the consent of Miss Neville's father that they loved 
each other ; therefore, their love was bised upon duty. This 
was an aspect of the matter upon which Hastings based his 
appeal to Hardcaslle’s humanity. Stop to dissimulation—resort 
to pretence (in making a show of love to Tony) in order to 
save herself from being oppressed by Mrs. Hardcastle. In an 

.choice—in a moment of light-heartedness I agreed 

to run away with Hastings. I am.delusion—I have no 

desire now to run away with Hastings, leaving my fortune be¬ 
hind. That was the delusion from which I suffered a little 

while ago. Hope.tenderness—like Hastings, Miss Neville 

too appeals to Hardcastle’s mercy. What.coaneclion—i, e., 

her fortune withheld from her by Mrs. Hardcastle. This...... 

-.novel—Mrs. Hardcastle is evidently pleased that she will 
hear no more of the episode. It means that Miss Neville is 
Soing to stay with h?r, and that in course of time Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle will get her to marry Tony, and keep her fortune for her 
son. Her adventure, as it ends with her appeal to Hardcastle, 
^ads, as Mrs. Hardcastle says, like a sentimental novel. Miss 
Seville makes a false appeal to the sentiment of Hardcastle 
^hcr the failure of the attempted flight ; that is why Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle has a dig at the sentimental novel of the day. To whine 
*s to utter a plaintive, nasal cry. 

.will—whatever the matter. I’m.due—Hard¬ 
castle is, however, pleased that they have not run away with 
Miss Neville’s fortune unclaimed. He wishes that Miss Neville 
should have her fortune, and marry the man she pleases to 
^arry. Do you...you—Hardcastle makes a fair offer to Tony. 
Will Tony like to marry Miss Neville ? Hardcastle knows, and 
so does Tony’s mother, that he is now of age. So it is lor 

iony to say that he will have Miss Neville or not. What. 

refusing—if i refuse her, it cannot be valid because I am not of 

While.secret—Hardcastle agreed with his wife to 

age secret because he hoped that by doing so they 

ight bring Tony round to his senses. She turns.use—she 

wants to withhold Miss Neville’s fortune. Am.father— 

‘ony IS so glad to know that he is of age now. It means his 

"Deration from the control of his mother. I’ll.liberty— 

coming of age gives him liberty which he has been longing 
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for. Witness presents—‘by these presents* is a legal expres¬ 
sion, referring to a document actually before one, or to the 
words occurring in such a document. Tony makes it out as if 
he were reading out from a document. Spinster—an unmarried 
woman who is growing old. Tony wants to have a hit at Miss 
Neville. Of no place at all—i. e., of unidentified residence. My 
undiitiful otTspring—note the reaction of each. Sir Charles 
admires Tony tor standing for his liberty ; Hastings praises him 
as a friend. Mrs, Hardcastle reproaches him as an undutiful 
son for frustrating her desire of keeping Miss Neville’s fortune 

in the family. Joy.George—Marlow congratulates Hastings. 

.favour—Miss Hardcastle is now teasing Marlow. So 

Marlow calls lier ‘little tyrant' because she will not accept him 
readily. Mnrlow wishes Hastings all happiness. He would be 
equally happy too if Hastings would return the favour by 

pleading with Miss Hardcastle on his behalf. You.contri- 

Vances -you have now made an end of all your plans or devices 

with regard to Marlow. I know-him—Miss Hardcastle likes 

Marlow or she would not have resorted to all these devices. As 
...daughter—as she has been a good daughter to me. Repent your 
bargain—regret your win. The mistakes of the night—T/ie 

Mistakes of a Night is the sub-title of the play. As you. 

mistress—Marlow made a mistake about the barmaid or the 
poor relation of the family. You...wife—his mistress now takes 
uie place of his vyife, and Marlow will have a strong hold upon 

no risk of losing her as he might lose his mistress. 

Epilogue 

N. B, An Epilogue is a speech or short poem recited by an 
actor at the conclusion of a play. In a play the epilogue is inser¬ 
ted at the end, and is addressed to the audience by one of the 
actors. It usually sums up the whole idea or argument of what 
has gone before. Sometimes a book or poem has an epilogue 
which may carry the story lurther, apply a moral or narrate the 
later history of some of the characters. 

There was a lot of trouble about the epilogue to She Stoops 
to Conquer. In Goldsmith’s days a play could not go without 
an eclogue. More than one epilogue was written for the play, 
and Goldsmith did not know which one to choose. Cradock 
supplied one epilogue, and it was meant to be spoken by Tony. 
Murphy sent Goldsmith the outline of an epilogue, and it was 
designed for Miss Galley, and Miss Catlcy was agreeable ; then 
Mrs. Bulkley who was to play Miss Hardcastle, insisted that 
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she must speak the epilogue, as the custom was, or she would 
throw up her part. Since Goldsmith could satisfy neither 
Miss Catley nor Mrs. Bulkley, he had to draw up an epilogue, 
meant entirely for Mrs. Bulkley, but Colman was not satisfied 
with this epilogue—and Goldsmith had to try a new one. 
Goldsmith had trouble first in getting the play staged ; secondly 
the rivalry of the actresses made the epilogue business a real 
problem. A compromise was at last arrived at : the two 
epilogues—one by Goldsmith, spoken by Mrs. Bulkley, and 
the other by Cradock, spoken by Quick in the character of 
Tony, were admitted into the play. 

Notes 

Having.success—the very theme of the play is stated. 

Without dress—Miss Hardcastle dressed plainly as a barmaid, 

and used nothing to her dress or artificial attraction in cap¬ 
tivating the fancy of Marlow. It is by her excellences that she 

wins Marlow’s love. Still, as a bar-maid .you—it is now an 

appeal to the favour of the audience. The main interest of the 
play is Miss Hardcastle’s acting the role of the barmaid, for 
which Goldsmith seeks to enlist the sympathy of the audience, 
Tor resolution—whatever you might have decided in your will. 
The audience might not have looked forward to the success of 
Miss Hardcastle, or might not have desired Miss Hardcastle 

lo win. Have.execution—have accomplished the purpose, 

life.play—reminiscent of Jaques’ speech on Seven Ages 

oj Man in As You Like It. We have. entrances— compare : 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

_ His acts being seven ages. 

Ihe first act.maid—in Shakespeare the first Act presents 

me infant, “mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms . In 
Goldsmith’s play the first Act presents the country maid, and 

the country maid is Miss Hardcastle. Blushes .hired-—i. e., 

^hen she takes on as barmaid, she blushes because the job is 
tjcw to her. Livelier scene—because Miss Hardcastle displays 

. wit, when playing the role of barmaid. Whisks.house 

prompt in her movement, waiting upon the customer 

Caters—attends to the needs of the customers. Co- 
Suets—fliris with. Soars—shows her brilliant parts ; cuts a 
«ood figure. Chop-house—a restaurant which serves chops. 
&hng casting love glances. 
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Connoisseurs—usually art critics ; here gallants who seem 
^ appreciate and admire the beauty of women. Cits—citizens. 

On Uie gridiron.hearts—a gridiron is a grated iron utensil 

or broiling meat or fish ; so the idea here is that of sending 
turmoil into the hearts of her lovers. Her triumphs to cora- 
piete—.j. e., to leel exulted in swaying their hearts. Councilraen 
aldermen. Forget to eat—they feast their eyes on her beauty. 
Hold . higher—plays a much higher role as a lady of society. 

1 retends to tasjc—i. e., claims to be a lady of elegant tastes and 
raiincm^ts. Caro—an Italian word meaning excellent, well- 

done. Quits.CIic Faro—i. e., renounces all taste or liking 

for the country ballad like Nancy Dawson, or such a song as 
Lhe taro in Gluck’s Or/to. She now pretends to have a more 
improved taste. Doats—dots—is very fond of. Swims... 
....._room—i. c., dances. Heinel of Chcapside—i. e., as good as 
the Prussian dancer, Anna Frederica Heinel. Leers—looks with 

a side-long glance. Ogles.skill-she is accomplished as a 

coquette. In age—in old. The power to kill—her attraction 
which had a devastating power upon her admirers. Spadille— 
trace of spades in the games of ombre and quadrille. For 
prays-scck your indulgence. Turns.Barrister-as she *is 

pleading for the cause of the play. Bayes-a character in The 
Keltcarsal—by Bukmgham. 

All. A . . (By J. Cradock) 

All s cnded-lhe play is ended. Nonly son-an only son. 

Blade-a dashing, reckless, rollicking fellow. Fix.station- 

set up my abode Make a bluster—show myself olT. In a crack 

m a moment. Why.appear—1 may cut a figure in society. 

hiiMt on. Sadler’s Wells—SadlJr 

excavni " a '’■* workmen during the 

Anrifher ^ long forgotten spring of mineral water. 

And It became a resort of “strolling damsels, half-pay officers 

dined and others musically in’ 

^!k Tony uses the word for Oruforio an 

aborate composition, usually on a sacred theme. Ten...!. 

nrHcf valued for their size, and not for iiieir 

nt rof^rik l^icture-buyers go by faction, and have 

mile of artistic sense or judgment. We shall.centeel—the 

way we are live will show the society people of London that 

cimeS tor’'* ^ reflection upon genteel 













QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Characterize the age of Goldsmith and the contr'buhon 
made by Goldsmith to the development of the drama of the aay. 

Ans. See Introduction. The following points may be noted 

(1) Literary patronage was coming to an end in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century, and there was a growing rea ing 
public upon whom the writers began to depend. So in 
of the period there was more and more of social context, 
may take here Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield as a 
formal declaration of independence of a patron—and it was 
symptomatic of the age. Goldsmith worked his way ihrougn 
a period of literary hackwork to his independence. Ine 
struggle of a writer to get free of a patron and depenid on the 
reading public could not have been better illustrated ih^h in 
Goldsmith. The eighteenth century fiction was certainly a 
notable development that created a large class of readers. A 
closer contact between writers and readers was the result, 

(2) The political and economic conditions of England also 
made for the independence of writers—and fostered the growth 
of social consciousness and the expansion of literary activities. 
Things seemed to have settled down in the religious and politi¬ 
cal sphere. A sort of equilibrium in society had been achieved. 
When it is said that it is an age of reason, it means that the 
literature of the period reflects this equilibrium. Classical 
models came to be appreciated and adopted in practice. Poetry 
and prose came to be marked by the reign of reason and sob¬ 
riety. Praclical-mindedness began to have a greater and greater 
appeal in the age, and it was followed by a development ot 
trade and industry. 

(3) Love of plain truth and good sense was the keynote to 
the age, and it penetrated literature. But a section of literature 
—drama and fiction—pursued a course, diverging from plain 
truth and good sense. It was first the heroic drama, elevated 
to the standard of superhuman love and humour. It could have 
little to do with living reality. Secondly, there was sentimental 
comedy, which also departed from plain truth and good sense. 
Sentimental fiction too ran its own course—but it did not seem 
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Rea Hir sentimental comedy, 

bou 'in f/ction nnH . distinctly prominent. Goldsmith. 

the triiimnh She Stoops io Conquer are but 

ine triumph of plain truth and good sense. The'humour' 

omcdy and comedy of manners were eclipsed for the time being 

us'hen-nnln^r^' ^"7’"’' the revival of true comedy, 

01 comedy with a realistic setting and background. 

the^iie'*it*wi,V'^“'^ o'‘der was an established fact in 

iterature of 1 !^^'' ‘i ’®" “P®" *’>' disorders. But 

iterature of the period seemed to have been little affected 

though It must be admitted that new trends were emeroing— 

point i^thaMhe^ movement.'’ The 

fo a social no . which finally led 

aife’s am Ga h ^ incidentally refer to Titus 

fuccessio^n^attempts to block James I’s 

oriVlonmouth^^ M ° ^'’“'‘”^■’‘''>’■5 plot against James in favour 
ot Monmouth, Monmouth s revolt, the anii-Dissenter riots 

There were serious political intrigues too and Jacobite risings— 

fere wi h .I^co however, did not seriously inter- 

order, which is rcllected in literature, kept thinos going steadt tv 

“he FrencI "r'"'"i" ^ War of Independence an d 

the French Revolution. The quiet tenor of life, the worship of 

daimed^"! goo°f T"f ’ r’’"' behaviour of the time which 
cjajmed a good deal of attention after the reaction la^inQt 

‘p^enoT am^s‘i^\^^' ^p'n UKirraS 

h Mion I^^7 as Goldsmith’s contri¬ 

bution to drama has a marked significance in this respect. 

D irt^Go^l'dsiny.li'nn "T- Comedy and indicate the 

part tjoldsniitii pla>e(l in the reaction against it. 

m" l^n'^the Poi'Hs may be noted- 

comedy ot manners. 1 he tragedy of the day (heroic drama) 
ca ing with superhuman love and honour, mioht have been 

buTit 1"." “AnlvsTa' immorahty, 

nut It was larthest away Irom plain truth and good sense 

Which came to be so much advocated in the age. ThAwmedy 
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of manners was ism of the aristocracy. Richardson’s novel, 
Pamela, crystallizes the new spirit—and ii is nothing but the 
spirit of commercialism, buttressed by pseudo nioraliiy. And 
this is ail that the sentimental movement in fiction and drama 
could have meant. 


(2) Reaction against the sentimental movement started as 
quickly too. Fielding’s Tom Jones satirizes the pseudo-morality 
of the age ; the attack is against hypocritical and calculating 
virtue, which is set forth as an ideal to be followed in Pamela. 
The fact is that the immorality of the age was sought to be 
cloaked in the sentimental movement. As we see in the senti¬ 
mental comedy of the day—we may take the examples of Colley 
Libber, Sir Richard Steele, Kelly—the licentious characters 
are taken on, but they are finally reformed by very dubious 
means. It is sanctimonious hypocrisy that seems to gain the 
upper hand in such reformed characters ; virtue is a means to 
an end—that is advocated throughout tlieir plays. It is the 
way to spread a smoke-screen over the immorality of the age, 
but not to reform it. Plain truth and good sense are nowhere 
here. As the result of the incursion of spurious sentiment 
comedy fell into decline and lost its true character. Sentimental 
comedy, contrary to the true function of comedy, substituted 
tears tor laughter, melodramatic and emotionally poignant situa- 
tions tor intrigues, heart-breaking heroines and serious lovers 
and honest servants for witty damsels, gallants and rogues. 
A comedy was dying out, farce and satires still held stage 

refer to The Miner and The Maid oj Bath by 
amuel Foote, to Polly Honeycomhe by George Colmaii, to The 

Uandestme Marriage by Lord Ogleby. There was a promise 
in these plays, of the revival of comedy. ’ 

The counter-movement against sentimental comedy was 

“"'i Goldsmith. Goldsmith’s The G^od- 
d Man was the first attempt to break the vogue of senti- 
mental comedy. The ‘low’ scenes in the play were not toleramd 

of a success on the 

..1 * , btoops to Conqmr was better appreciated—anH i> 

dan^ comedy. Then came Sheri- 

’u- witty masterpiece-Tl.e School For 

In his Prologue to The Rivals Sheridan rightly protests 

silerfhafr™®"''"' pon-icdy as a bastard comedy,^ and Lipha- 

zes that humour, invention and satire should be the stuff of 

comedy. Goldsmith concentrated on delineation of chmlter 
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humour and nature in his comedy. By the time She Stoops To 
Conquer was produced, that is, in 1773, we might presume that 
public taste had been undergoing a change. 

(4) Goldsmith, aware as he was of the misdirection of 
sentimental comedy which aimed at setting up calculating virtue, 
attempted to revive the spirit of true comedy. First of all, a 
truly comic situation with plenty of scope for wit and humour 
was attended to by Goldsmith as the essential condition of 
comedy. She Stoops to Conquer opens with such a situation. 
Then low scenes and characters, excluded as they were from a 
sentimental comedy, have, as Goldsmith recognizes, a legitimate 
place in a comedy. And they are introduced"'into She Stoops to 
Conquer- The characters are no less important. They need to 
be individualized, thrown together by common interests, or 
divided by conflicts, touched olT with wit and humour, and 
while the developing situation in the play reveals the traits of 
these characters, wit and humour play an important part in 
bringing together character and action—and the function of 
comedy is fulfilled in affording the audience mirth and laughter. 
In She Stoops to Conquer wit and humour mark the development 
of character and situation at every stage. The outcome of the 
play is made to depend on intrigue which, as Goldsmith thinks, 
has a legitimate place in comedy. There are clashes of interest 
which divide characters like Marlow and Miss Hardcastle, Tony 
and Miss Neville, Tony and Mrs. Hardcastle and even Hastings 
and Miss Neville—and there is an intriguing situation, fought 
with mirth and laughter. S/ie Stoops to Conquer vindicates the 
claim of true comedy as against sentimental comedy. 

Q. 3. Briefly sketch the plot of the play and justify the title. 

Ans. Sec Introduction. 

Q. 4. Examine the construction of the play, showing that it 
largely depends on intrigue which, while it complicates the action 
in the beginning, finally resolves it. 

Ans. See /ntroduction. 

The starting point of the play is the trick of Tony to send 
Marlow and Hastings who stop at a tavern, to the house of 
Hardcastle as to an inn. Hastings meets Miss Neville, and he 
is immediately undeceived. But Marlow is kept ignorant of the 
fact that they are at the house of Hardcastle. He has a brief 
interview with Miss Hardcastle, and behaves very awkwardly. 
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The initial mistake of Marlow sets the action in motion. Miss 

Hardcastle does not seem to be aware of Marlow’s disillusion 

that he is at an inn, but she takes into her head to plan the role 

of a barmaid to win his fancy- And it can only encourage 

Marlow's delusion. The play then turns on Marlow’s delu¬ 
sion. 


Marlow naturally takes Hardcastle as an innkeeper, and 
misconstrues Hardcastle’s warm reception, and considers him 
rather meddlesome. Hardcastle meets with nothing but repulse 
trom Marlow. He is amazed by his behaviour when he has 
been recommended by his father. Sir Charles, as a modest 
young man. He has told his daughter of his coming, and leaves 
the matter more or less to her to deal with Marlow The father 
IS quite indulgent to the daughter. Tony’s trick plants a 
mistake upon Marlow, and Miss Hardcastle’s intrigue is built 
on It. When Marlow later meets Miss Hardcastle in the role 

himseif oT and is forward enough to 

^ scene. A new phase of Marlow’s 
character is revealed to Miss Hardcastle. But she is not dis 

appointed in him. There is a pact now between Lher and 

daughter. The father thinks, and is not prepared to change his 

hei.>v«.h’^‘ Marlow IS a cheeky fellow while his claifahier 

Shi: :::irh MriiahSfaSs:* """ “ 

to Miss Neviliro^elopSt—Mis^Ne^^^^ hoT^^^^ 

ed neither in Miss Neville nor in her ievvek And tIV 

fliah/*’T Hastings and Miss Neville In'uil 

'"°“vated by his desire for independence M e 

away And there kept him in her grip, and he wants to break 

for Mk sympathy in him for Miss Neville 
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Hardcastle and the fate of being forced to marry Tony who 
docs not love her, nor whom does she love. And there is the 
plot of Hastings to carry her off to France. In his own interest 
Tony is ready to lend assistance to them. This is how the 
situation in the play shapes. 

The two intrigues, running parallel, develop the action. Miss 
Hardcastle next meets Marlow, and when she tells him that she 
is not a barmaid, but a poor relation of the family, Marlow 
behaves with greater restraint. He is captivated by her beauty 
and simplicity—and openly confesses his love. In the mean¬ 
time Marlow has discovered his mistake from a casual hint, 
dropped by Hardcastle. He is now sober, but has little thought 
of Miss Hardcastle while he pays his addresses to the poor 
relation of the family. We see now which way the action of 
the play is developing. Tony is very prompt in action, while he 
has promised to help Hastings. He steals the jewels of Miss 
Neville and hands over the casket to Hastings. Hastings him¬ 
self should have taken care of the casket but entrusts it to 
Marlow. Marlow, now elated with his success with the poor 
relation of the family, seems to be little careless of the interest 
of his friend, nor does he seem to be aware of the planned 
flight of Hastings and Miss Neville, or he might have been more 
circumspect. Marlow dispatches the casket for safe custody to 
the landlady i. c., Mrs. Hardcastle. Mrs. Hardcastle picked up 
a terrible row when she discovered the loss of the Jewels which 
a little while before Miss Neville had begged her to return to 
her. Of course Mrs. Hardcastle had no inkling of the plot to 
which her own son was a party. She now thinks herself quite 
secure in possession of Miss Neville’s jewels—and so she is go¬ 
ing to make Miss Neville Tony’s wife and keep the jewels in the 
family. 

The real crisis occurs when a letter from Hastings is 
brought to Tony as Tony and Miss Neville are playing at love 
in the presence of Mrs, Hardcastle. Miss Neville pretends to 
read the letter, while she invents its contents. Not satisfied, 
Tony hands the letter to his mother—and now she discovers the 
plot of Hastings and Miss Neville to run away, to which Tony 
too is a party. Mrs. Hardcastle at once decides to take Miss 
Neville to her aunt. Pedigree, and keeps her under restraint at 
her place and so defeats their plot. There is crisis too in Miss 
Havdcastlc’s intrigue. Sir Charles now arrives, and the affair 
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of Marlow and Miss Hardcastle demands immediate settlement- 
Sir Charles is not ready to believe what Miss Hardcastle reports 
of his son’s gallant behaviour, and Hai'dcastle stands by his 
daughter. So it is a trial of Miss Hardcastle. But she is quite 
confident, and proposes that Sir Charles and her father might 
witness the same demonstration of love on the part of Marlow 
if they would but keep behind the screen and watch the scene. 
To this they agree. 

In the meantime Mrs. Hardcastle carries of Mrs. Neville 
and Tony. Tony takes the lead in the matter, and drives 
them round and round and at last brings them back and dumps 
them near the horse-pond at the end of the garden. There Has¬ 
tings comes by appointment to rescue Miss Neville. Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle is left terribly shaken there, and Tony keeps frightening 
her when Hardcastle arrives in the garden, and Mrs. Hardcastle 
takes him for a highwayman, and kneels before him and prays 
him to spare her son. Hardcastle now discovers the trick, 
played upon her by Tony. 

It is all now a tissue of intrigues, when we include Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s intrigue to keep Miss Neville and her jewels for 
Tony. Mrs. Hardcastle seems to be defeated in her game. In 
the last scene all the characters are brought face to face. Mrs. 
Hardcastle has learnt that Miss Neville has run away with 
Hastings—and she complains to her husband. In the mean¬ 
time Hardcastle and Sir Charles have witnessed the scene bet¬ 
ween Marlow and Miss Hardcastle—and it is a demonstration 
of love about which little doubt is left in the mind of Sir 
Charles. So Miss Hardcastle's intrigue in masquerading as a 
poor relation of the family is finally successful. Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle, though Miss Neville is gone ofif with Hastings, is trium¬ 
phant because she has her jewels still in her possession. But 
this triumph is short-lived. Hastings and Miss Neville arrive 
there. Hastings confesses the plot to Hardcastle aud appeals 
to his humanity. Miss Neville throws herself upon the mercy 
of Hardcastle too. Hardcastle is going to do nothing but justice 
to each party. He offers Miss Neville’s hand to Tony and asks 
him fairly whether he will have or reject her. Hardcastle tells 
Tony that he has been of age these three months. Nothin® is 
more welcome to Tony than his liberty, and he formally 
renounces Miss Neville. And the issue is finally settled to the 
satisfaction of each party. 
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After ail the play is very skilfully constructed. There is no 
agging of interest at any point, nor is there any pause in the 
development of the action. Tony is prompt in his aid to Has¬ 
tings and Miss Neville—and his role is certainly very important 
m the play. Miss Hardcastle meets Marlow thrice ; she stoops 
to conquer—and wins Marlow honourably. 

Q 5. Sketch the character of either Hardcastle or Tony. 
Ans. Sec /ntroc/uction (Characters). 

Q 6. Contrast Miss Hardcastle with Miss Neville, and 
Hastings with Marlow. 

Ans. See /nfrotiuction (Characters). 

n ^ difference do you notice between Miss Hard¬ 

castle and Miss Neville in the conducting of their affairs ? 

Ans. Sec Introduction and Notes. The following points 
may be noted : 

(I) Miss Neville has a more favourable position than Miss 
Hardcastle Mrs. Hardcastle wants to keep her and her jewels 
lor lony, her ultimate purpose being to force Miss Neville to 
mariy lony. Tony is interested neither in Miss Neville nor in 
er fortune. Miss Neville is in love with Hastings, and it is a 
love which has been approved by her late father. So when 
Hastings comes to Hardcastle’s house with Marlow, the path is 
more or less clear for Miss Neville. 

'^'"■dcastlc has to face a difficult situation. 
Marlow ,s here to pay his addresses to her, but Marlow is a 

con mlI right in low 

dellm nV embarrassed when he contacts a 

the Under 

v th mn-and he behaves insoFently 

hcl him ,n , ’ '""heeper. Ilardeastle cannot, therefore, 
help him in the matter of paying his addresses to his daughter. 

Miss H irlastN '"7 by 

never '"‘'-'"■gent, and re.sourceful. She is 

H?rim ^ ‘ i'c "it's end. She has to tackle Marlow 

made : mels'of '"'r ^hc would have 

(3) Miss Neville has none of Miss Hardcastle’s self-posses- 
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sion and strong personality. There is a chance for her to break 
away from the control of Mrs. Hardcastle and her forcible 
marriage with Tony when Hastings proposes a flight to France. 
She wavers about leaving her fortune behind with Mrs. Hard¬ 
castle. In her place Miss Hardcastle would have taken the 
chance at once. After Tony gets her jewels from his mother, 
and prepares to assist them in their flight, there comes a snag, 
but Tony again manages to provide a chance for their flight. 
Miss Neville would not agree to run olT with Hastings. She 
wants to make sure of her Jewels first, and would take no risk. 
She says, “In the moment of passion fortune may be despised, 
but it ever produces a lasting repentence. I’m resolved to apply 
to Mr. Hardcastle’s compassion and justice for redress.” By 
the side of Miss Hardcastle, Miss Neville appears to be timid, 
irresolute, without any initiative and strong will or purpose. 
And she would have been ultimately forced to marry Tony, if 
Tony had been a willing party. Tony has been her saviour. 
The element of passivity in her character marks her off from 
Miss Hardcastle. 

Q. 8. Do you agree with Horace Walpole’s view that *She 
otor>ps to Conquer is the lowest of all farces’ ? 

Ans. She Stoops to Conquer is not a farce, but a genuine 
comedy with some elements of farce which have a legitimate 
place in a comedy. The tavern scene is a farcical element. Then 

w scene towards the end of the play, where Mrs. 

Hardcastle is dumped after she has been driven round and 
round by Tony, comes near a farce. The scene in which Marlow 
figures when he supposes himself to be at an inn and orders 
Hardcastle about and where Marlow’s servant appears drunk, 

does not smack of a farce though it will appear to be so to 
Horace Walpole. 

Horace Walpole is certainly prepossessed in favour of ‘ren¬ 
ted comedy. Naturally he will fidl foul of She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer as the lowest of farces. In Goldsmith’s view humour 
atire, tarce and low characters are admissible in comedy. By 
fie standard of the w'riters of ‘genteel’ comedies these are all 
aooo. Horace Walpole has but a misconception of what cons- 
^tutes a comedy. So he can write, “The drift (of She Stoops to 
ongaer) tends to no moral, no edification of any kind • the 

2tre well imagined and make one laugh in 
P te ot the grossness of the dialogue, the false criticism, the 
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P'*"*" conduct. But what 

and aim at low humour, not one of them says a sentence that is 
natural or marks any character at all.” sentence that is 

com’edv® hm' a’‘„'r/‘'p '''“'P®’® can think of no 

t( is n ^ ?■* Senteel or sentimental comedy as a cood one. 

uses dialo- 

fisner 1 introduces none but ‘genteel' or 

nothingbui n™'"'"''*’ ‘fsentimental comedy is 

Honce Walnnl P"'’''"''"'®" comedy-and the judgment of 

spur “isivne nf P®''^®'-sc.too, based as it is upon the 

spurious type of comedy, so much in vogue in his time. 

urn 7*’'^ admitted into a comedy ojves it onlv 

ome"y‘°Tt"’ tl/e’“charactertf 

o^r the 1J s 'm ' Hardcastle makes a fuss 

when Tonv t e.nc jewels is given a farcical twist 

\ ;P '’‘■'Sging at his mother. The purpose is well 

Goldi^ndtlf^hai'^' b® made appear ridiculous, 

introiucis it hi tie%hy^'BrSi.e“s7 

l"vest%Tt:eTries.'"^™‘""‘"^ ‘'-" 

wha't^°diaWalpole seem to have the faintest idea 
w h wt n^a i '"c^nicdy should be. It should be enlivened 
the-speaker^‘"''so bespeak the character of 
it is clnrccd wifh i • ^ to Conquer. Sometimes 

sue bctwiin M ■'•®py of situation as in the dialo- 

Miss^ I ardcas^ e r or between Marlow and 

the osVof til ’ ••‘■'rdcastle and Tony over 

the ire r fjoldsmith makes an admirable use of 

nf ^ otoops to Conquer. Even Tony betravs little 

t dnr^icmr Imt'L'f ’ "‘'nk “Jm as a 

clia.acter, and has none of the latter's cant and hypocrisy 

=^:’9££&'3rr“ 
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farce and comedy, as Horace Walpole imagines. Comedy will 
be deprived of more than half its function if farce is ruled out. 
It is light farce that Goldsmith has introduced in the play ; 
there is no instance here of comedy sinking to the level of low 
farce. We know the function of the fool with his jests and 
antics in Shakespeare's dramas, there we have the fair play of 
farce—and it gives, as we see, a balance to the comedy. 

She Stoops to Conquer is a pure comedy and a masterpiece 
too. The farcical elements, wherever they are introduced, do 
not unbalance the play, but afford only fun and light diversion. 
And they are perfectly blended with the character and incidents 
ot the play, thereby rendering them lively and interesting. As 
Goldsmith proposes to re-introduce mirth and laughter, long 
oamshed from comedy, the farcical elements serve their purpose 


M* V said (hat the plot of She Stoops to Conquer —The 

iistakcs of a Night, as the sub-title suggests—is based upon a 
personal adventure of Goldsmith. Comment. 

fh personal adventure of Goldsmith that suggested 

e plot of the play is thus described by Austin Dobson, Gold¬ 
smith s biographer : 

Having set off for school on a borrowed hack, and 
quipped with boundless riches in the shape of a guinea given 
m by a friend, he amused himself by viewing the neighbouring 
seats on the road, intending ultimately to put up like a 
Ard Night fell, and he found himself at 

his journey. Casting about for information 
bon K L house”, that is to say, the best inn in the neigh- 

^ Upon oiie Cornelius Kelley, who 

morp f^*^cing-mastcr to the Marquis of Granby but, what is 
Ami ^ • purpose, was a confirmed wag and practical joker, 
him Oliver’s school-boy swagger, he gravely directed 

T- ^^^^^usion of the local magnate. Squire Featherston. 

Featherston the lad accordingly repaired, and called 
^ to take his horse. Being ushered into the 

ft landlord and his family, he ordered 

bntfip invited the rest to share it, treated them to a 

iniim of wine, and finally retired to rest, leaving careful 

^ cake should be prepared for his breakfast 
knpvu^ host, who was a humorist, and moreover 

something of the visitor’s father, never undeceived him, 
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and it was not until he quitted the supposed inn next day that 

ne learned, to his confusion, that he had been entertained at a 

private house. Thus early in Oliver Goldsmith’s career was 

rehearsed the first sketch of the successful comedy of She Stoops 
to Conquer.'* 

IT incident, described above, seems to have been bodily 
luted into the play. The fact of Marlow mistaking Hardcastle 
tor the landlord and his house for the inn, has been questioned 
by some critics as improbable, because supposing Marlow had 
made such a mistake, it could not have been sustained long, 
init, as we see here, the plot of the play is based upon the 
actual experience of the author. The play has a realistic basis 
however the incident may look improbable. And the characters 
too arc as real as they can be. The tavern scene which occurs 
in the beginning, and in which Tony figures, is a piece taken 
Irom life. Then Marlow brings the very atmosphere of an inn 
to the house of Hardcastle as soon as he steps into it, and Miss 
Hardcastle seems to fall in with it. Then there is the drunken 
servant of Marlow. While Marlow makes the mistake, the 
action of the play keeps up the illusion. Here we see the supreme 
art of Goldsmith in writing an entertaining comedy, replete 
With fun and laughter and complete in the effect of stage illusion. 

Q. 10. “The play is a charming idyll, in which the rough 
edges of the world are ground smooth, in which faults turn out to 
be virtues, and mistakes to be blessings.” Elaborate. 

Ans. An i(iv//(also i(iv/) means a picture or image (from 
Greek euiu//ion, a little image). A short, pastoral poem is often 
clcscribcd as an idyll ; so also a description in verse or prose of 
a picturesque rural scene. The scene of the play is laid in the 
countryside. It is the atmosphere of a countryside, which is 
evoked in the play. It would have been still more elTcctive if 
the domestic life of the family in the midst of the rural scenes 
(which there is little opportunity to touch off in the play) had 
been sketched. But there are disruptive elements from the 
beginning. Marlow is one such disruptive element with his 
swagger he seems to break in upon the quiet tenor of rural 
lire. Mrs. Hardcastle is another disruptive element with her 

grum mg against tame, uneventful and unsensational country 
life and futile aping of town fashions. 

How is the play then a charming idyll with its ubiquitous 

suggestion of the rural background? It will not do to forget 
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that Goldsmith is writing a comedy. We may first take Tony 
at the country tavern with his rustic companions. Tony is 
essentially a comic figure. The drinking and singing at the 
tavern are colourful, but rustically colourful. If the scene is a 
little too noisy, there seems to be no jarring note in that the 
son of the country squire is making meriy at the tavern—a 
privilege that is normally accorded and enjoyed. A little before 
^is tavern scene we meet Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville. 
Their talk, their manner, and their background bring to the 
mind the free, unsophisticated simplicity of girls who have 
been brought up in the country side. They have their problems 
too, but they deal with these problems with no obliquity of pur- 
intention. Miss Hardcastle looks a little fiustered, 
and Miss Neville notices it. Miss Hardcastle has been ‘threat¬ 
ened with a lover” ; that is the cause of her looking fiustered. 

nd they talk about Marlow. There is little affectation in Miss 
Hardcastle as we might have seen in an urban girl. Miss Neville 
says this of Marlow : “Among women of reputation and virtue 

vt man alive ; but his acquaintance gives him a 

ry ditlcrent character among creatures of another stamp.” So 

ic coming to pay his addresses to Miss Hardcastle, 

PJ'pblem. And she doubts whether she will be able to 

vvnnfP Neville’s problem. Tony does not 

nliv' J so her problem seems to be easier. They are 

r ^ before Mrs. Hardcastle while Miss Neville is 
rnn ^^rward to the day when she will be free and Hastings 

rnnvf-rfT*^ learn when we find them in 

]«; tii/% ^ hat we notice in their speech and behaviour 

frinV of inhibition. It is obvious that they are 

hnnn/^n f to each other—and such two friends may 

evnijv^ ’ 'yhat is noteworthy is that there is nothing 

shifty in their talk as it would have been in the talk 
anv town-bred girls. V/e find them totally free from 

ed airs—and that is as it should be in country maids. 

in h^^ particularly the behaviour of Miss Hardcastle 

avenop f .'^ith Marlow. She has more than the 

easier fr*r vl^ mtelligence of a country girl, which makes it 
Dlavi the uV hang of her tough problem. When she 

that Marlnv/^Krelation of the family, it is then 
ted simnlieit^^^^'7^^ impressed by her unaffec- 

Marlow sa ^ grace and her insouciant innocence. And 

ys> 1 can never harbour a thought of seducing 
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simplicity that trusted in my honour, of bringing ruin upon one 
whose only fault was being too lovely.” 

Now the point is that had Marlow not made the mistake 
that he did, the problem would have remained unsolved, for 
Marlow with his natural bashfuiness could not have brought 
himself to court Miss Hardcastle as she was. Miss Hardcastle 
had to metamorphose herself before she could make Marlow 
talk to her and take notice of her beauty and simplicity. Mar¬ 
low's mistakes and faults (his swagger and insolence, displayed 
no less in his behaviour with the father than in his behaviour 
with the daughter in the role of a barmaid), finally turn out to 
be a blessing. 

We may turn to Tony. A reader is apt to think of him as a 
loutish, feckless fellow. His trick in sending Marlow and 
Hastings to the house of Hardcastle as to an inn—which is love 
out of fun, and not from malice prepense —is the best service he 
could have done to Marlow. Tony has more of the manner of 
artistic than Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville. He has the 
genuine stamp of the country-bred squire that he is going to be 
■ with his love of merry frolic at the tavern and his love of low 
company. A country squire might have taken to game-hunting 
as an alternative. Tony made, however, his choice according to 
his individual temperament, or rather according to circumstan¬ 
ces (for one may well suspect that he has been driven to his 
Uivcrn life by his mother). But Tony is without his graces. 
First, unlike his mother, he is little concerned with Miss 
Neville’s fortune. It is his good impulse which prompts him 
to assist Hastings and Miss Neville in their flight. What appear 
as vices in him finally turn out to be virtues. He is instru¬ 
mental in working out the liberation of Miss Neville. For all 
his mischievous tricks, the flnal outcome of which is nothing 
but good, he consciously and deliberately does as much good 
as Hardcastle. So the play is a charming idyll : everything 
turns out happily in the end, and e.xccpt Mrs. Hardcastle who 
IS a disagreeable character, there is something good and likeable 

in every character. Tony has been a greater surprise to us 
than anybody else. 

Q. 11. “1 know of no comedy for many years that has so 
much exhilarated the audience ".—Samuel Johnson. Discuss. 

Ans. In the days of Goldsmith sentimental comedy held 
the stage. Sentimental departed from the tradition of genuine 
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comedy, indulging mock and spurious sentiments as it did, 
admitting the casuistry and tension of emotional situations, 
banishing wit and humour, mirth and laughter. The taste of 
tlie audience seemed to have been depraved by the incidence 
of shoddy and unwholesome sentiments in the so called come¬ 
dies of the day, which covered up the lower standard of mora¬ 
lity—morality that had been commercialized—that prevailed 
then. Goldsmith made an attempt to revive true comedy in 
The Good Matur’d Man, but it was not a success, and failed to 
care the bad taste of the audience. The bailiff scence in the 
play seemed to have offended the ‘genteel taste’ of the audience. 
Low characters and humour of a coarse type could have no 
place in a sentimental comedy. It was comedy, but sob-stuff 
that the audience wanted then. And Goldsmith disappointed 
them. Years passed, and then he wrote She Stoops to Conquer. 
By this time the taste of the audience might have altered a 
little, and Goldsmith made a hit with his new play. 

She Stoops to Conquer could not have certainly satisfied 
‘genteel taste’. There is the tavern scene, and there we have 
Tony with his low company, drinking and singing. It would 
have been too much for the respectable audience of the day. 
If they could have made concession in favour of Marlow for 
his mistakes, they would not have tolerated Miss Hardcastle 
with her unconventionality and her tolerant and liberal-minded 
father who gives all liberty and freedom of action to his 
daughter. The relation between father and daughter—so free, 
unconstrained, and outrageously unconventional—would 
have shocked a ‘genteel’ audience. For such an audience 
Mrs. Hardcastle with her sordid scheming would have been 
in place, for she had at heart the good of her own son and the 
good of Miss Neville too—and her base motive would have 
been overlooked. This audience could not have pardoned 
Tony’s revolt against his mother, nor Miss Neville disappoint¬ 
ing Mrs. Hardcastle ultimately and playing the game of love 
With Tony to deceive the poor mother. She Stoops to Conquer 
IS more or less a satire upon sentimental comedy and we can 
look out for the trend of sentimental comedy in it. Miss Hard¬ 
castle, Tony and even Hardcastle and Sir Charles would have 
been out of place in a sentimental comedy. 

Goldsmith struck the real vein of comedy in She Stoops to 
Conquer—a thing that had been unknown to the English 
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delight, innocent mirth and 

of ri agam canto back to the stage. It is not the function 
klnr “ 1 mandhn tears or to pose the dubious 
vfrmc ^ or to record the triumphant march of 

i ■ i Conquer fulfils the legitimate function of 

to.^hinV?, characters and comic interludes, in 

ouchiUj, them olf with wit and humour, and in providing plenty 
of innocent mirth and laughter. Goldsmith has in his heart 

unsnnl,kr‘''V’7 custom, so remarkable in Hardcastle, the 
unsophisticated simplicity that distinguishes Kate, his daughter, 

and even the crudeness of Tony, conjoined with his love of 

s Hur c "iiPulses-and this aroma of the countryside 

^ difUiscd throughout the play. Marlow with his swagger which 

marks his modesty, but which ultimately covers him with 
to wMrh"T^'''i'* T ’ Hastings with his plan of flight 

iow ■° ‘'y° interludes—Mrs. Hardcastle’s 

shrcTrLl misadventure when 

si e cairies off Miss Neville to Pedigree's. It is a play packed 

th 1'"’ I'umour. There is some- 

T1 en ’"If 'f e.xcept Mrs. Hardcastle. 

f y ‘’‘''•’•’y cnding-Miss Hardcastle stoops to 

conquer Marlow, and finally wins him. Miss Neville wins her 

ibcration, thanks to the good nature and generosity of Tony. 

She is now free to marry Hastings. Then the play is so skil- 
fiilly constructed ; events are inter-related, one \prin"ing^of 
lat goes before ; the irony of situation upon which the%vhole 

Ih '* [’"'‘■‘''"y "’‘‘"‘''Sed : often there are hints of 

s tuation‘'Tl.Vsr 'h'-'irony of 

ituaiion. 6/it- Stoops to Conquer is a masterpiece. 

Q. 12. Do you accept the view that She Stoops to Conoiur is 
a comedy of youth -the first since Shakespeare ^ 

Ans. She Stoops to Conquer is first of all a comedv brim- 

g defy°isYnrbodiH''‘ '“"g'dcr. The spirit of the youth and 
fnd M Tcmy. But it is no less evident in Marlow 

and Miss Haidcastle, both when Marlow swaceers with Hard 

srs= 
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than once in the play, and which has been productive of good 
rather than evil is but youthful exuberance. He seems to remind 
us of the mischievous spirit, Puck, in A Midsummer Night^s 
Dream. She Stoops to Conquer is after all a romance of comedy. 

There is a twofold or rather threefold love interest in the 
play. Marlow comes to pay his addresses to Miss Hardcastle, 
but he is a young man, over-modest, and therefore tongue- 
tied before a young woman of virtue and reputation. Miss 
Hardcastle is driven to a romantic device to catch the fancy of 
Marlosy and loosen his tongue. It is the idea of playing the 
barmaid, in which she is assisted by Marlow’s own delusion 
that he is at an inn (instead of the house of Hardcastle). Her 
device is readily actable because a romantic situation has been 
created by Tony’s trick in sending Marlow and Hastings as to an 
inn and not to Hardcastle’s house. It is a surprise to Hastings 
when he meets Miss Neville here—one with whom Hastings 
IS in love. Of course Miss Neville at once undeceives Hastings— 
but Hastings does not enlighten Marlow. Let it be ad¬ 
mitted here that Miss Neville seems to be least romantic, as 
compared with Miss Hardcastle or Marlow. Marlow has a 
i^mantic disposition too as well as Hastings. Otherwise 
Marlow would not have been captivated by a barmaid, noted 

cnJrit^K ^’^^^P^^'^hcated simplicity. Hastings has the romantic 
spirit because he proposes eloping with Miss Neville as soon 

lecc ^ Neville agrees no doubt ; but she is 

SinH ^bout leaving her fortune 

reck?e« s^^ehad a little of Tony’s 

been Ipcc of the action of the play would have 

romance undeniable that the spirit of 

maTd We Hardcastle in her role of a bar- 

queradW think here of Rosalind in As You Like It, mas- 
tlie love of Ori^ the forest of Arden and playing with 

berween '' P-;es^nted, but there is no mistaking the link 

romantic Conquer. It is the 

to Cojuer. She Stoops 

The^XeemhTnf She Stoops to Conquer. 

ora sentiment!.! ^ comedy of manners 

of Shakesne'iri’r^^JT^^^^^^^^ romantic tradition 

P days. She Stoops to Conquer is the first 
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comedy, and a real comedy at that, as distinguished from senti¬ 
mental or ‘genteel’ comedy, which revives the romantic tradi¬ 
tion of Shakespeare. 

Q. 13. Is there an evidence of poetic justice in the play ? 

Ans. Poetic justice is a term applied to the ideal and the 
satistying distribution of rewards and punishments such as we 
read of m an epic or imaginative work. Some critics complain 
that She Stoops to Conquer is without a moral, as there is always 
a moral in a sentimental comedy. A sentimental comedy has 
a moral obsession, the truth to say. But it is not certainly the 
tunction of a comedy to teach a moral. She Stoops to Conquer 
IS not, however, without a moral. It is indirectly conveyed, as 
It should be m every imaginative work. The play is not directly 
concerned with a moral issue as a sentimental comedy is. But 
we may look at the way Mrs. Hardcastle is spoiling Tony and 
at her ulterior motive in tying up Miss Neville with her son in 
order to keep her jewels in the family, and that in spite of the 
tact that Tony s father has left him a good round sum. It 
would have been a negation of the moral order in the universe 
II Mrs. Hardcastle had succeeded in her purpose. Tony frets 
against the undue authority that his mother exercises upon 
him. His tavern life is a sheer protest against it. It may be 
loreseen that one day he will revolt against his mother. The 
opportunity, he has been waiting for, soon arrives. His mother 
IS going to force Miss Neville upon him. Now when Hastings 
plans his flight with Miss Neville, Tony readily comes forward 
to assist them. Hastings puts to Tony : “Would you thank him 
that would take Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and 
your dear Bc^y ?“ Tony jumps with the'idea. Tony also feels 
tor Miss Neville, for she does not love him and she is tjoint^ to 
be forced upon him. Here is the chance for his liberation as 
weM as for Miss Neville's. And Tony is still a young man of 
noble impulses, however his mother had tried to corrupt him. 
There is some bungling, and Hastings' plan of Bight with Miss 
Neville is very nearly wrecked. Mrs. Hardcastle happens to 
discover it from a letter, written by Hastings to Tonv. And 
then she wants to take away Miss Ne\ille, and deposit her 
With her old aunt. Pedigree. And she has to do it with Tony’s 
assistance. But Tony is going to assist Hastings and M'iss 
Neville, and not his mother. He drives his mother round and 
round, and finally dumps her near the hor.se-pond at the end 
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of the garden instead of taking her and Miss Neville to Pedi¬ 
gree’s place. Tony ultimately defeats his mother’s purpose in 
keeping Miss Neville and her jewels for Tony. At the end of 
this misadventure Mrs. Hardcasile storms at her son ; “Yes, 
I shall remember the horse-pond as long as I live ; I have 
caught my death in it. And is it to you, you graceless varlet, 
I owe all this ? I’ll teach you to abuse your mother, 1 will.’* 
Tony’s reply is significant : “Ecod, mother, all the parish 
says you have spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits on’t” 
It is just the meting out of poetic justice to Mrs. Hardcastle. 
The son whom she has spoiled, becomes the instrument of her 
punishment. 


01 tuc ume uoes 


Q. 14. Wliat insight into the country life 
the play afford ? 

Ans. See answer to Q. 10. 

Q. 15. “Which is the chief reason for the play’s original 
success and enduring appeal—novelty of situation, following of 
general fashion, clever characterisation, or freshness of dialogue ?” 

Ans. See answers to Q. 11 and Q. 12. The following 
points may be noted : 

♦I of situation is suggested by the sub-title of 

the play The Mistakes of a Night. The probability of the 
incident—Marlow mistaking the house of Hardcastle for an inn 
and behaving insolently with the master of the house while he 
IS known to be a very modest young man—has been questioned 

vLtnrp* Goldsmith makes use of a personal ad- 

venture of hir m the play—and there can be then no question 

by Mis^ delusion has beenlcpt up 

dLfnot hv h.Plf ® Now the novelty of situation 

^ ^ constitute the chief merit of She Stoops to 

smhh ‘general fashion’ is that Gold- 

dTvs^^^f it ''ogoe in those 

h He mn V f Goldsmith breaks away from 

Perh^n/o ” ^ follows the example of the comedy of manners 

•s BufZ"' '’y ‘he comedy of 

itc comedy of manners seems to have outlived 

excel len *’CC“ to maintain its level of 

nothinp^nH of general fashion can have 

nothing to do with the success of She Stoops to Conquer. 
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3. The fact is that She Stoops to Conquer is a comedy par 
excellence. Its original success and enduring appeal rest on its 
intrinsic qualities as comedy. There is plenty of scope for fun, 
mirth and laughter in the play, which it is the function of 
comedy to provide. Character and dialogue are well matched ; 
wit and humour make them so lively and varied. Clever 
characterization, or freshness of dialogue by itself could not 
have made the play so successful. It is the very spirit and 
essence of comedy that gives the play its enduring appeal. Even 
to-day She Stoops to Conquer will delight the audience. The 
blending of all the excellences that make a comedy what it 
should be—wit, humour, dialogue, character, comic turn of 
events, and coincidences—that is what we find in She Stoops to 
Conquer-*“and it endures. 
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